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Author’s Note 


The material locorporated m this volume is a contioua* 
tioQ of the study of the subject covered by the first volume 
This volume is a revised version of the thesis submitted by me 
for t*h D. Degree as a research student of Indian School of 
International Studies, at present a unit of Jawahar Lai Nehru 
University On my part I have attempted to interpret in an 
unprejudiced manner the various facets subscribing to the 
phenomenon of National Awareness This Nationalist View 
played a historical role m finally overthrowing Gntish Imper- 
ialism from the soil of India as well as m awakening a sense of 
pride and self-confidence m our people I have also tried to 
cover briefly the emanation of Socialism which was simultan- 
eously suomering as a corollary of nationalism in the period 
under study 


SUKHDIR CHOUDHARY 
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CHAPTER I 


POLITICS OF CONFLICT 


A— Political and AdministiatiTeMeaiures of Imperialist Rule 

/ do not care what form of Gmernment you have, you 
must always have something corresponding to the Civil 
Service you may change the form of Government, but 
you cannot change the nature of the people of India, 
who like a personal rule Indian politicians are mures 
ted only in the form of Government but there are 240 
millions of people in British India who do not care two 
straws what is the form of Government provided it ts a 
stable one It cannot be stable without a strong Indian 
Civil Service and Police 

[Speech by Sir Charles Innes a Member of the Govern 
ment of India, in the Legislalne Assembly on 10 
September 1924, Legislative Assemblj Debates [1924) 
Vol IV P 3167 \ 

General Conditions 

The commercial classes m India had made substantial 
profits during the First World War and bad succeeded in 
establishing their industry on a relatively firm basis But 
after the War was over the alien regime appeared to take 
back what it had been forced to cede during the emergency 
Denied the political and economic privileges essential to 
safeguard their industry the commercial classes became 
dissatisfied with the alien rule On the other hand, the 
sufTering of the masses had increased due to the rise in the 
prices of necessary commodities during the War and the 
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slump m agricultural prices after the War Revenues to be 
paid to the Zamindars by the teoanis also tnneased la the 
villages of northern India the forcible methods of recruitment 
for War were still fresh in the minds of people. The severe 
suppression of the "Komagaia Maru** people returning from 
Canada by conspiracy trials struck horror. Returned soldiers 
from ihe Array after ihc War was over were also dissatisfied 
There was much unemployment among the educated lower 
middle classes In these circumstances people desired reforms 
m the regime for improving their lot The Montagu-Chelras- 
ford Reforms which were oTered might have satisfied Indians 
a decade earlier but app*ared to be inadequate m the condi- 
tions of post war days Nationalist India was then burning 
with fury because the British Impenalists who bad made 
lavish promises of self government produced the proverbial 
mouse in the end There was a section of the people led by 
the Moderates like SN Banerjeaand Snmsas Sasiry, which 
was eager to implement the Reforms for what they were worth. 
But before they could be impleffleoted there appeared the 
Rowlatt Report And whatever illusions were left about 
British good faith was soon^tom to shreds by the introduction 
of the Rowlatt Repo-t 
Protest Against Rowlatt Report 

Whatever might have been the motives of the Govern- 
ment in publishing the Rowlatt Report, it net the general 
disapproval of the Indian public opinion including both the 
Moderates and the Tilakit^s The critics believed that the 
enactment of the Report into special laws would mean the 
curtailment of freedom of even those who were in noway 
associated with the Terrorist Movement Moreover, the 
special laws th'y held, bestowed enormous power upon the 
Government to arrest and keep suspected persons imprisoned 
wifhoui trial At the 191b Session of the Congress at Delhi 
'strong protests were made against the Rowlatt Report 
The whole meeting (session) was a tnumph for the ultra Left 
wing, * 1 (Here the word “nUra Left wing** is obviously 


I InS a hike years 1917 and 1919 tCalculti, Oovemroent of India 
1919) p 66 
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Dsed for the Tiiakites ) Opposiog the Rowlatt Bill in the 
Imperiat Legislative Council Vitfialbhni Patel, a follower of 
Tilak, said 

What I acD, however, surprised at really is that a Bill of 
this kind should have been brought forward at a time 
when people really expected the introductioo and disdussion 
in this Council of measures which would bring them more 
liberty, more contentment 1 say, to say the least of 
these measures, they are ‘inopportune* and they should 
not have been brought forward at this juncture There is 
almost a quietus in the country, and a tremendous agita' 
tioo such as I fear to contemplate, is looming ‘ 

At the time of the discussion on the Bills in the Assem* 
blyTiUk was in England He held a meeting In London to 
protest against the Rowlatt Act ’ A few days later he said 
in reply to a letter from Dr D D Sathy, a leader m Bombay, 
that he himself had already written that ‘ we should fully 
support Mr Gandhi m his satyagraha against the Rowlatt 
Act * * On his arrival at Bombay be said at a public 
reception organized m ht$ honour on 27 November 1919 
I Wish I had been here when Gandhi began satyagraha 
I would have borne difficulties with him and undergone 
hardship I am angry with Gandhi for that * 

While on his way to the Amritsar Congress in December, 
1919 Tilak dispatched telegrams to Lord Chelmsford and 
Montagu offering his responsive co operation This, howeser 
had nothing to do with the agualioa on the Rowlatt Act His 
respoDsivism was directed towards the amended form of the 
Montford Reforms and tbe liberal attitude of the British 
Governmeat m releasing the political prisoners.* 


Z /furl'd rn /^/^(Cktcutla.Goveiamet of fodia. l9Z0),p 2S 

3 Dhanaojay Ketr, Lokmanya Tilak (Bombay, 19S9) p 405 

4 Lett r quoted by Dhananjay Keer. Ibid 

5 TheHInda (Madras) 2k Novemper 19'9 p 1 Also see Ram 
Gopal, LeHrmofiya Ti/oib (Asia Pubiubtag Honse. 1956) P 439 

d for detailed Study see S L, Karaadlkae, Tilak (Bombay, 1957), 
PP 597 619 ' 
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Although the Moderates hke Snm\ai Ssifry, while 
opposing the motion Vincent ( Home Member ) 

in the Impenal Legislative Counal, made quite Impressive 
speeches’ and drew applause even from the European 
Members and Bureaucrats, yet the), as the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Vfodcraie wing, were the first to hasten and 
try to dissuade Gnndhiji from launching the taiyagraha 
against the Rowlatt Acts, > 

In the slate of disturbed public opinion the Rowlatt Bills 
were enacted into Rowlatt Laws Gandhiji and his follo«ers 
denounced them as unjust and aubsetvise of all the principles 
oflberty and justice and destructive of the elementry rights 
of the individual Thev ignoted the advice ofleaders like 
Srmivas Sastry and others and launched the aatyagraha move- 
ment for the purpose of disobeying the Rowlatt Acts' While 
this moment was spreading, there occurred the Amritsar 
tragedy when bundredt of people were killed 

It ma) be recalled here that dunng the course of bis 
speech delivered at Calcutta in 1905 Lord Curton had warned 
the members of the Indian Adminmrativc Service that they 
would never rule the East except through the heart” and 
the moment tmagioation had disappeared from their Asian 
policy their Empire would "dwindle and decay It appears 
that when General Dyer ordered the indiscriminate shooimg 
at Jalhanwallah Bagh m 1919 the bureaucracy in India had 
lost the required inagtoatton Since then the decay of the 
Bntish Empire set m Condemning the atrociiies hlsan 
Samacfiar, an organ of the Bihar Provincial Congress Commilec 


^ In hi* jj«ech Sastry warned the Govnunent • If onr appeals fell 
flat If the (Rowlalt] bill goes through 1 do not believe there cs 
anyone here who would be doing bts duty ifhe did not join the 
tgjtaijon •• atiJ writings ef Saitry {>fadrar >satesaa & 

Co, 1st ed) P 159 

8 For further study seeyas,n,IWr, (1910 22y a collection of writings 
by Gandhiji [Madras 192^ pp 0-88 

9 G S Raghunath Rao ed, hotMe Speeches ef Lord Carton 
(Madras 190$) P 345 
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forecast that the prestige ofBntam would be ihorlly “washed 
away m the strong current ofthe blood of the oppressed”*® 
The Amritsar incident was an indirect gam to the tremendous 
growth of national consciousness m India. In the words of a 
prominent Muslim nattonalist from Assam, “on the ashes of 
the Dagh martyrs Pboenu like rose a new India Never 
before had such strong aoii British feelings been roused as on 
this occasion Never before bad the long pent up discontent 
of the intelligentsia begun to express itself m the organization 
of aoti<alien demonstrations as now** Dyer’s deed hardened 
their deienninaitOQ They felt that the British people bad come 
to consider Indians as a foreign people with whom they were 
at war They bad forgotleo the war days when Indians turned 
their own people into mercenaries for mamtaining the aggrandi 
semenl of a race ‘wallowing in the mire of imperialism ”** 
Indians also reacted sharply to the British attempt to justify 
that Dyer’s ruthlessness bad succeeded in pulling a stop to 
what might have turned into n revolution *' They were de 
termined to undo«-as shows and proved by the later poliucal 
developmens^the British impression that the blood of the 


10 niiwy oflhrFrttdomMe*fmtntinUthax (Cov?moieiir DfBibar 
193‘7), Part I, Appendu XVI, pp 57J-74 

tl M. TayyetmlU, Bttwteti the and the Idea! at laxi 

Delhi. 1963} p4 

12. SurendraNath Bioerjea lo hts o«d expressive and touching 
style has depicted the oation a indignation and uproar 
The educated conusuniiy in India were convulsed by one of those 
agnations that follow jn the treck of miigovemment It was the 
frvil pf the disasirouf policy pursued by Sir Michael O D^yer in 
the Punjab The deporutionof DrKitchiew and Saiyapal the 
popular upheaval at Amritsar Kindled a conflagration through 
out India which it will take many y*art to allay It penetrated 
ooiTi soof* evtrr wwf nvJJbrtAmvftapndifieiea/feff/aiV 
and mvested the Reforms with « aintrter hoe 
(S N Banerjea. .4 IVor/on fn AfaJtfag (Loadoa 1925} p 326 J 

13 Rabindranath Tagore, ‘Ccustnictive work,** Modern Rtvew 
{Calcutta I92i} Vol XXIXp356. 

14 See Govenwienf of India elcfw to Montagu 3 May 19''0, Dsor 
derjl/vpilry CArnm/;r« Riyc/t (Delhi, Oovt oflndiaj.p XXIL 
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martyrs is by no means invariably the seed of the church '''* 
Farther insult lo injury was added when General Dyer deli- 
%ered his statement before the Inquiry commission. His 
assertion that by ordering shooting he svanfed not only to 
disperse a belligerent crowd but to produce a suOlcient moral 
impact from a military pom! of view «as taken by Indians as 
a manifestation of the cruel doctrine which the British them- 
selves had denounced as “Prussianism” It was alleged to 
have created a situation “blacker than the 'black hole’ of 
Calcutta’*** The perpetuatorsofthe tragedy were publicly 
alleged to be the victim of ‘spirit of Mutiny' But before 
Indians could recover from the surprise and shock of the 
Jallianwalla Bagb massacres they had anoiber shock when 
they learnt, that t29 British Peers including most of the land- 
lords supported the hero of the massacre whom they regarded 
as the “saviour of fodia” and the \totnlng Posi mailed 
£ 26,317 by public subscription for him as a “full token of 
debt the empire owes to you " 

This sort of Imperialist behaviour aroused lodiaas to 
think more seriously about the future of ibeir country In his 
letter wntien from Pans on 7 September 1920 Tagore called 
upon his countrymeo that the mission of their life was to 
“revive the dead with the fire of soul Somewhat similar’ 
views were expressed by the other politically conscious forces 
at home as well “Anse, O Indian heroes* March Onward and 
shake of? your slumber and proclaim to the world that you 
are not dead and that you have got the spark of life in you 
With your combined strength shatter the fetters of 


15 BriUih i-ii«SRoti ouotrd by the rerguTul psycholosist Aldo-js 
HDxle),r(frifl;Fi{aie(l.ocdOD,t927},p 54 

16 \Mern (CelcnlU I927>, VoJ XXV7IU, p 361 

In.crotest ajaiiwt humdiatKia and^tsemlwinjir 
ef the Puniab Tagore r c BOa nc ed ihe knighthood conferred upon 
him by the King Emperor Tb- po»l s heart was lacerated by tins 
ootiag- against Indians The langoage of tfa- letter he then wrote 
totheVjcsrofwasiBMeBe The ffiteraactosa} sensation created by 
Tagore s action caosed the Bniish considerable erobanassnient 

17 ^birAa Nath Tagore Letten from Abroad- ilfodem Jtevltfw 
(Calnntta IS’I) vo! XXX;p 553 
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slavery and thus put an cod to your miseries Will jou 
meekly bear the cries of Punjab ? Will you forget atrocities 
of Dyer ? Have you no regard for the respect of your 
mothers and sisters ? Today foTogotis are sucking our 
blood and becoming fat while wc are, unfortunate that we 
are, having onlyotir bones and skins left Arise and with 
a bold attitude tell those wicked people that you are men 
and that you will regain freedom," thus the fJsan Samachax 
exhorted 

Despite uuendiog protests against its policies, the 
Civil Service appeared to have failed to appreciate what 
(be national movement had accomplished during Ibis short 
duration For the growth of political consciousness in the 
masses under the leadership of the mttlUgtotsia bad brought 
into existence a nev* Indian nation which was seeking to 
find self expression it could not be forced back into an out- 
moded existence "My blood IS boiling We must sot allow 
the grass grow under our feet We must hold a special Con- 
gress now and raise a veritable bell for the rascals", wrote 
Pandit Motilal Nehru to bts son iq a most bitter mood oo>* 
May 1920 "We are determined to battle with all our might,** 
wrote Gandhiji to the Duke of Connaught in February 1921, 
"against that uu English nature which has made Dyerism 
possible *'*• 

Failure to deal adequately with such a national upsurge, 
even m the debates coodu.ted in British Parliament appeared 
to the Indian people as (he neglect of tbeir legitimate tight to 
exist as a nation The higher (heir character, the stronger 
their mdignaiion Civil service lost the confidence of the 
Indians who began to believe that no one surrendered power 
unless he was forced to In fact, the eients of 1919 were the 
brand of subjection "burnt in.o (he living ** In fijs Iciier 


18 History of the Frudom Movtmnt tit Bikar, n 10 p 563 

19 JanahsrUi Kebru, i* Sii»cBo/OidIje(tert(Ne^EKlbt, I93S1, pp 
15 16 

20 MiM Blanch' Watson ed GatJhleml No" Vlolmt R«sislanet,i 
collection by and on Oandbui (M-Ktns. i923j p 445 

31 r^e Round Table 1.1919), Vot VU. P 618 
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from London on 22 Jul>, 1920 Tagore cbaraclcnred u a "fatal 
dote of power" which could oal) be atailahleina dcpco* 
dcDcy where the manhood of llie entire population had been 
crushed into helplcstnest ** 

1919 Reforms Opposed 

Though quite a large cumber of Indians disapproved of 
the promulgation of the 1919 Reforms, even then whatever 
little good they contained for lodu they were also opposed by 
the members of the bureaucracy }0 principle Some of them 
thought in terms of Aristotle’s philosophy and believed that 
the Indian was doomed by hts nature always to be a 
"bondman''** They beheved that Englishtreo were in India 
by ihetr own moral lupenotUy and by the will of providence 
In fact, the bureauCTacy was inclined to look upon every 
measure towards self role as an insult to itself Their 
obstruction was based on the consideration that if Icdiaos 
came into power under the new «cbeme of reforms the 
existence of the bureaucratic agency would become obviously 
preposterous If Indians were capable of controlling the 
directorate, (bey must surely be to a postiioo ro provide 
civil servants. These feelings of the bureaucracy were 
reflected m two books. The Loft Domirton (1924) by A L 
CarihiL an anonymous author, most probably belonging to 
the I C S cadre and IrnJia os / knew It by Michael 
O Dwyer, the Lieutenant Governor of the Poajab in those 
days 

The authors of these books believed that it was wrong 
to think that the Indian people bad acquired the desire and 
capability for representatn-e losiitutions which the British 
people bad On the other hand. One Man Rule was common 
throughout the onent The so called democratic constitution 
imparted by the 1917 Declaration could never be understood 

22. Rabiadra N»ih T*go« -Letten &cra Abroad Modem Renew 
(Calcuua, 1921) \ot XXX p 421 

23 Phfli? Woodruff. Tie Mat WhoRaled Indui The Gaardiont 
(Lo^^a. 3rd ed tiro, 195^ p S35, 
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by the men lo the street or u (lie rural areas It was oot 
possible for the Eastern mind (o introduce the Western 
metbods of administration m India The consequences of 
"pouring the new heady Wine of the West into the ancient 
Wine skins of the East" were believed to have been so far a 
great calamity 7a these circumstances the democratic 
institutions were as rnuch out of place there as a "furcoat 
in the tropics ’*** If, therefore, the transfer of power was 
made, it would be a rash decision It woutd culminate m a 
general upsurge which might bring to an end not only an 
impracticableconstitutiooal experiment but topple down all 
the structure of security and civilization built by tbe hard 
labour of more than a century And India would soon be a 
'Lost Dominion’ for the British The burden criticism fell 
particularly on the authors of 1917 Refoi ms Scheme In 
support of tbe argument, Michael 0 Dwyer quoted what 
Demosthenes bad once said to the Athenians, "The Gods 
alone preserve our Empire, for we on our part are doing all 
we can to destroy It This sort of hostile aitiiu'de became 
(he target of attack even by non official Europeans One of 
them commented when tbe Montford Reforms were under 
discussion, "Tbe Civil Service, as it exists at present in India, 

18 an anachronism ” Another said, ‘‘The difficulty that lies 
before you in advancing ‘dyarchy’ is that, no matter how you 
may gild the pill if your scheme is to work, the Indian Civil 
Service, as at present coostiiuted, must eventually go Dyarchy 
and an autocratic bureaucracy caonol exist together ’’*• 

Cnticism oflotelligeDtsia 

To government ofBcials the mieUigeotsia appeared to be 
“hypnotized” by the catchword of democracy which they 
neither understood nordesued” In their view, to silence 
the clamour of the Indjan politicians the interests of all other 


24 MichaeIODwyer,/W<i’/<i^r/*i«e>f ff<Lon(ioo 1925j,p407 

25 n»d 

26 L.C Curtis, Papers R/laiing lo ike Application of the Principle 
of Dyarchy lo the Covemmeni of JiuOa (Oxford 1920), pp 142^ 

27 Michael O Dywer n 24, p 408 
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classes were saenCeed to a “rash and crude’*** political 
expenrocDt Warning the British Government aginsi ihe 
puisuancc of th»s policy Michael 0‘Dwycr had quoted 
Burke’s well known siaiement * 

Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field nog with their importunate cries, while thousands of 
great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew their cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that 
those who make the notsc are the only inhabitants of the 
field »> 

Thus the Indian leaders were compared to ‘grasshoppers* and 
the rest of the Indian people to ‘cattle’ The ofiicials also 
alleged that the intelligentsia could never courageously work 
during the violent communal dmurbancts in India They 
evaded all nspoasibihttet Whatever little political power 
was transfened to Indian lotellectuals, even there they bad 
displayed the absence of clear vision and consistent approach. 
They were alleged to have refused to face the realities “They 
arc the slaves”, wrote Michael O'Dwjer, “of empty but high- 
sounding formulae, and are governed by impulse and passing 
emoiions rather than by the cold light of reason and 
expenenee;. They da boi know what ihcy want and they 
won’t be happy till ihcy get it “** Moreover, most of the 
miellectnals among Hindus and Muslims were a strange 
congregation of distinct races and communmes m unequal 
phases of political development Criticising persons who saw 
Montague to impress upon bun the necessity of political 
change, Michael O Dwyer expressed the view that those 
who had failed badly to manage a school, a newspaper, or a 
petty municipality were ready with plans to “run an 
Empire”® Any transfer of political power, in these 
circutpslances, would culminate in the accessioo to authority 
of one particular group ruling over all other less advanced 

2S. aid 
■»9 Ibid, p4\0 
sa JbJ.pw 
31 IbU.pp.nS-V 
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ooes** Tbis IS whai had happened by the promuigalion of 
1919 Reforms They gave control ofadmiaistratioo to narrow, 
inexperienced, unrepresentative, clamorous and noisy 
oligarchy of intellectuals Thu cxperimeot was the product 
of theories, which had sever been tried in any other country 
and India should be the last place for such a fantastic 
innovation, in fact, the Civil Servant was too atrogaot to 
concede that educated Indians would ever become rulers in 
their country 

The inference should not, however, be drawn that 
persons like Michael O' Dwyer were the sole representatives 
of the Bniish point of view Persons like Montagu were 
greater auihonties lo expounding Bntish policy Bnt the 
number of such gentlemen was surely very limited Most 
of the bureaucrats sent to India felt pride m acting as Empire 
builders 

Sappressloa of the Masses 

The same bureaucracy which claimed to be so much they 
well wisher of the masses became an losirumeot for oppressing 

32 On (be other hand (he oiemben of (he Civil Service ctaimed to 
have done osore phiitnibropicand welfare wort tban (bat done 
by Indian lOtefl gentsta for lb* ma tei For Instance the 
CDcauragement to the movemesi of co-operative societies for 
masses An official annual pubhcatioo acclaimed large measure of 
success which had aiteodcd the movement id Bihar and Onssa in 
itspiunary object of removing iodebiedness According lo this 
report, during the 3} years immediately preceding laauary 1925 
the amount of interest saved for the members on an average 
calculation was estimated at about 3U 35 laiwhs the amount of 
land redeemed by members at IS thousand acres, and the land 
newly purchased at fD tbousaod acres while the number of iheir 
caille bad increased by over a lahh According to the same 
source the total indebtedness of members since they joined the 
nnjrmwtrC i<r>^ iw* ifaar 

Bs 58 laXhs to Rs 52 lakhs and the bulk of tbeir debts to money- 
lenders bad been transferred to societies [Indaln 1925 26, p 161 } 

The British avtl servants also claimed that they discouraged the 
masses to incur estravagaDt expenditure on ceremonies and also 
gave lessons to them to uculcate the habit of thrift by the 
encouragement of deposits m the rdltage bank, by insistence on 
the punctual payment of Kuis (instalments), and by (he introduc 
tionofshare capital with vOiage societies [Ibfd] 
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them Oppression there was tn India cien before the 
Bntisb, but such fear and terror seldom existed m the past « 
In his rejoinder to the Government's communique of 
6 February \972 ‘extolling the merits” of Bhtish rule in 
India Mahatma Gandhi had openly and frankly without fear 
of successful contradiction stated * The scale on which this 
lawlessness has gone on id so many prosincesof India puts 
into shade the inhumamties that were practised jn the Punjab 
ifwcexcepl thecrawliog order and the massacre at Jallian 
walla Bagh was a clean traosaction compared to the unclean 
transactions descnbed above and the pit> of it is that because 
people are not shot or butchered, the tortures through which 
hundreds of inolTenstve men have gone through do not 
produce sulBcient effect to turn everybody's face against ibis 
Government But as if this warfare against inoocence was 
not enough, the reins are being tightened in the jails We 
know nothing of what is happenirg today in the karacbi 
Jail, to a solitary prisoner lO the Sabarmati Jail and to a 
batch ID Beoaras Jail, all of whom are as innocent as 1 
claim to be myself Their crime consists of constituting 
themsehts trtistees of nauonal honour and dignity 1 
am hoping that these proud and defiant spirits will not be 
best into submission to insolence masquerading id the 
official garb 1 deny the right of tbe authorities to insist on 
high souled men appearing before them almost naked or pay 
any obsequious respect to them by way of talammwg writh 
open palms brought together or subscribing to tbe inionaiion 
of ‘Sarkar ek hai’ No Grd fearing man will do tbe 
latter, even if be has fo be kepi standing in stocks for days 
andnigbls as a Bengal school master reported to base been 
for tbe sake of the dignity of human nature If there is 
the slightest ezaggeration w tbe statements that I have made 
I shall as publicly withdraw them and apologue for them as 
I am making them now But. as it a, 1 undertake to prove 

33 For further audjr $e« the Report of the Punjab Sdi Committee of 
the Indian Notional Congreit f pp S3 and I S3 Al>ose« mte 
nstnls of Gasdliiji sarojuu Naidn Sankaran Nair o(h*n 
^birthed in Yoeng India (l9>9-22) pp 97 and Il3 and 

Seletted lyarkj of JwdoIualaXNefju lOncni LOQecB&lL*d. 
mi) VoLI P 177 ’ 
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the substance of every one of these charges if not the very 
Jelter and much more of than before any impartial tribunal 
of men or women unconnected with the Government It 
IS the physical and brutal treatment of humanity which 
has made many of my co workers and myself impaiieat of 
life itself, and in the face of these things I don't wish to 
take public time by dealing in detail with what I mean by 
abuse of the common law of the country ”” 

Except the political prisoners of well to do families who 
were provided a number of facilities in prison, others always 
complained of the treatment accorded to them by the jsj] 
authorities Particularly those who were engaged m revolu 
tionary activities were very critical of the prison management 
One of them, Shaukat Usmaoi m the course of hijrat, had 
been imprisoned by the Amir of Bokhara and the Turkoman 
reactionaries in September October 1920 After bis return 
to India he was again imprisoned by the British authori 
ties on the charge of organizing a Bolshevik “conspiracy" 

In hi5 memoirs written recently he compared the jail treatment 
of two different political systems He said 

Incidentally, it is only fair to meniioo here that while 
thrown into prison in Turkoman we were fed on the same 
kind of food that the Turkoman themselves used to take— 
and this was their treatment of the “slaves’’! But 
compared to this when we entered the British prisons in 
India ne longed to be the prisoners of (he Turkoman rather 
than to be the captives of a “civilised govcrnmeni” which 
treated (be freedom fighters of India worse than Indians 
treated their cattle ** 

Shaukat Usmani was arrested in May 1923, He was 
imprisoned at Peshawar — a favourite place for shaddy proceed- 
ings, there being no journalists or public opinions Here he 
was kept for more than a fortnight, not at Peshawar itself, but 
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ai the police thana at a nearby village brora llicte he was 
compelled to walk each day to the police station at Peshawar 
and back, a distance of 15 miles, in bar fetters without the 
usual leather guards His legs la consequence bled profusely 
He was not unchained e\ea at night®* 

To prevent the manifestation of national aspirations 
the bureaucracy also promulgated many special ordinances 
like the Seditious Meetings Act, banning all public meetings »* 
Midnight raids on the Congress and Communist ofBces, 
destroying away their records, forcible possession of office 
property, extracting of penalities, spying by a host of C I D 
men and uniformed policemen, threatening of villagers, arrest 
without warrant of those defying official Acts, were some of the 
practical results of these ordinances Occasionally, there 
occurred a conflict between the district officer and the local 
Congressmen The Utter were necessarily opposed by the 
former who waged a sort of surreptitious civil war with the 
nationalists of his region— the very persons whom, according to 
the legislation of the British Parliament, he was advised to be 
training in the technique of self government and to whom he 
was sooner or later, to transfer political power In fact Ibe 
district officer often pondered not bow much he could hand 
over to people hut how much he could cling to 

Quite peculiar was the logic of the British rulers to 
sustain their rule in India Briefed by the bureaucrats one 
Langford James, prosecution counsel m Meerut ‘Conspiracy’ 
case, charged in bis opening address that the accused 
communists believed in 'Long Live Revolution” and a 
revolution which they conspired for, and which they had 
visualized, was not a * national revolution” Itwas“anti- 
osit^si rsfUff/iiVMw” Tircrc wss eo qacsftJa of ffteir ferng 
nationalist Their activities were auti God, anti family and 
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aoti everything decent and calculated to kill all religions of 
the world ” 

It was reserved forlhe English prosecutor to excite the 
particular odium that a revolution is ordinarily an incident m 
time it happens It is done away with, and it gives place to 
that brighter and better state of things which, any way m the 
minds of its authors, it is destined to usher m From this 
logic It appeared that the British bureaucrat would not mind 
if this type of revolution occurrei^ anywhere But this was 
not actually the case, as is evident from the political develop- 
ments of those days No sooner the nationalists like 
Gandhiji started their non cooperation campaign — Iheir non- 
violent national revolution no time was lost in charging them 
of engaging in ''seditious' activities and ' taking the law and 
order situation in their own bands *' They were found to be 
violating the constitutional framework set up for fodians 
However, when tbe Moderates operated within that constitu- 
tional framework and attacked some administrative measures 
of tbe colonial auibonttes violating the spirit of constitution, 
they were charged, "You are not well versed m constitutional 
affairs, you have not yet acquired the legal experience and 
constitutional experiness which can properly undentand tbe 
complex of constitutional matters ** Thus there was no end 
to the logic of an imperialism trying to justify its locus standi 
of exploitation by hook or by crook 

It may be recalled that m every struggle of peasantry or 
working class for the redemption of its legitimate rights 
either from tbe foreign government or the feudal cissses and 
money-lenders or the capitalists the bureaucracy intervened 
in favour of the latter In this way there was lack of evidence 
in the spheres of economic justice The masses were told 
orally that to use a charkha was against the law, to shout 
‘ Gandhi ki Jai” was a heinous crane to sign the membership 
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fonn of a political parly was jllegal, etc People t^ho had signed 
were threaten \Mth prosecutions 

The Cisil Service let the economic man of Adam 
Smith do what he liked in hit sphere if be did not disturb 
(he admiaistratof's peace It did not like to meddle with 
the interests of the privileged classes economically well* 
entrenched, who served as centres of support to the 
alien controlled state An offshoot of this support in the 
economic sphere was also the perpetuation of the social 
tyranny by the upper conservative classes on the lower caste 
people On the other hand, the bureaucracy lathi charged 
the peaceful processions of peasants and forcibly dispersed 
their meetings, arbitrarily arrested them and prosecuted for 
an indefinite period of irnprisonment It rarely tried to look 
after the pattern of intolerable economic relations existing 
between the social classes m India For instance, early in 
1921 the peasant population of Kae Barelly and Fyzabad 
districts in the U P sofTered several hardships from 
the oppression of the landlords who levied illegal cesses wiib 
the connivance of the ruling authorities Instead oferadicat* 
lOg the gnevances of the poor peasants the administrative and 
police autbonties of the two districts sided with the rich 
landlords and thus oppression went on unabated, till the 
exasperated tenants took the law into their own hands They 
refused to pay the illegal and extortionate taxes, and on 
being harassed by their landlords, revolted They were 
dispersed by police and military fire which inOicted serious 
injuries on the peasants ” Columns of camlry, artillery and 
infantry were marched through principal areas and people had 
to supply rasad etc to troops It ts somewhat cumbertome to 
give a proper idea of hundred and one techniques by which 
the bureaucracy had attempted to crush the peasants In 
Sultanpur and Partabgarh distncts hundreds of panches and 
sarpanches were sent to jail or had been made to ensure 
security The usual charge levelled against them was You 
are 1-aders of Kisan Sabba and you compel people to attend 

40 For further study see bulten Annual Regvter, J92J 22 (CaJolta) 
Vol.1 pp 144(a) 144(c) 
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It ” Tliere was no end to suppression Even the barbe/s and 
washermen, socially essential for the peasants, were not spared 
Besides, in the (aluka of Oudh thousands of peasants were in 
jail From each district of this taluka five to seven hundred 
peasants were m jail From the distnct of Fyzabad alone, there 
were about 600 persons Besides these another five to seven 
hundred men were already in custody, their trials had not taken 
place nor their cases heard Dirty food and water was supphed 
to them, and this spread disease that lulled many of them 
Outside the jails the peasants were terrorized at their doors by 
the policemen and government servants from raonnog to 
evening This had made their life intolerable Besides, a num* 
ber of political workers were sentenced to imprisonment for 
distributing a leaflet Kisanon Ko Sandesh issued by the U P 
Kisan Sabha above the signature of Motilal Nehru, the 
VKSidcatof theSabba** fo spite of all this suppression the 
peasants, however, moved ahead undaunted “The Kisans have 
awakened”, wrote Jawahatlal Nehru in an article published in 
The //idependent (Allahabad) on 23 January 1921, “from their 
long slumber and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
will not frighten them or keep ibero back from their goal "** 
Exhorting the masses m a meeting arranged at Jhansi on another 
occasion on 13 June 1921 Nehru had said 

To live »n this covotry means to live in utter slaveiy, to 
lead the life of beasts This means that Indians, living in 
India itself, will crawl on ifacir bellies and will rub their noses 
against the ground, will be bumbled Only swaraj is the 
remedy of these evils ^ We cannot under any condition put 
up with jt We shall not take rest till we have removed the 
British government and attained s*araj You shall stand by 
non-co-operation** 

Jn the Chauri Chaora case more than two hundred 
peasants were implicated and accused of participating in the 

41 SeUeled *orks of JmaharM Nthrtt, n 37, pp 190, t92 93 & 
197-99 
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disturbances In the course of the sessions trial in 1923 (he 
majority of them were condenned to executions and others 
to long terms of rigorous imprisonment. This judicial behavi- 
our ofcoJoniaJ rulers was sehemenilj condemned not only 
by the Indian nationalists but also bv the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International (ECCI)and the Red Inter- 
national of Labour Unions (RILU}« both of whom supported 
the colonial raovtrnent against Western Impcnalism. In a joint 
appeal issued on 14 March 1923 these two international bodies 
stated 

ImpenaUst justice hi> condemned 172 men in India to 
death Tbeferocityofthts judicial murderis unsurpassed 
even in the bloody history of British rule in India. Since 
1919 India has been the scene of mass murders and brutal 
repression. Beginning in Amritsar, British imperialism has 
freely made use everywhere of tanks, bombs, machine, 
guns, and bayonets to smother the rebellious people m 
streams of blood << 

Referring to the nature of (be Chaun Chaura movement 
the joint appeal characterized it as a revolt directed against 
both the native landlords and the alien government, ’‘ftho to- 
gether such the peasant's blood The signatories of the 
joint appeal bsheved (hat the movement was a gigantic mass 
demonstration with nationalist slogans and under nationalist 
leadership They also took note that la spite of the fact that 
before the provocation bv the police the demonstration was 
quite peacefully led by such oaiionalist leaders who believed 
in the victory of non-violence, ''Imperialisni would not even 
allow a peaceful demonstration of the unarmed masses 
Imperialism is trying to smother the revolt of the eolomal 
masses la streams of blood *’** 


44 Jane Deras. et by The Communtit tnlematlonal /W3J 
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The famous Bardolj Satyagroha is also illustrative of the 
oppressive character of the British regime On ignoring the 
ultimatum issued by the Government to pay the enhanced 
rents of the revenue over 6,000 notices were issued against 
Kbatedars owoing the bulk of the land to Bardolt tatuka 
Lands of the value of Rs 3,00,000 were disposed of for 
Rs 1, 200 000 by the land assessment authorities In certain 
cases the doors of bouses were broken open without any 
inquiry as to whether the door to be broken was that of a 
Khatedar. There were also numerous cases m which the res 
tramis were levied before sunrise and after sunset Articles 
such as cooking vessels beds etc seeds carts, and bullocks 
which were origmally exempted from attachment, were seized ** 
In a number of other cases the Japu (confiscation) ofS ers 
seized the property of persons who were not liable to pay 
any land revenue whatever In some cases even while selltog 
the property so seized no attempt svas alleged to have b'eii 
made to find out as to whose property was being sold In 
numerous cases articles restrained were sold at negligible 
pnces and policemen and revenue peons made bids among 
themselves to purchase them at the auction sales.*’ * Bardolt 
is now a scene of frantic lawlessness The men in charge of 
the operations have thrown all decency to the winds *, reported 
Mahadev Desai to Young India on 3 May 1928 Besides 
the attachment work was conducted ruthlessly B g bags of 
gram were attached only to be left behind because of the non 
availability of porters The attached carts had to be driven by 
peons But the oppression did not end here Large tracts of 
land were declared to be forfeited By the end of June 1928 
1400 acres of land had been d sposed of under forfeiture notices 
and about 5 000 acres more was fixed as target to be disposed 
of « Sardar Patel exhorted every peasant to face firmly the 

47 The Tgures quoted f om (be text of the conclusions of the 
ManshI Cemmiltee, publUhed in Young M a 1927 28 (Madras 
1935J p 1074 
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bureaucratic oppression and to prefer to be “riddled by bullets 
and to allow his bones to be manure ”** rather (ban allow an 
outsider to cuUi\ ate his fields In the words of Ghandhiji the 
peasant was engaged jn a “fight unto death * ** A large number 
of peasants wre irrest*^ and convicted to long terms of 
imprisonment 

Not salsfied perhaps with the measures already adopted 
to suppress the peasants' roovemeoi, the government officials 
resorted to an attichment of buffaloes and moveable property 
They employed hefty Paihans to assist the Mamhidars and 
Mahalkaris in this worh. as their former assistants Vcihias 
were socially ewommumcated by the local peasantty And 
the hired Pathans conducted their work without restraint The 
impression created by their conduct of the attachment and 
confiscation upon the people's mmd was humorously described 
by a wag to Mahadev Desai thus 

Pathans to the right of them 
Pathans to the left of them 
Pathans to the front of them 
Police at the tail of them 
Marched the buffalo Bngade** 

The seized buffaloes worth hundreds of rupees were 
auctioned or sold for nominal prices According to the inquiry 
conducted by the Munshi Commitee in 76 villages the total 
number of buffaloes taken away was 16,611 out of which 3,801 
fell ill due to the illlreatment The total number of bullocks 
taken away was 13 091 out of which 442 fell ill The total 
number of deaths among the ammals was estimated to be 93 ** 

To suppress the growing Wrorkmg class movement the 
bureaucracy also introduced various repressive measures 
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Tovkiirils the close of 1928 it introduced mio the Legislative 
Assemby a Trades Disputes Bill which wns passed into an Act 
in 1929 The provisions of the Act were a direct attempt to 
crush working-class orgamzalion The Act was divided info 
three parts the first provided for the appointment of coropul- 
soryCourtsof InquiryandConcihation Boards for the settle 
men( of industrial disputes the second made it illegal 
to withdraw labour from the public ulihcy services, such as the 
Railways Postal Service, Water and Light Supply and Public 
Conservancy, unless each individual going on strike gave one 
month’s notice in writing to the Administration and the third 
part declared illegal strikes which had any object other than 
or m addition to the furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
trade or industry in question or those strike> which inflicted 
hardship upon the community or were intended m the opinion 
of the Government to coercv ihc Governmcni The Act also 
prohibited sympathetic strikes and th* workers of one industry 
supplying funds to strikers in another »• 

The introduction of (he Trades Disputes Bill into the 
Legislative Assembly met with tough opposition no( only of the 
Lett but of the Right in the labour movement The Govern 
ment labour nominee N Vf Joshi, (he most moderate of trade 
unionists, announced his opposition to ir in (he following 
terms 

The second part of the DiJ? which deals with strikes and 
lock-outs in the public utility service is the most controver- 
sial as well as objectionable } want to emphasize (bat 
the Government of India js attempting to pass legislation 
which IS more drastic than the old British legislation of 
1875 Even eminent judges in England have admitted 
that although the law regarding the relation between master 
and servants provides for penalties for master as well as 
servant, the law has hardly been used against masters 
Moreover, in a state of society where capitalists dominate the 

56 See the Proceed n^s of kceistulve Assembly (a InJlon Quarterly 
Keglster, tB28 (Calcutta) vo| II, pp 170 
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Go\trmnent, the law is bound to be used against workers 
I shall haw to oppose the whole Bill 

Joshi was onl> expressing moderately what the whole of 
the working class mosement was thinking indignantly 

Not content with the Trades Disputes Bill, the Go\ eminent 
introduced the Public Safety Bill It was first introduced into 
the Legislatiw Assembly m September 1928, but it was defeated 
by a concerted effort of the nationalist groups, who were not 
only influenced by popular pressure, but were also opposed on 
prmciple to concedmg drastic powers to the Gov'emment for 
the repression of anti Gotemment political movements, feanng 
that the Government was quite capable of using those powers 
against their own orgaiuzatioas The speeches of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and other leaders of the Swaraj Party reflected 
vehemsnt denunciations of and bard hitting polemics against 
the autocracy of the Government and pleas for the coostitational 
rights of the sobj%t The Government was defeated by the 
casting vote of thePresidentoftbe Assembly, Mr Vjthalbhai 
Patel, owing to the negligence of a member of the Enropeaa 
group who armed too late to vote, and the Public Safety Bill 
acquired even greater importance as the subject of a nationalist 
victory Over the Government- The latter announced its mten- 
tion of re-mtroducing the BiU at the next session, and both 
sides settled down to a campaign of propaganda for and 
against. The “Commomsl Menace ’ became the obsession of 
the pro-Govemment press; a menace of which the existence was 
vigorously denied by the nationalist organs Interest in the 
Public Safety Bill which was nghtly regarded as another attempt 
at draconian legislation, raoanted high with the approach of the 
next session of the Legulative Assembly; and protest meetings 
against the Bill were held »a ewy pohtica] centre Ihronghont 
the country 

On 4 February 1929 tbs Government reintroduced the 
Public Safety Bill Both the side were well ready for a 
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showdown again Csplaimns the reasons Tor bringing m the 
measure, the Home Member said 

The principle underlying the Bill >»as to ini.cst the Govern- 
ment with the power 10 check the mischuvous activities of 
persons (real or supposed Communists) coming from 
outside India Industrial unrest in the country was 
exploited by (working on) illiterate and ignorant industrial 
workers especially in Bombay and Calcutta Turther, 
sedulous attempts were being made to bnng the youth 
movement in the country within (he orbit of communism 

Ke then referred to the grave disorders consisting of lightning 
strikes, murderous assaults, and other ‘Meplorable" incidents 
that had taken place m the last fvw months in the industnal 
areas of Dombaj and Calcutta ** 

The debate on the Bill was ton^ and arduous Dewao 
Cbamanlal retorted to the HomcMonber ‘TheBiJI war 
introduced m last sasioa but was not passed four months have 
Since passed but nothing tike destruction of society has cone 
to pass ' ** Pandit Motilal Nehru characterised the Bill as a 
direct attack against Indian Nationalism and the Indian 
National Congress He called the measure the Slavery of 
India OdI or the Safety of Bureaucracy Bill ** It was to 
oppose the Bill that bombs were thrown by Bhagat Singh 
and others in the Central Assembly in ApnJ 1929 The 
second reading of the Bill was passed by a majantyof votes 
On 2 April, however, the President, Mr Patel, made a 
statement asking Government either to postpone the Bill 
pending the Meerut trial, or if they attached greater impor 
tance to passing the Bill at this juncture, to withdraw the 
Case xujd ihao prpc cd Xuilhcr with tbc JWJ JJe 
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contended that the fundamental basis of the Bill was virtually 
indentical with the case preferred against the 31 accused As 
Government refused to comply with either of these condi 
tions the President finally ruled the Bill out of order 
on 11 April 1929 Government then contented themselves by 
issuing an ordinance m terms of the Public Safety Bill 

The repression did not remain confined to legislation 
only In industrial and textile strikes the police banned the 
meetings and processions of the workers, searched their houses 
and took away the so-called seditious and socialiist literature 
which preached the ideals of national independence, swaroj 
and equitable distribution of social and economic power by 
establishing a classless society 

But the matter did not end here By using force over 
the people la mass demonstrations the bureaucracy incited the 
people to violence In Rae BamByand F>'zabad districts of 
UJ* when the police and military fired on the peasants' 
processioos mlanuacy 1921, reprisals were taken by a mob 
of 10,000 strong by storming the jail, burning the bazar and 
looting the zammdar's p iup e rty at Munshigunj On 23 January 
1921, in a not in Fjiabad distnct several constables were 
killed Similarly, when special mUilaiy measures were taken 
with the repeated use of violence both by lbs Military and the 
PoliCT to break down the strike in Madras mills dunng the 
days of Non-co-operation movement the results, according to 
the Madras Intelligence Department, were “disastrous “** 
The head of the provineial intelligence reported to the Home 
Department at Delhi that the conduct of the strikers soon 
took an “ugly turn and a regular reign of violence, terrorism 
and lawlessness began in the Mill area.’’** Likewise, the 
whipping of Chander Shekhar Azad during the da)'s of 
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non-co-opcfatton and the lathi-chargmg of the anti Simon 
procession at Lahore culmmaiing in the tragic death of Lala 
Lajpai Rai, prowled Bhagat Singh and others to pay tit for 
tat In the latter case a HSRA leaflet pasted on the walls m 
Lahore streets announced 

The murder of a leader respected by millions of people at 
the uni^orth) hands of an ordinafy police oflina] hJee J P 
Saunders was an insult to the nation It was (he bounden 
duty of young men of India to efface it Our objective is 
to wtirk fora rrvtstution which would end exploitation of 
man by man •* 

History also tool its revenge on the perpetrators of 
Jallianwalla Bagh The year 1940 carries a special significance 
in the history of Indian national movement Sir Michael 
O' Dweer, the Lieutenant Governor of Punjab, who had 
approved the massacre order at Amritsar, met his doom at the 
hands of a young Indian by (he name of Udbam Smgh, widely 
known in London circles by the name of Jieba The Albety 
Room m the Catton Hall of London where O'Dwyers 
murder took place, is a living memory of the revenge to the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre 

The hatred of the bureaucracy for young revolutionaries 
was deep-rooted Their red lapeism reached its climax when their 
class first permitted the family ofV D Savaskar to meet the 
latter at Andamans after eight years, but withdrew the 
permission as soon as the yougcr brother and wife of Savarkar 
reached Calcutta It was a cruel joke indeed When one of the 
family members wrote to the Government of Bombay, it dircc 
ted him to enquire of port Blaire If the Commissioner of port 
Blaire was approached on the subject he referred him to the 
Goverament of India, if one wrote to the later it wrote back to 
say that the flnal decision rested with the Government of 
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Bombay Things weni on lite this for years togehter How curcl 
was the bureaucracy can also be judged from ih fact that 
the cider brother of saaarkar had been sentenced to transporta 
tion for life for merely writinga pamphlet of ten pages 

In fact, a Mcious circle was created Oppression provoke 
disturbances and the disturbances were used for perpetuating 
oppression and hampenng reforms But the revolutionary 
nationalist was determined to bang to an end this state of 
anarchy Declaring his determination Sardar Bhagat Singh 
in his last letter ■written as his testament and smuggled out of 
jail a few days before his hanging affirmed 

Let us declare that the state of war does exist and shall 
exist so long as the Indian toiling masses and their natural 
resources are being exploited by a handful of exploiter* 
They may be purely British capitalist or mixed British 
and Indian or exen purely Indian It shall be waged ever 
with new vigour, greater audaa^ and unflinching detenni 
nation till the socialist republic is established 

Still another general impression created by the presence of 
the bureaucrats in India was that by living aloof from the 
people they made the people awe stricken, and thus enabled 
them and their servants to feel secure in the multitude which, 
if It had developed the requisite consciousncis of their power 
and boldness to face the results would have shaken ihcir foun 
dations Sustaining himself on this psychology the bureaucrat 
symboLzed terror to the masses, was an object of awe to the in 
tclligentsia, and embodunent ofagosernment (demanding na 
Uonal submission) to the rich He would, iherefoie, tolerate 
nothing that had even the remote probability of disturbing 
that psychology Besides, the bureaucrat tolerated bnbery in 
the revenue staff so that the enviroiuneat of terror in the 
creation of which the staff made substantial contributions, 
could prevail Moreover, the bureaucrat was trained on how he 
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should handle the people upon whom he was going to rule 
rather than how he should act for thor welfare and progress 
AH this, of course, led to the undermining of nation’s intellect, 
energy and efTicjency, impeding educational progress, ham 
penng the popularization of a system of national education 
and causing a decline of nation’s industrial efllciency and 
scientific achievements and widespread impoverishment of the 
masses 

Monopolization of Ponrr 

The British regime was equally adamant to keep the 
administratise services exclusively a Dniish concern 

A discnmittatory altitude in regard to Indians was really 
reflected in the administrative services For instance, in the 
Railway Service. European and Anglo Indians who were II 42 
per cent among the total population of literates in the Ertglish 
language in India, held 75 68 percent of the appointments 
(of the upper subordinate staff drawing Rs 250 and over on 
the iwche State Railways) in 1924 and 73 46 per cent of the 
appointments in 1925. where as Nfuslims and non Muslims, 
who were 88 57 per cent in the population of literates in 
English, had 24 32 per cent and 26 54 per cent of these 
appointments, respectively in the two years Details about the 
gazetted officers on 31 Match 1926 show that 73 4 per cent of 
them were Europeans, 14 3 Hindus, 2 7 Muslims, and 9 6 
other classes In India the minimum and maximum railway 
salaries were in the ratio of 1 444, in Japan I 22, in China 
I 32, in Germany I 11, in France! 12, in Denmark 1 5 
and so on •• 

The same discriminatory position was reflected in the 
appointment of Indians to the Secretariat of the Govemraent 
of India and the various local governments The following 
tables” for IP2I-22 provide the necessary figure 

66 Modern Jtfvim' (Calcutta, 1W7^, vol XLl.p, 633 

67 Tables quoted by V S Sniuvas Sastrt in bts address deliwed at 
tbc aonuaf session or the Nattosal Libera) Federation of India 
held St Nagpur oo 27 December, J927,5/>eee/>es«»d ilrtiJoffs of 
SojtrftO 7, p, 336 
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Table 1 

GOVERT^MENT OF INDIA 


Secretaries including 

Joint Secretaries 
Deputy Secretaries 
Under Secretaries 


13 1 Indian 

13 3 Indians 

5 1 Indian 


Table U 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Secretaries 

Dy Secys Under Secys 

Total Indians 

Assam 4 

0 2 
(1 Indian) 

6 

1 

Bengal 9 

2 2 

13 

Nil 

Bihac& Orissa 6 
(I Indian) 

0 5 

(2 Indians) 

n 

3 

Bombay 9 

6 3 

(I Indtao) (1 Indian) 

18 

2 

C P 3 

0 3 

(2 Indians) 

6 

2 

Madras 8 

(1 Indian) 

1 7 

(6 Indians) 

16 

7 

Punjab 7 

(1 Indian) 

0 10 

(1 Indian) 

17 

2 

UP 9 

(1 Indian) 

4 5 

(3 Indians) 

18 

4 

Total 55 

(4 Indians) 

13 37 

(1 Indian) (16 Indians) 

105 

21 


In the beginning of August 1922, Premier Lloyd Georg'* 
proudly pointed out tn the House of Commons that 1 200 
Britams were actually governing 315 million Indians With 
the addition of 700 British police oEBcers the total number 
of India’s rulers rose to 1,900 white men”, said Lloyd 


68 Speech and Ceuretcit«d tv IbiiAr/mria 10 August 1922 Bombay 
Selection from Noripppers Joly December, 1925, p T72. 
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George about this achievement, “There is hardly anything 
that IS comparable in it m the history of the ivorld The 
British have reason to be proud of this miracle ” In this 
same well-known “Steel-frame” Speech he asserted that (he 
Civil Service must continue to be British wliatever might happen 
in India ” 

Indians were no exception to (he usual rule They 
watched with displeasure (be power which should be handed 
over to men of iheir class, m the control of foreigners They 
raised a storm of protest and clamoured that the British Premier 
should apologize for his ( C S Speech S A Dange’s Socialist 
also joined the issue on 26 August 1922, and it wrote “The 
storm over the Premier’s speech has not cooled down " But 
at the same time the paper expressed mabihty to understand 
the demand by those quarters that the Premier should have 
expressed regret and apologized for wbat he said Lime* 
lighting the real poUtik of British rulers the paper believed that 
the Premier had spoken the (ruth that was in his and bis govern 
meat’s mind It added that to tell hun to apologize m speaking 
what he honestly felt was certainly telling "Mr Lloyd George 
to be more Georgian, for to speak what one honestly thinks 
IS un Georgian in Britain’ To give lesson to Mr. George in 
‘Georgism’ IS certainly presumptuous!" Moreover, the paper 
added that when Indians asked (he Premier to apologize, they 
must first think what powers they had to compel him to do so, 
if he refused The paper continued 

He is (he Premier of a Nation (hat is budding (wo battle 
ships, after the disarmament conference, he is a man who 
can command a fleet of airships at a moment's bidding 
To compel him to apologize, we must have something 
more than a mere printing press and paper to write an 
editorial demand for apology 


69 Ibid 

70 Borr^ay SeUciton from Hevnfuptrs, (Home Department , 
Oovrroineni of India), Joly-Dccembcr 1922, p 863 
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On the same day the paper quoted Karl Marx s definition 
of the Go\cmment It is nothing but an cxecutnc committee 
to manage the affairs of the bourgeoisie *“* Commenting on 
the sam- issue on 22 August 1922 the Shaktf «TOtc 

Mr Lloyd George s recent speech on India sbosw that 
Govemm-nt regards Indians as no b*ltcr than beast whom 
It can fl»et m any manner it lilcs The grant of the Reforms 
IS considered by it a great favour conferred on India, which 
may be withdrawn if that country docs not give a good acc 
ount of Itself We thin! it is an extremely helpless condition 
broueht on by long subjection that has emboldened Mr 
Lloyd George to use the language be has used The time 
however, is not far distant when the Bntish will have to 
retire from this country ** 

Indians also limelighted and cnticized the cxiravapncy 
of emoluments paid to the Bniish officers in India In his 
presidential address delivered at the first sesson of the All 
India Trade Union Congress held at Bombay in November, 
1920 Lala LajpatRai alleg-d ibat the Government “sweats its 
low est «erv ice in a w ay as perhaps no other gov eminent on the face 
of the drib docs In fact he challenged the Bntish Government 
to show him any olh*r country in the world which paid its higher 
civil and imlitary service anything like the salaries the Govern 
menX of India did According to his estimation m the whole 
of the United Stales there was only the President who got more 
than Rs 25 000 per annum In Japan even the Prim** Minister 
did not get that amount. In the United States the low^t 
salary allowed to a clerk or a porter in government office was 
from about 1000 to 1 400 dollars a year th* honorarimn 
allowed to a cabinet minister was 12,000 dollars a year; in 
India a cabinet minister eot Rs 80 000 a year besidn 
allowances while fiis oreferfv got only Rs 120 a year or at the 
most 180’* 


71 Ibid, p 831 
*2, Ibid, p 8« 

73 Ujpat Rai. tndut s W Oi $o Frrtdom (Madras, I92t) p 1« 
"•A Ib»d pT 
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In fact, tn calculating the requirements of a civil servant, 
the CosTfumcnt of India showed a great deal ofgenerosit>, 
proMding for the education of his children and the luxury of 
travelling to and from Europe All these privileges were added 
toby presents But he did not allow the “grinding poverty” 
around him and the fact ibai be and bis predecessors were 
responsible for it 

The elected members of the AssemW> brought these 
shortcomings of the admimstratioo to the notice of the Govern- 
ment m 1923 in the Assembly Considerable attention was 
devoted to the questionof Indiamsation In the debate on a 
resolution to establish the principle that recruitment for AIl- 
India Services except (hose of a technical character, should 
be made tn India, the House accepted a Government amend- 
ment (hat enquiries should he made from the provincial 
Governments on the measures possible for the increased 
recruiting of Indians for the services In fulfilment of this 
promise, the 0 Donned circular was issued, which formed one 
of the incidents leading up to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on the I’ub'ic Services under the chairmanship 
of Lord Lee of Pareham m June 1923 ‘ 

The Report of the Coramissioti was published on 27 May 
1924 In regard to the future orgvnizaiion, the recommend- 
ations centred round the plan of entrusting to local govern 
ments the future recruitment for the services operating in the 
transferred spheres of education agncullurc, vctermar>, forests 
(in Bombay and Burma), and of certain branches of engineer- 
ing The Secretary of State adopted these recommendations 
The Commission further proposed that the control of certain 
serv ices should be transferred from the Secretary of State to 
the Government of India and that for the services which would 
remain on an all India basts, and under the ultimate control of 
the Secretary of Stale, a faige increase in the proportion of 
Indian recruilmenl should take place This recommendation 


7S Sec M!a in 1923 24 (Calcutt*. 0<wt orfiKiia, 1924), pp 9^7 
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too was accepted b> the Secretary of State and jt was envisaged 
that in future the proportion of Indian recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Senicc of Engineers will be 60 
percent, to the Indian Police Service 50 per cent, and to the 
Indian Forest Service 75 per cent The commission also made 
financial recommendations 

It IS undeniable that such measures taken by the British 
rule paved the way, though on a limited scale, for the educated 
Indians to tram themselves with administrative responsibilities 
and to gradually substitute the British bureaucrats after the 
attainment of national independence In the post independence 
era these Indian civil servants were one of the powerful elements 
that maintained the national integration in tact But there was 
the other side of such political developments too Indians 
recruited to the Civil Service during British rule were nothing 
but an instrument of perpetuating the British rule m India 
However much patriotically they might have cherished national 
independence, their official responsibilities restrained them from 
giving open expression to (heir patriotic sentiments But 
sycophants among them did not hesitate to consider it a matter 
of pnd* to express their allegiance to the Bntish Raj on whose 
mercy they depended for their livelihood 

Resuming the subject of immediate study, Indian leaders 
generally severely criticized the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission It is to be noticed that responsible criticism made 
by the intelligentsia concentrated itself on certain aspects It 
criticized the Commission for its failure to recommend an 
Indian m place of a European basic pay rate for the services 
on the ground that one consequence of the continuation of the 
cxisliug standards vsouJd be to deprive India of the financial 
relief which might otherwise have accrued from increasing 
Indianzation Secondly, it wras pointed out that the Public Ser 
Vices in India (instituted a survival of the pre reform days, and 
that no amount of minor modifications would adapt them to 
play their part in an India which longingly cherished swaraJ^ 

76 Mia I/I \9241i pp6« 
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The rccommendatfons of the Commission were also deba 
led jn the September session of the AssembJym 1924 The 
official motion pul forward by the Home Member, Alexander 
Muddiman, to endorse m pnnciple the mam recommendations 
of the Commission, was challenged by the leader of the Swaraj 
Party, Pandit Motilal Nehru He moved an amendment which< 
after detailing the dissatisfaction of the Assembly with the 
genesis and operation of the Commission, pleaded that the 
House was unable on ihe material before it to satisfy itself of 
propriety and reasonableness of the recommendations, but 
would nevertheless be prepared, if recruitment were stopped 
outside India, to consider the alleged grievances of the present 
incumbents of the services and to recommend such measure of 
redress as a Committee elected by the House recommened A 
healed debate /asitns over halt a week tallowed Bamag the 
European elected members and certain independents the majo- 
rity of opposition opinion in the House displayed positive 
hostility to the recommendations of the Commission Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, m particular, maintained that the present cons 
titution of the Indian Services was *'an anachronism, and the 
Government was attempting the impossible task of worbmg a 
reformed constitution by means of an unreformed administra 
live machine’ * Continuing his speech he condemned the 
concentration, m the hands of administrative cadres, of the 
control of policy He also asserted that it lay with the Assembly 
to define the power of permanent officials and to lay down the 
conditions of their recnictment and to define the policy which 
they must execute ” The official standpoint was strongly plea 
ded by the Home Member and bis other colleagues in the 
Government Certain representatives of European non-officnl 
opinion too strongly supported the official position Noncthe 
less the Swarajist amendment was carried by 68 votes to 46 • ® 
But the Government Jnd still another instrument to defy the 
popular verdict It sucvccdcd m reversing it in the Council of 


78 JbU p 318 
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State v/hich after a prolonged debate and the rejection of seve- 
ral amendments passed the ofTicial resolution without division 

The attitude of Goverament was disapproved by the 
nationalists It was generally felt that power was still where it 
was before |919 To rccogniae a government which defied 
vote of censure passed by the united efforts ofthe nationalists, 
certified every demand rejected by the legislature at the arbit- 
rary will and advice of the bureaucracy thus making the parlia- 
mentary control over administrative development illusory and 
ineffective, was out of the question for any self respecting 
Indian It showed that practically the Civil Service was the 
Government and the State The very talk of it was undignified, 
humiliating and derogatory to his nationalism** The more 
radical a nationlist, the more bitter was his criticism of the 
bureaucrats 

The Indian point of view was supported by Earl Wmterton 
Concluding his India Office vote speech lo the British Parliament 
in 1923 he declared that all other countries bad an independent 
status m global politics, but the “big Indian elephant** was 
“tied to the tail ofthe British lion” and went wherever it was 
“dragged” There was not a single country in entire Asia of 
which people suffered chronic starvation like India There 
prevailed “emasculating peace ’ of apeculiar nature Only it ^was 
disturbed constantly by dacoities, occasionally by Dyerian 
exploits, and often by “pacific feats” of the police ** 

The renowned British writer, Aldous Huxley, who was on a 
tour of South Asia at about this time in 1924, too marked a 
sharp anomaly in the administrative and political structure 
of India. In his travel diary he observed that nowhere was 


SI IbUt 

S2. See the speech orLala Lajpat Ral on 27 March 1926 at Lahore, 
Indian e'wrrrr/j' January— Jane 1926 (.Calcutta) Vol I 
p. 59 

83. Ab extract taken from the speech poblishedinAfoijn'n Review 
(Calcntu, 1923), Vo! XXIV.p 119 
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ihe contrast between oJd and new more striking than in India 
Humamfanan fceljogi with regard to men had been introduced 
superficially from outside He remarked 

Old and new straoeejy coetist and India is ruled h 
accordance with two completeiy inirampatible theones of 
government that of Akbar, shall we sa>, and that of 
Woodrow Wilson On Monday the watchword of the 
Execiitne is Reform and Responsible Self Govemment’* 
Like Ohser Twist, (he Indians immediately ask for more 
and the Goscmmenl nervously decides to be firm On 
Tuesday some General Dyer rivals the exploits of iKe 
Moguls . repressive legislation is passed, the gaols are 
CTOwded On Wednesday the Government is seized svith 
conscientious qualms remembering what Mr Gladstone 
said in 1882 and why the Great War was fought, makes a 
generous gesture (he response is so unenthusiastic that it 
becomes necessary on Thursday to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act and imprison several thousand suspects without 
a trial By (he end of the week, everybody, including the 
Government Itself i$ feeling rather muddled** 

Despite the considerable harm done to India by the bureau 
crats there were conservative leaders like Churchil] in England 
who eulogized their rule They were in his view above self 
interest Tliey depended tor (heir existence upon (he uncontrolled 
authority conferred on (hem If that ouihorily was discredited or 
hampered end broken up,* measureless disasters would descend 
upon 350 million ‘p-rfrc!ly helpless poor folk »» 

Resignation by ladtans 

But Indians rcpudiited such a view With the inaugura 
tion of the Non Co-opcratioa Movement m 1920, Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congress appealed to Indians 
to resign their ICS jobs A number of people responded 


S4 AldousHuxley //filn^Fltoe (London, l?27j,pp 56-7 
85" 'Winston S Churchill Mia and other Speeefirs See 
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Among them vfz% Subbas Oiandra Bose who had secured 
the fourth position in the ICS examination held in 1920 in 
London Disclosing hts intentions in this connection to 
his elder brother Sarat Chandra Bose, he wrote on 22 
September 1920 

After all is senicc to be the end all and be all of m> 
life 7 The CimI Service can bring one all kinds of worldl) 
comfort, but arc not these acquisitions made at the expense 
of one’s soul I ihmk »i is hypocns> to maintain that the 
highest ideals ofone s life are compatible with subordina 
lion to the conditions of senice which an ICS man has 
got to accept *• 

Kxelil Soperforltf 

Though as a result ofpenisteot harping by Moderate* 
and Extremists since the opening decade of the preent century 
against the nostalgic concept of racial superiority displayed 
the British rulers in India it bad ceased to manifest 
publicly. It continued to dominate the subconscious mind of 
those British ofBcers and military men who m their childhood, 
had been nurtured m the public nutsenes lo England designed 
to produce future Empire-butldeo This sulxooscious mind 
conditioned by «np«ialislic tendenaes but blocked inevitably 
by the growing political and nationalistic consciousness m 
Indian people could helplessly find no other suitable course 
to ventilate itself than the official files and records reserved 
for confidential remarks which were circulated only among the 
Empire builders Aud it was no less a person than the 
British Commander in Chief m India General Lord Rawlinson 
who exploited this novelty (o the full at the time of Moplah 
upsurge not only (o establish the validity of age old Indian 
saying India waS won by Indians from Indians for the 
Bnlish, but also to bide the fighting incapacity of the 
British soldiers In his demi-official letter dated Simla 


SS Subbas Chaadr* Bose ilii fitJian PU#rtm (CaJeottt, 194S) 
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4 October 1921, written to the Home Member, William Vincent 
he disclosed his mind thus 

I shall be glad when (he Burmese and Gurkha troops 
reach the area, for I do not like wasting good Bntisb blood 
on such scum as these Moplahs When they do arrive I 
propose to withdraw the bulk of the British troops, leaving 
only a nucleus there 

To satiate their imperialistic lust in thegarb ofdivinity 
these military generals and bureaucrats literally subscribed to 
the view held by the Bishop of Oiford about colonial India, 
"God has entrusted India (o us (o hold it for Him, and we 
have no r/ght to g/ve it up'** 

Though the idea had become an integral part of Bntish 
rule Since its very inception it was given to Rudyard Kipling, 
chronicler ofcolonial India, to deepen its impact on the mmd 
of Bntish rulers As George OrweiJ pointed out, Kiphng had 
sold biraself to "the British governing class, not flnancially 
but emotionally' and m turn went out as a super salesman 
to convert others to the cause of the Empire through the 
medtura of his literature In his writings he was to interpret 
With greater zest the words of Bishop of Oxford True to 
the ideal of an imperialist he realized that to present this idea 
forcefully, he must portray the heroism and self sacrifice of 
Englishmen working in India for the Empire He tried to 
show that theirs was not an easy (ask. for they had to battle 
against superstition and vjotence and had to deal with "the 
lesser breed without thclaw"** Kiplmg glorified the Empire- 
builder, whose excellence increased with corresponding emphasis 
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on the strange and uncongenial environment in which he had 
to cany out bis task The conversion of follovicrs to the cause 
of Empire became an obsession with him 

Thus it was he who made the English people consider 
the Empire a sacred trust He invested the idea with a new 
power and position of exploitation by ecpiounding the doctrine 
of the “White Man’s Burden ’* Most of his Indian writings 
can be considered an amplification and interpretation of this 
VICIOUS and poisonous doctnne He made use of an Old 
Testament philosophy of history, describing the English as 
the chosen people of God for His service in His cause For 
him Imperiabsm became shamelessly a sentiment rather 
than a policy, its foundations were moral rather than 
a dirtum 

Following the footsteps of Kiplmg the Imperialists laid 
stress on the supenonty of Anglo-Saxon race But, let it be 
remembered that the Empire builders could not cherish a 
Savage contempt for anyone without its being quickly reciproca- 
ted and ceusured Indians did r«;iprocate and censure No 
better tune could be availed of by them than the occasion of 
the arrival of the Simon Commission or what was mdignantly 
called the All White Commission In great sarcasm the 
Modtm Reitew published a parody to Rudvard Kipling’s 
poem, which was entiUed "The Dark Man’s Burden” Some 
of the lines quoted from the same make an interesting reading 
Load up the Dark hfan’s burden 
Send forth your Sons in armor 
To beat the naked down— 

Make plain to furlhesi beaihen 
Where Christian banner Swings, 

That “Freedom’s little finger 
Weighs more than lions of Kings ” 

Our Dark shall bear the burden 
Our White will take the pay 
And Medicines standing ready 
For him who says us “Nay” 
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Tram up those sons in armor 
Tbcir glorious path to seek. 

To boast of White Man's Iwnor 
And he but to v/eak, 

To use *'our native slim 
To build those sons’ renotm. 

And when they’ve served your purpose 
They turn ibe rebels domj 
Tor Dark must bear the burdnr, 

While White will tale the pay 
And cord awaits the traitor 
Who dares to say us ‘Nay •» 

Some of the Indians met this concept of racial aupcrionty 
by contemptuously nicknanung the Dnfish as '•Western 
Monies j" in leaflets issued dunng the intensive phase of 
national liberation struggle** 

In the course of his forty five years of reporting m every 
part of the world and editorial wTiting for The New Yfifk Times 
Herbert K Matheivs keenly observed ihese changing attitudes, 
capacities, emotions, ambuiions and expectations of the people 
m India and other parts of Afro>Asian world In his review 
of the political situation oo the eve cf the retirement he 
recalled (hose hectic days when nationalism became (he most 
powerful of all emotions and motives m the destruction of 
empires and the transformation of the colonies The connota* 
tions of racial superiority, tbe White man s burden, imperi 
ahsm, paternalism all of them looked to him as phony as 
Mussolini's fascism turned out to be ** 

India's Position la tbe Empire 

But the causes of Indian discontent were not «inQned to 
the internal afTatn of India Tbe condition of Indians overseas 


91 **The Oiik Mio i Butd-a Modern RerJew (CalculU), December 
1928, XLir, p 687 ‘ 

92. Home (Pol ) Dspartmenl, File Ko 137/1921, p 
93 tlerben K. Mathews • Lookins Back**. The Ttnvi cf India 
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on the strange and uncongenial environment m which he had 
to carry out his task The conversion of followers to the cause 
of Empire became an obsession with him 

Thus it was he who made the English people consider 
the Empire a sacred trust He imested the idea with a new 
power and position of exploitation by expounding the doctrine 
of the “White Man’s Burden ’’ Most of his Indian writings 
can he considered an amplification and interpretation of this 
vicious and poisonous doctrine He made use of an Old 
Testament philosophy of history, describing the English as 
the chosen people of God for His service in His cause For 
him Imperialism became shamelessly a sentiment rather 
than a policy; its foundations were moral rather than 
a dictum 

Following the footsteps of Kipling the Imperialists laid 
stress on the superiority of Anglo Saxon race But, let it be 
remembered that the Empire builders could not cherish a 
Savage contempt for anyoae without its being quickly reciproca 
ted and censured Indians did reciprocate and censure No 
better time could be availed of by them Ibati the occasion of 
the ams'al of the Simon Commission or what was indignantly 
called the All White Comimssioo In great sarcasm the 
Modern Ralew pubbshed a parody to Rudjard Kipling’s 
poem, svbich was entitled “The Dark Man’s Burden ’ Some 
of the lines quoted from the same make an interesting reading 
l^ad up the Dark Man’s burden 
Send forth your Sons m armor 
To beat the naked down— 

Make plain to furthest heathen 
Where Christian banner Swings, 

That ‘ Freedom’s little finger 
Weighs more than lions of Kings 
Our Dark shall bear the burden 
Our White Will take the pay 
And Medicines standing ready 
For him who says us “Nay” 
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Tfscn up those sons in Armor 
Their glorious paih to seek. 

To boisl of White Man's honor 
And he but to «veak, 

To me “our native allies' 

To build those sons* renown. 

And when they’se served your purpose 
They turn the rebels down 
For Dark must bear the burden, 

While White will take the pay 
And cord awaits the traitor 
Who dares to say us “Nay •» 

Some of the Indians met this concept of racial supenority 
by contemptuously oicknamins the British as “Western 
Monke)!*’ tn (eaUets issued during the intensive phase of 
national liberation struggle** 

In the course of his forty five years of reporting m every 
part of the world and editorial wntiBg for The New TetU Times 
Herbert K MaChesrs keenly observed these changing attitudes, 
capacities, emotions, ombutions and expectations of the people 
m India and other parts of Afro-Asian world In his review 
of the political situation on the eve of the rrtiremeot he 
recalled those hectic days wbea nationalism became the most 
powerful of all emotions and motives m the destruction of 
empires and the transformation of the colonies The connota* 
tions of racial superioriiy, the White man's burden, imperi- 
alism, paternalism -- all of them looked to him as phony as 
Mussolini's fascism turned out to be ** 

India's Position Jo the Empire 

But the causes of Indian discontent were no! confined to 
the internal affairs etlodia The condition of Indians overseas 
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uasa matter of scnous concern There were many ways, felt 
an Indian, of insnUmg a dependent country One of them 
was to talk of India being an equal partner in the Eropire U 
was a Bntish Empire, yet Indians were supposed to be equal 
citizens init»* At the meetings of the Imperial Conference 
the Indian representatives had brought into notice the 
incongruity prevailing in regard to India s status At the 
Imperial Conference held in 1921, Snnivas Sastn complained, 
he could not fail to remember that the position Indian 
reprercntatives occupied here was not comparable by an> 
stretch of imagination to the position occupied by their 
oilleagues from the Dormnions They were called there by 
virtue of their being Prune Miuistcrs Indians came by 
nomination from the Govenunent of India Indians realized 
that this marked a great difference in Iheir status »* The 
humiliating anomaly was again brought into notice at the 
Imperial Conference held on 23 October, 1923 when Mr 
Fitzgerald (New Fouadland) stated 

Putting myself in (he posiiionof India, Ido not think 
Indian representatives here are of an equality with us, 
because they are not really here lo a rqirescntatjve capacity 
They are not really sent by an independent Indian Govern- 
ment, and they cannot be really ^garded as equal with the 
rest of us This hyper sensitiveness that Ih^ have about 


94 Icdia’s reprexcutioo la the Imperial War ConfeieDces with 3 
nominee from Bntuh India and cocoa behalf of the pnnees, 
opened up the possibdicy ofXadia*s tecssnitioO in her external 
relatiQOS as a stngle enUtx A resoIuUoa of the Impcnal Con 
ferenesof t9i6 made a specific reference to the xeconstractioa 
of the Bntisb Empire after the War, with the Domuuoosaod 
India assigMd anew statos with tnereased fonctions. India’s 
admission into the Leagae of Nations wasm partial reception 
of SDcb a status. PartiapaUoa u the League of Nations, rathe 
Intensational Labour Conference and other otgnmsaliocs devel- 
oped an outlook in India with vuible repercussion on the growing 
sense ofcatioml tnuty emhraciug boih provmces and pnscely 
states. 


95 Cod. l474or J92l,p. 33 
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Ihcjf treatment outside India anses really from the fact that 
they h'\\e not, so far, reached the degree of Seir-Go^crnment 
that the rest of us ha\-e reached •• \ 

It had thus become fulfy clear that India, despite attrac' 
lite show of her place m the Imperial Conference and her 
membership of the League of Nations, bad in the last resort no 
deciding voice of her own The Gomnment of India was 
controlled by the India OfBice. and the India Office was a 
subordinate department of the British Government at White 
Hall On significant issues the British Cabinet decided what 
India would be allowed to say 

India had protested agamst the continuation of this 
incongruity. In a number of resolutions and speeches the 
public leader brought to the notice of the British Government 
and other members of the Commonwealth the economic 
discrimination m the Und laws and granting of trade licences, 
oitensive railway rules and refusal of municipal franchise In 
the 192J session of the Indian National Congress Dr Ansari 
made the satirical remark “slaves cannot be free slaves ’*•’ 

Racial DlsaimlntlioQ in Sooth Africa tad other Colonies 

The racial apartheid faced by the people of Indian ongm 
in South Africa, a member of the British Commonwealth, 
and other colonies and dominions also came to be discussed 
at the Imperial Conference on 23 October, 1923 The Indian 
representatives made eloquent speeches vindicating the right 
ofthcir people It was very much with them a matter of 
national sentiment and feeling It was of vital importance in so 
far as the national prestige of the Indians was concerned The 
position of Indian settlers was degrading, due to the negation 
of satural development which had been inflicted upon India. 


96 'India m the Imperial Cenference**, Indian Review (Madras, 1923) 
Vol XXIV. p 693 

97 Report of the J8(A Seiilon of the Indian National Congrets held at 

Coeanada In Peetmber 7923, p J73. • 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Maharaja of Alwar complained 
of a humiliation which "cuts to quick our national pride 
and our new consciousness, permeates and sours our whole 
outlook" in regard to imperial partnership Both of them 
complained of the diminution of their own value m their own 
eyes. It appeared to be nothing short of an affront to their 
self respect and honour According to Sapru the feeling on this 
question was deep'Seated and widespread AH Indians, to 
whatever political, social or religious group they belonged and 
whatever their dometic quarrels, were absolutely united "Any 
inequality of the Indian nationals’*, said Sapru, "enters like an 
iron into our souls ’’ He also pointed out that there was not 
a man either among the princes or the humblest subjects who 
did not attach great importance to the question of fzzat "When 
Izzat IS at stake, we prefer death to anything else "** “Nothing 
hurts more", said the Maharaja of Alwar, "than the loss of 
tzzat It IS that one word which is the keynote of half the 
troubles of the world ”** Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, interpreting 
the concept of Izzai, stated that he was fighting as a subject of 
King George "for a place in his household and I won’t be 
content with a place in his stables ’ Th“ Maharaja of 
Alwar also slated, “Indians m search of enterprise left their 
homes and their shores to find refuge in parts where freedom, 
justice, peace were symbolized m trident red, white and blue 

In its 40lb Session the Indian National Congress opposed 
the proposed legislation known as the Areas Reservation and 
Immigration and Registration Bill In its opinion it was the 
breach of Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914, that it was racial 
m character and was calculated to make the position of the 
settlers much worse than u was to 1914 Deploring the new 
jtgitdfputiatf Mahals Gandh* sSstfJ 


W ‘India ia the Impeml Conference”, £iJum Rnleit (Kfedras 
1923), Vol XXrV, p 690 
99 Ibid 

ion IHd 

lot. ni{d, p 693. 
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The Bill that is hanging like a sword of Democles over 
the heads of our countrymen in South Africa is designed 
not merely to heap greater wrongs upon their Jieads but 
virtually to expel them from South Africa 

During this time, by publishing his Autobiography, Mahatma 
Gandhi also brought info light many facts of the discnmma 
tion faced by the people m South Africa He recorded Prcsi 
dent Kruger s answer to an Indian delegation which bad gone 
to see him in order to plead for just treatment of Indian 
traders 


You arc the descendants of Ishmael and therefore from 
your very birth bound lo slave for the descendants of Essu 
As the descendants of Essu wc cannot admit you to rights 
placing you on an equality with ourselves You must rest 
content with what rights wc grant to you 

Criticizing this approach Mahatma Gandbi stated that it 
was the English section of the white residents of South Africa 
which bad been the strongest critics of the ideal of the equality 
of mankind It was among the English colonists in Natal that 
the Indian immigrants faced bumihalion and disgrace It was 
also the British merchants of Johannesburg and the Transvaal 
towns, who most strongly demanded from the Transvaal Cover 
ment the persecuting the Indians Likewise, Tagore, a 
little earlier than the appearance of Gandbiji s book, wrote 

The only improtant question for tbe white man of South 
Africa is how indefinitely to grow fat on ostrich feathers and 
diamond mines, and dance jaz^ dances over the misery and 
degradation of a whole race of fellow beings of a difierest 
colour from their own Possibly they beheve, that moral 
laws have a special domesticated breed of comfortable cos 


102 Reportef the -tOthSuston of the Indian ftatioml Congreu Md at 
Cai^npore In 1925, p 24 

103 MK Gandhi Salyagralia In SaahA/riea (Madras 1923), 

104 m ^ 
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cessions for the service of the people m povxz PossibI> 
they Ignore the fact, that commercial and political canni- 
baltsm, profitably practised upon foreign races, creeps back 
nearer home For, after all, inan ts not a mere liviog 
money bag jumping from profit to profit, and breaking 
Ihe backbone of human races in its leapfrog of bulging 
prosperity *** 

In the 1924 Sesssiofi of the Congress the delegates called 
upon the people not to treat the racial arrogance and prejudices 
as merely an academic question In the restnciions and ostraci 
zation inflicted on Indians there were the illustrations of 
national humiliation and political degradation Theeradica' 
tion of racial pnde only could lead to the redress of their griesa 
sees And they themselves could vindicate the honour of their 
countrymen and protect their inviolable rights by struggling 
and establishing their seir^govemment at home Only then 
could an Indian say to the govenuaect practising apartheid “At 
yoor own peril shall you touch the hair of toy brother and only 
atj-our risk shall you dare to challenge the manhood of the 
Indian race In her speech at the session Mrs Sarojini Naidu 
exhorted Indians not to remain so unpatnotic that their 
countrymen abroad go on “eating the bread of slavery 
In her speed] slie declared 

Thus far and no farther shall tyranny be over the people 
who are the blood and the bone and the flesh of the people 
of India I said to General Smuts to General Hertzog, 
“When you take your people back, then speak to me that 
you are taking my people back and not tiU then Not even 
then shall my people be moved by force or fraud from this 
land where the bones oftbetr fathers are testimony to the 


105 RibmdaiMthTaaore.'-EulaaiJ West,” V«r<niJtCTtn*(Cal- 
cnli«).Septa)b«rl921,VoLXXX.p III 
106. CoQtaest by Mn Sarojuu Nai^s tn a speech delivered at the 
Thirtynmlh session of the Isdian Nationa] Cooxren held at 
m 1924, Keporl gf the Snsloa p 100 

icr? BM, f im. 
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wealth of the white man They have contnbuted to the 
wealth of the country by the sweat of brow of the workers 
in your plantations, and still they have built up gold upon 
gold, victory upon victory, power upon power, to tyrannise 
over the hands that feed you ••• 


108 nid. p too 



b_national politics 


Our primar) concern notilJ be to gain Independence 
through a corporate effort A nation ts nner the private 
property of any Individual or a eonmunii}, nornouJd it be 
possible in India for any of the communities or classes, 
Hindu or Muslim, Capitalist or labourer, to attain suaraj 
independently I, therefore, refuse to believe that the pea 
sants and the workers, as organized eommuniiies, are In any 
way hindrances to our movement for snaroj rather lunhesl 
taiingl) end open}} agree that niiheut their close eoopera 
Uon dream of independence would be reduced to a mere 
day-dream 

(Presidential Address delnered by Subkas Chandra Bose 
at the All Bengal Youth Conference held In December, 1927 
In QnesI of the New (Calcutta, 1947), pp 122 23] 

Moderate latellisentsia 

Before (he Gandhianeratbe Indian National Congress 
represented only those sections of the Indian intelligentsia 
which belonged to English knowing classes ForamajorO of 
them, if not for all, the concept of nationalism did not go 
beyond bookish knowledge aeqaind ffom the works of Eng 
lish writers Except for Hlak and other patriots like Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Suretidra Nath Banenea^ who championed the 


t It nay be recalled that Soresdra N«h Baoeijea created much 
political comcioussess especially asioogthe imeiligestau by bia 
political loun of 1876-78 and by hts writings and speeches 
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cause of Indian freedozn aod undement suflenoe ih* leadmg 
intellectuals were Moderates Most of them were engaged m 
a constitutional struggle which demanded as its essential quality 
the skill in debate and eloquence m speech They acted as if 
country would achiew independence by the nell'intcationcd 
resolutions passed by a small caucus of intellectuals more 
interested m discussion than action Apart from a few protests 
made at small meetings, they met once a year m the session 
during the last week of December and they enlogtrcd it as the 
week of sacrifice 


According to Pattabbi Sitaramayya this was the age 
of intellectualism when the learned lawyers entering politics 
regarded it as a duty to obtain swaraj on the plane of intcll 
ectualiiy through the aid of argumentation, “by filling, we 
may say, a suit for swaraj before the House of Commons, 
free of stamp duty and legal fees'* He also contended that 
some of these intellectuals even thought that they would 
obtain a decree for India together with mesne profits • In 
fact, tbeir education, constitutional convictions, and above 
all, instinctive class ong n, prevented them from challenging 
the ‘merits’ of alien rule All they wanted was that the 
foreign rule should acquire a representative and national 
character, that is, if they could be included in its functioning 
The political postulates of this narrow circle of rich mtellec 
tuals failed to change the material and intellectual conditions 
of the masses who had begun to lose faith m constitutional 
methods, and hence they were incapable of enUstiog the 
support of the latter Asa result the intelligentsia forfeited 
the leadership of the national mevemenl- It had to happen 
because they fried to blindly imitate the British Liberals 
wrtiKTHt realizing that the latter were operating j& aa ladepen 
dent country with an abundant impenalist heritage rather than 
m a colonial possession 


2. Pattabhi Sitarajnayya, Btstery of Nationalist Motmtnt 
India (flombay 1950), p 40 
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Gandhtan Era 

However, wnh the bcpnning of>ear 1919 India stood at 
the cross roads Constitutionalism was dead But silent 
acquiesance «t> impossible At ibisjunclure there emerged 
on the Indian political scene another Lind of intelligentsia 
whose source of political inspiration was outside the Bntish 
polity They derived their intellectual convictions primarily, 
if not totally, from the intellectual heritage of Russia of both 
pre and post-BohheviL era 

It IS interesting to record that some sort of strange analogy 
can be traced m the sociO'political conditions of Russia under 
the Czars in the beginning of twentieth century and those of 
India in the post-Rowlatt Act dal's Like the preBolsheviL 
Russian developments the Indian conditions were quite favour 
able for the growth of bourgeois nationalist and working class 
movements led by intelligentsia A considerable section of 
Russian inlelligentsia mnamed isolated politically and socially 
from the feudal and capitalist classes which (particularly 
the former one) had a big band in the state apparatus 
controlled by the autocratic Czars 'Therefore, this section of 
intelligentsia was more suscqitible to a demand for revolution* 
aiy changes Likewise, with the minor exception of those 
who were selected to theCivii Service or employed m clerical 
jobs without responsibility and certain others, the Indian 
intelligentsia too wzs raamljr not assoaated with the Bntiish 
regime controlled from \Vhite Hall and backed by the Indian 
feudal class in general and the mercantile class spasmodically 
In fact, the penetration of Indian intelligentsia m the govern- 
ment was considered a Violation of the prerogatives of the 
Bnlish bureaucrat If the Czarist regime had rejected the 
Russian mteliecluals considerablydepriving them of their nghts 
to share jn power and treating ibem like superfluous man, the 
British Government had al>o behaved in a manner tantamount 
to the same The mote isolated from political power the 
Russian and Indian mtsUigentsia, particularly the younger 
element rn it, felt in their own respective countries, the 
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more radical and nationalistic their outlook and programme to 
change the prevailing conditions was bound to be. 

In Rus la. Count I-eo Tolstoy denounced the monopolisa- 
tion and accumulation of political powerand wealth by Czar and 
bis few subordinate classes as immoral He held that it was 
contrary to divmc law to employ hundreds of minding 
machines m factories so that a few could wallow in riches by 
exploiting the helplessness and poverty of the many To 
eliminate the oppressive system he expounded the then strange 
utopian doctrine of passive resistance* In the course of 
his stay in South Africa Gandhiji read Tolstoy's writings 
relating to this doctrine and felt they had a “highly cheering 
effect’** on him He hoped that cve^y Indian wouW "wi- 
come them and allow them to guide his conduct Some years 
later when be led the struggle of Indians in South Africa against 
aportheid, he synthesized Tolstoy’s doctrine and the traditional 
Indian values like sou! force to resist evil Describing his 
struggle being fought on these lines of passive resistance be 
worte a letter to Tolstoy* And the latter approved Gandhiji’s 
technique of resisting oppression m his reply » At some 
distance of time Mahatma Gandhi, with a considerable number 


3 For further study «c Tie CoUecird liprks uf jtraAaiTna Candhl 

(The Publications Division Oovt of lulja, 196}) vol IX, ii 20 — 

4 Ibid 

5 Ibid 

6 Ibid pp 444-46 

7 In his reply Tolstoy bad written 

1 have just received your most loterestii]^ letter, which has 
eiven me great pleasure God help our dear brothers and co-workers 
m the Transvaal' That same struggle of fh% tender against the 
harsh, of tneekness and love vgamst pride aod violence, is every 
year making itself more and more felt here among us also especi- 
ally hi refusals of militaiy aervKB I greet you fratetoally •• 
[Ibid, p 483] 

It is interesting to note that m the course of imprisooment in the 
Transvaal stgrugte Candhiji got an opportunity to read some books 
(Footnote contd,) 
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ofhis followcri,^as to app!> the iaroc technique in a much 
more polished form in his struggle affuntf Briilih I/npcnahrm 
in India. 

There was, however, gradually growms another section in 
Indian mtclligentsta which felt spellbound by some other 
political dcselopmenfs taking place in Ruttia during World War 
I No sooner did the Dolshc\ik Resolution lake place than it 
cast its influence on this section of Indian intelligentsia whose 
already existing radical views got further impetus It watched 
with keen interest the destruction of the Crars and the growth 
of anew power of the people dctcnninedio sas-c their rights— to 
live freely and happily without being exploited and victimized 
by the wealthier classes* Many a Congressman saw tn 
Lenin and other Rohhevik leaders great champions of freedom, 
who appeared to possess remarkable skill for organizing and 
utilizing the lower class masses for the seizure of political 
power to the benefit of all oppressed His name and teachings 
exercised a powerful inflaeoce over the anti impenahst Congress 
leaders of those days, who were struggling to strike a new path 
for achieving the liberation of India Two books of Lenin On 
/mperia/fsm and Sra/e entf Reroluthn kept Leftwing Congess 
men spellbound Is patiicuhr, Lenin’s analysing of Impcri 
alism gave these intellectuals a real insight into the working of 

(Pfryicjf fooioote eoaid f 

by tUntinaad tb'cmfSofThoreaj. He could trace thedoctnoe 
of SatjnfroAa la th* wntbei of ibetc t»s> phtlosophtn. (tbtd. 
18t-82} A IiiUe eaihra la September 1907 m his Journal tHdIan 
Opmton he mad* aa appr'ciauve appraual of ihe doctnae of cinl 
disobedunce as eounciai*4 by Ketuy David Thoreau Commeading 
this writing to the Indtin cotnraanity in South Afriec he worte* 
‘Both his (Thor«aa*s)eaani9le«>id writings are at present exactly 
applicable to the Indians in Transyul [Thf Coilntfd IVory, cf 
Mahaima Candhl tpuWicaiions Division Oovu of India, 1972). 
Vol vn p 217 

8 Ictelligectsta in Bengal, Which was one of the classic homes of 
nulitaot anil impenatism was profoundly stirred by the Bolshevik 
achtevments. Drawing an Uhiminating sketch of the Soviet State 
(Footnote contd.) 
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Ilntish domination The same book aUo made it clear that 
rcYoluionary socialism as advocated by Lenin and other Marxist 
leaders— rather than the British Labour Party ^which had 
rqjeatedly betrayed India— was a faithful ally of their liberation 
struggle against imperialism Besides, Lenin's proverbial 
saying*— that Dnitsh Imperialism would meet its doom not 
on the banks of the Thames but on those of the Ganges and the 
Yangtse— came out as a thniiing declaration for the radical Con* 
gressmen They were also impressed by the declarations made by 
some of the Communist leaden at the Congress of (he Eastern 
people at Baku In a speech delivered at this Congress Zinoviev 
referred constantly to the struggle against English imperialism* 
“We are ready to help any revolutionary struggle against the 
English Government Our task is to help the East to liberate 
from English imperialism Our task is to kindle a real holy 
war against the English and French capitalists ’*»• In the 
same Congress Radek told the delegates they “need fear bo 
enemy, nothing can stay the torKnt of the workers and 
peasants of Persia, Turkey, India, if they unite with Soviet 
Russia Soviet Russia can produce arms and arm not only 


(Previous footnote contd ) 

u early ti June 1919 the inlloemia) monthly SMem Knltw 
wrote ' We are at Utt |>vcB an iiuisht into the mithty efforu 
of the Revolutionary Russia to oraanue herself ajjd work out her 
conunualstic ideals^ la fact the Dolshevik is striving to make 
Russi t better and oobier than anythtna she haa ever been " 

9 Referring to this |If antic strucslc of human cmancipatiou Learn 
had written oa 2 March \92ilaFfatda 

In the last onalyaia, the outcome of the nruggle will pe determined 
by the fact that Russia India Chmactc account for the overwhelmioj 
majority of (he population of the t>obe. And it is preasely this 
mtiotny that duniv she put few years, has been drawn into the 
ttruggte for emancipation with estraordinary rapidity so that io this 
respect there caan it be slightest shadow of doubt whit the final out- ^ 
come of the struggle will be (VI hetun The Nathaal Liberation 
Movement f/i the East (hloscow, 1957j p 315 J 

10 lue Degras ed by. The Cammmist International, f9J9*/W3 
Poeumen/r (Oxford University Press. 1956). Voi I, p, 105, 
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Its own x^orkcrs and ptasanu, but also tha peasants of India 
Persia, Anatolia ait the oppressed, and lead them in 
a common struggle and a common victory” He contended 
that their common enemy gave them a common cause 
“The Eatcm policy of the Soviet Government is thus no 
diplomatic manoeuvre no pushing fonvard of the people of the 
East into the fmng haem order, by betraying them, towm 
advantages for the Soviet Republic We are bound to you by 
a common destinj either unite with the people of the East 
and hi^ten the victory of the Western European proletariat 
or we shall perish and jtmwjHbe slaves "i* Jl is also to be 
remembered that the same Congress issued a manifesto to the 
peoples of the East After listing Bnlain’s misdeeds and 
cruelties the manifesto called on them “to nse as one man for 
the holy war against the English conquerors Rise, all of 
you, against the common enemy, imperialist England * *» A 
little earlier at the VIII Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party* held immediately after the foundation of Third 
International, Bukhann said ‘If vc propound the solution of 
the right of selMetermination for (he colonies we lose nothing 
by it On the contrary, we gam The most outright nationalist 
movem*nt is only water for our mill sme* it contnbutes to 
the destruction of Eachih imperialism ’ ** 

The Soviet Union thus became the great hope of radical 
congressmen This was clearly limelighted by tala Lajpat Rai in 
his presidential address delivered to the first All India Trade 
Union Congress in November 1920 After referring to the f^t 
that the truth in Europe was of two kinds (a) capitalistic and 
govemmcDtal trnlh represented by penons like Winston Churchill 
and the papers like the London Ttmts and the Morning Post (b) 
socialistic and labour truth represented by the labour organs 
like the Justice, Daily Herald arid Soviet Russia Lalaji said 
“The Government of India wants us to swallow the first kind 

II tbid ■ 

12. fbU p 106 

U. aid, p 13S 
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of truth without knowing the other side Unfortunately for 
us truth is no fonger truth riisquaftiled by capitalism and 
impenafism on the one hand and socialism on the other . 
My own cspencncc of Europe and America leads me to think 
that socialistic, men DolsheviJi, truth i$ any day better, more 
reliable and more human than the capitalistic and imperialistic 
truth ’•** 

Abosc all It was Jawabarlal Nehru among the contempo- 
rary leaders uho was most impressed by the Soviet achieve- 
m'nts Although he had also certain rmervations ofhis own 
about the Bohhevik ideal, it is a fact that he was among those 
selected individuals who did a lot to popularize the Soviet 
syifem in the minds of Indians through his famous book SavM 
Russia and other witings Welcoming the Soviet developments 
even os late as 1946 m an article published in Asia In the Arne- 
•rices he declared that although like Am'ricans, the Russians 
Vi ere not a new people > ct “there has been a complete break from 
the old. like that of death, and they have been reiDcanated 

Non-Ca^operetlan Movement 

The brutal behaviour of the colonial rulers at Jahanwallah 
Bagh and the backing out of the promise made by the British 
Prime Minister, Uoyd George, m regard to the Turkish 
CaKphate, paved the way for the combination of the above- 
mentioned two currents of Indian intellectuahsm in the great 
movement of noo-co-operation against iheir common adversary 
Referring io this unity of two currents at a distance of time on 
the occasion of his first visitto Soviet Union after indepen- 
dence Jawabarlal Nehru had said ’’Nearly simultaneously with 
the October Revolution guided by the great Lenin we in India 
entered a new stage of our struggle for freedom Out people had 
been m the course of many years engrossed in this struggle and 
endured the grim oppression With courage and patience AI- 

14 Uii}p3tRtii.Mas w Ilia FrerJim(Miifas IMS) pp 7^.77, 

Ji Renurlu auoted by 7A«^//*-t>i(Madras>,5Februai7 i94ti, p 3, col 3 
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-thoDgh under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi wc waged our 
struggle along different path, we admired Lenin and we were 
influenced by his example ”*• 

Jt IS interesting to note that with the advent of Gandhiji 
and a number of other nationalist minded intellectuals like 
C K Das, Motilal Nehru. Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Ali brothers. 
Dr Ansari who belonged also to the upper middle classes like 
most of the Moderates in national politics, the wrhole techni 
que of th“ struggle for national emancipation changed consi 
derably Sv/ara] was not to be attained by '‘scoring lawyer’s 
points or forensic eloquences’*** Leaving aside the occasional 
and regional demonstrations like those of during the anti 
Partition Movement m Bengal led by S N Banerjea and those 
of Maharashtra organized by Tilak and m Punjab by Lajpat 
Rai, the political movement had outgrown the stages of sheer 
propaganda and entered an active and sometimes also uncompro- 
mising fight The new intelligentsia provided an effective shape 
to the Btuggte by organizing demonstrations, processions, public 
meetings and suspension of business against the promulgation of 
the obnoxious measures of Government like the Rowlatt Act 
though It abhorred m its typical bourgeois style the violent 
aspect of the agitation Nevertheless, it was again this new 
leadership that protested effectively against the typical imperial 
list response— massacres in the Jalianwallah Bagh Unusually 
soR-spoken, Gandhiji now spoke in the voice of thunder, arti* 
culating the volcanic anger of India’s millions “This Satanic 
government cannot be mended, it must be ended ’ The new 
intelligentsia under theleadenbip of Gandhiji challenged the 
very existence of alien rule by launching the Non-Cooperation 
Movement on an unprecedented mass scale, though the tools 
used to attain the objective lacked rational explanation and 

16 *TnbuSes to Lenia by lead oz ladans * Aaaod Gupta, ed.. India 
end Lenin, a collection of writiogs oo and by Lmfl (New DeihiJ^ew 
Lllemore 1960) p50 

17 Commsnl made by JawaharUl Kehra at the UP Protiocial Con- 
ference held on 27 October 1928 Indian Qaarierly Regiiter (Cal 
cotta, 1928), VoLU,p 4J7 
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right historical perspective Maulans Mobaioed All claimed that 
the entire output of the Congress in the first generation of thirty 
years, could not equal the work it did m the three sessions of 
Amritsar, Nagpur and Ahmedabad and the special session of 
Calcutta In the words of the Maulaoa himself, the new age 
put to an cad at least for a time, the “sham, hypocrisy and 
cant' of the political meetings There was no longer an 
excess of speeches laboriously prepared during the preceeding 
night, full of sound and fury and perhaps signifying nothing 
There was much determmaiioQ and earnestness in the decisions 
of the Congress, as they gave a message of resistance to un« 
penalism. They were meant to be implemented by hundreds 
of detenmned cadres The turn seemed to have come for facing 
dangers and hardships and inviting risks Besides the desire 
to paralyse the adnuoistration, there appeared to be the direct 
aim at the removal of “our own paralysis," so believed 
Maulana Mohamed AU ** 

It IS, therefore, significant to remember that although the 
Indian National Congress due to the nature of its leadership, 
organizational framework. ideological concepts, plans, 
programmes and techniques of movement adopted m various 
phases, was the lastrutaent of the upper classes to benefit their 
own class motives, it was also the main mediuin reflecting the 
anti imperialist national liberation urge of the politcally 
advanced Indian people, the mam basic point of the political 
discontent of all classes of the mdigenouss ocial organism except 
the pro British native princes and feudal, semi feudal land* 
lords Moreover, it was the mam organizer and leader of all 
nationalist movements which occurred during the perpetuation 
of the foreign rule in India 


18 Afzai labsi td fSetret ff'rdhtgsoJUiSpeeehti ef hfauJna hfohvned 
An (Ubore, 1944), p 38t, 

19 Ibid, 376 Also see M N Rojr. Indta In Transition (Geneva. 1922), 
pp 213-15. 

20. lbid,p 48S 
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It IS an undeniable fact that during Non Co-operation move* 
ment there took place a senes of incidents indicating a growing 
tendency to revolt and a diminished respect for the authority 
of Government In fact, everything foreign was decried and 
despised Serious demonstrations took place Courts holding 
the trial of political prisoners were surrounded Arrangcrflcnts 
to convey the non<o-operatOfs to jail m a motor car ended in 
Casco The crowd refused to allow the prisoners to enter a 
yIdesJd (foreign) car, and the Deputy Supenntendent of Police 
was obliged to escort the prisoners to the jail on foot, a crowd 
of thousands of persons escorting them « 

It was self-evident from the political behaviour of the 
alien regime that the loyalties, bebefs and interests of the 
intelligentsia had begun to diverge sharply from the old 
political sentiments and values The new attitudes aimed at 
the transformation of the oppressive character of the Bntish 
rule and to establish an indigenous and nationalist govern 
meoiL But the new leadership was also aware that a political 
enterprise that aspired to power would have to command the 
allegiance of a sizable number of intellecluals and professional 
classes, because their advanced iniellects and skills were 
indispensable for its success. Despite the variationsin the 
predisposition of the inteUigentsia, like the writers, those 
employed in industries, free lance intellectnals, medical men, 
unemployed engineers fresh from the colleges and umversities 
and lawyers, all felt the necessity to combine together in a 
national struggle against a common adversary Bat, above 
all were the nnemployed univeniQr graduates who were also 
socially and econoxmcally declassed They had been totally 
rejected by the ejusting pobtical order Tbeir aspirations 
aroused during their college days by modem education and 
VbeaWiwtfve environment the modem aties, were fnistra 
led They felt as if all ways to prosperity and distinction were 


21 Report on the Pol ItenJ Saaatlon in Jndta during the fortnight ending 
15 May 1921, Home (Pol ) Department Proceedings, Jane, 1921, 
No 63, p 18 
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blocked for <ner So they were eager fobs most rathlcss, 
those With the least to lose financially or socially wreldce 
armed fighters to whom war was ‘home* and a struggle against 
alien domination appeared to be the successor their country 
U IS obvious that the more isolated the intellectuals were from 
the political society the more radical and messianic would be 
their approach towards life 

Collaboration of the latelligeotsia aad Masses 

The Intellectual leaders of national liberation movement 
were fully aware of the fact that they would not succeed 
JR thetr missroQ without the inteosiie support of the large 
numbers of people, especially those coming from the lower 
classes Broadly speaking such people could stand longer 
against the attack of the armed alien ruling authorities because 
they possessed abundant energy nod were more loyal tonne 
another in comparison to the towns people Secondly, these 
classes felt particularly that th^ were being culturally and 
economically alienated from (he alien forces, that the upper 
classes which, despite then dislike of alien rulers, did mamtam 
some contacts either through Cml Service or professions like 
irade and business Meanwhile, the poor masses had also 
suffered terribly It may be recalled that, according to the 
Census Jteportof 1921, 13 to 13 milbons of people beloagiag 
to the peasantry died during 1918 19 due to starvation 
and illness ** During the period of starvation the prices of 
various products mainly consumed by the peasantry rose very 
high In some cases prices more than doubled** On the 
other hand, according to Sh^ and Khambata, the British 
and Indian i^rcantde classes earned high profits due to the 
large slock of goods possessed by them** Bwides, the 
Oppression by the government otGcials village priests, raon^* 


22. Ce/UM p/lfidm 1921 (Calcutta. VoJ If Part I, p 14,^— — 
21 K r Shah and K.J Khambata fVeatifi and Taxable Capacity 
o/ind/fl (Bombay, 1923), pp J«4 15 
24 Ibtd p 23 1 Sec also p p, PiUai, £conomfc Candbtoiu In Dtdta 
(Loadon, 1925) p 222 ' 
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lenders and lawyers, and bad crops, starvation and strengthen- 
ing of the capital market (manifesting the expansion of mone> 
economy at the cost of barter economy prevalent lO the rural 
areas) provided better opportunities to the landlords to expro 
priate the petty land holders and to niin peasants who ploughed 
theit lands on rent, thus lessening the property of small 
peasants On one side, there increased the number of 
landlords from 3 7 to 4 1 m 1931, on the other the landless 
peasants also merged from 21 7 million to 33 S million during 
the same period ® 

The intelligentsia also knew by its experience that the 
greatest number of people available to mass movements would 
be found in those sections of the society, which had the fewest 
opportumlies to participate in the forma] or informal working 
of the existing political order And the Indian masses had 
only the weakest commitments to the existing political insti- 
tutions as they were debarred from exercising franchise In 
Indian latelligentsia there was also Mahatma Gandhi who 
skilfully invoked mystical postulates and religious slogans like 
that of Daridranaray ana. Ram Raj, resort to prayer, Inner voice 
and Similar other feudal conceptions and devices of a feudaj 
phase of social existence which appealed to the emotions of 
these backward masses So much so that be hypnotized them 
on an unprecedented scale. The following extract from the 
Benaras Intelligence Bureau’s Report is of interest • “Gbazipar 
(m United Provinces) reports that regular Gandhi puja has 
started there He is prayed to for the birth of a son* etc. It is 
even reported that Brahnuns and Thakurs are fasting in his 
honour on Wednesdays taking one meal only of a special kind 
of chapati ”** 

Likewise, there were other places like the Gorakhpur Divi- 
sion which afforded fertile soil for the growth of credulity of 

23 S G Patti. Agriadiur^ Workers in India end Pakistan (Moscow, 
Rtmiao edition, 1933>, p 32. 

2S. Report on the Poltrlcsl Situation in India during the fortnight end 
Ing IS Map 1921 a.21,p 14 
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Ihu kind In many villages bonfires were prqjared with the 
idea that thay would calch lire on the night of fuJImoon through 
Gandhi’s umeen pov,er** Gandhi's mystical miracles were 
prommeot m newspapers of all shades of opinion At Ajodhya 
a rumour was spread that under Gandhi’s orders the river 
would change its course to the western bank Big crowd assembled 
to watch This caused a stampede Another version was that the 
rumours represented that Gandhiji was to rise from the nver, 
and the rush which occurred, was tn order to witness this event 
Some penons were knocked over in the crush ** 

On the other hand. Candhiji’s counterparts among the 
Muslims like Maulana Arad Maulavi Kifayat Ullah, Azad 
Subhani and others also played upon politically and socially 
obscurantist plans of issumg/aroMO declaring it impermissible 
for the Muslims to become members of the Ooverament 
Councils, to plead as Takf/ before the British Courts, to read 
in GoNcmmcrt Schools or to keep honourary posts and titles 
rinally, it was also emphatically declared in the /atna that 
to serve in the Police and the Amy was a great sin, because 
they had to fire upon their brethren Supporting their fatwa'^ 
on a quotation from the Quran reported to be said by Cod, 
*'one who kills a Mussalman dehberatelv will be subjected to the 
eternal hell fire'', and its distribution in public, its sticking in 
running train-caniages and distributing to the passengers along 
With sermonizing the Indian s^ys going on leave or travelling 
by trams, no doubt played an important role m inciting the 
people to be anti-imperlahsi But this attempt at awakening 
only deepened the growth of conununahstic tendencies m the 
people, which manifested very ferociously in the aAennath of 


27, Report on l/it RolUteal Sttii<il/onfn India durinf rAe forMtht 
tndlKz iht 30 April 1921. Itome (Pol » Dept , OovU of India, 
PrectediDss, June 192), No 13. p> 36. 

28. Ibld.p 34 

29 For further study tec Froserlptkn under the Indian Prest Aet of 
o Leaflet eoltrled "The Jtellfhus Fatva of the Vlemaiof AU 
India," Home (Pol h Dept , Oovt of fodia, File No. l3S/t92l, 
PP 1-2. 
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.• preaching*, therefore, iacked nlional 
Mnirce of inspiration Thu point needs explanation 

These preachings symptomized (he growth of a reactionary 
philosophy They were nothing but a restatement of the 
theories, beliefs, doctnnes and principles which presailed in the 
country m the past and were the ideal growth of the social 
phenomenon of those early eras The Indian soaety had 
radically changed since then, particularly after British subjuga- 
tion of India and its subsequent industnaliration new social 
forces had emerged and grown in India which needed 
altogether diHerent philosophical connotations to explain them, 
to interpret them, to organize and lead them towards higher 
future developments Not the mystical and tndiv idualislic con- 
cepts of antiquity which the Indian pohiical leaders preae 
hed to the masses, hot the sctcntihe and social ideologies of the 
modem era which could pave the way towards evolving and 
mustering of all historically progressive classes for wiooiog 
national independence, towards a rational study, uodentaoding 
and solution of the pohtico socto-cconomic difllculties of present 
day India, towards the building up of a Vital rationalist social 
culture. A metaphysical and mystical approcb towards issues of 
national sigmficaace prcv'cntcd a right scientific d alectic materi 
alist understanding of natural and social events and a rationally 
and histoncally justified etev'sUoa of social aud political difficul- 
ties that permeated the indigenous social organum. No rational 
mind would deny that mysticism and subj'^ivism, on which 
the enure philosophy of Gandhism was based, were most 
fonnidable to the development of all social and rational quest 
for knowledge It is but inevitable that when mystics, saints, 
sadhus and advocates of metaphysical connotations watch the 
natural and social worlds up and down, they are bound to 
misuodentand them and point out utopian soluuons of the 
problems thereof 

It IS, however, to be adizutted that Mahatma Gandhi 
■was a genius lo formulating the programauc statements of 
aeitauon and oigamzauon in order to associate himself acti-.. 
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vrfy With the struggle of peasants against the alien oppressors 
Ke behaved in such a«'ay that it looked as if there vs-asno 
problem of the masses he did not study There was no misery 
of theirs suhich he did not limelight and for whose elevation 
he did not advocate in his intcmiews with oflicials His cham* 
pionship of the peasants’ cause at Champaran and the workers’ 
strike at Ahmedabad had led to the establishing his cTedeti> 
nils of sincerity in the cause of poor Still another fact how 
strongly Gandhiji had started feeling and interesting himself in 
the amelioration of the poor classes was revealed by Swann 
hhraddhanand in hrs memoirs Instead of expressing any 
Mcws on the reforms in hit oi-cting With Montague. Mahatma 
Gandhi had said * Nfy country is aufully poor and your 
administration IS terribly expensive If you want !o give any 
reward to India for service rcfldfed during the war. do lighten^ 
the burd*n of taxation ’ ** This approach of Gandbyi was aptly 
expressed by Tagore m the follow mg terms 'At a critical 
juncture at (he cottage door of the destitute mllioBs. clad as 
one of themselves he stood Tagore described it as theexpres* 
Sion of true love for the poor who welcomed this good gesture 
and his hesitation and holding back disappeared The poei- 
philosopher took it as the manifeiWtion of the real power of its 
spirit by the nation in oil its multifarious facets Tor achiev- 
ing this success in diiplay of humanism Tagore felt a great 
gratitude towards Gaodhiji nod acknowledged his "soverei- 
gnty "»» 

Thus one finds that no longer politics remained for 
Gandhiji a matter of high level discussson among erudite poli- 
ticians It was a thing of the devoted servants of the people 
associating themselves with everything that was of the people 
He thus became n Imng embodiment of rich and profound 
humanism, one w ho possessed deqj emotions of love for entire 


30 Swamt Shradithsnind ImUe Cctigrtit (Bombsy 1946) pp 44>5 

31, Rablodranatb Tajore ’'The Call of Truth*. Rtvitw 

(CaJculU, 1921) Vol XXX. p 427. 

32. /l>/d,p.425 
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humanity, and whose outlook transcended the local or national 
spheres, whose solidarity sentiment was not merely restricted 
in expression to the community of the prople from which they 
sprang but extended to all human beings Gandhiji, from 
this standpoint, emerged as a nationalist par excellence An 
impartial observer cannot overlook the fact that Gandhiji’s 
greatest contribution to the Indian nationalist movement lay 
ID the point that he created a mass basis for that movement 
He was the father, pioneer of the first mass national liberation 
struggleof the Indian people after 1857 Again it was Gaadhiji 
who exploded the illusion lovingly cherished by the Moderates 
that freedom could be obtained only with the assistance and co 
operation ol foreign “democracj’* He was the first to gauge 
the importance of the rote of the masses and the extra<on5ti> 
tutional mass action m the national hberation'struggle in sharp 
contrast to his predecessors like TtlaV. and other militant 
nationalist leaders who did not properly appreciate their 
decisive importance for making the national struggle for 
independence effective to fact the required political imagi* 
nation to evolve a suitable programme for drawing the mass of 
people into the orbit of that movement such as Gandhiji 
accomplished, was conspicuous by its absence 

This was undoubtedly Gandhyfs progressne contribution 
to Indian nationalism **The lodun people, under hts leader* 
ship, became’ , writes one of his formidable critics “heroic 
audicious fighters for national freedom, courters of jails and 
receivers of hail-storms of bullets of the imperialist enemy 
Gandhi injected the people with deep hatred for the ‘Satanic* 
Bnush gosemraent and with an unquenchable thirst for national 
freedom Gandhi was the highest expression of nationalism 
Subjectively he incarnated the very spirit of nationalism, its 
profound hatred of foreign enslavement and heroic will and 
detemunation to end that enslavement ’ *» The same author, 
nevertheless, qualified his statement by slating that due to his 

33. C. G Shah, MarsisHt, CoMrfAtiiR StrUnltm (Bombay, Popolar 

f‘rakaihan,t9S3),n' 29192, 
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50c;aJ origin, education and all other earlier experiences, as 
also due to bourgeois class joflaence though he developed 
progressive nationalist outlook, ideologically he could not 
transcend the bourgeois limitation of that outlook Not that 
Gandhiji was aware of the class mot// behind his ideology 
His class inhibition prevented him from being aware of (he 
bourgeois class nature of his ideology He invested it with an 
absolute non*class character In spite of his consummate 
genius, he remained the ''prisoner of his fundamental class 
illusion It looks that Gandhiji sincerely believed that a 
happy, prosperous, joyous national existence could be built up 
on the basis of a capitalist social system, which should behold 
the trusteeship theory ** He however, forgot that Christ drove 
the money lenders from the temple of Jerusalem and they 
returned Buddha prohibited his disciples from even having 
more than two pieces of cloth But before his very eyes, his prm 
ciple disciple murdered his father for (he throne Likewise, giant 
millionare disciples of the Mahatma fired on the workers when 
they demanded a share from the great profit hoards of these 
"trustees' And to atone their sins, they all constructed 
temples, mosques and churches And a stage arrived when m 
sheer disillusion even Gandhiji had to lead the Ahmedabad 
textile strike If an impartial observer looks at the big uproar 
that has gripped this country at present against the undue 
power of the big bourgeois monopolists and the seventy five 
‘ trustees ’ of subsstantilal national wealth, one can easily ima- 
gine what has been the fate of the trusteeship theory It is 
however, heartening that Mrs Indira Gandhi has begun to 
wipe out these citadels of financial power gradually but 
inevitably 

As the altcmalivc teethe upper clas system Gandhiji saw 
only social chaos and here he was very much mistaken Like 
Shakespeare, who recognized and exposed the attrocities com 
mitted by the early systems based on exploitation in a few of 
his sonnets and immortal dramas but whose mmd could not 
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transcend this framc\\ork of a capitalist approach, Gandhyi, 
too,ia them odcm century, recognized and denounced inbitterttt 
language the inhuman character of bourgeois exploitation 
Unfortunately, he could not find a proper solution There is no 
doubt that Gandhyi lo«d the poor Bat he also believed m the 
capitalist social framework He mdefafigabJy, tirelessly worked 
to elnmnale the misery and misfortune of the poor but within 
the framework of that exploiting system—a task which was next 
to impossible to be accomplished in the givcohistoncalsituaUon 
in which ondeveloped Indian political seysiem was operating 
He, therefore, emerg'd as an apostle of hamanized social tela* 
tiOQS between classes and ootthepropounderof ending the dass 
framework of sociso^ Itself That is why, he was characterized 
by an eminent scholar of Marxism as a “bourgeois humanist / 
of the noblest OT* ’ ** 

Like Gandbiji there were others, such as Jawaharlal 
Kthru, who popularized the cause of masses by tounog 
extensively in the villages, taking meals with the peasants 
Imng with them in their mud huts, talking to them for heun 
together and often addressing their m-etings He had the halo 
of a modern pnnce who had sacnCced w-calth and Insure for 
the elevation of the lot of the masses Due to such tenacious 
activities Jawaharlal ^^ehiu acquired a genuine fame only 
slightly less tfc*n that of the Mahatma Even Sir Evan Scott, 
President of the Bengal Legislatn'e Cbancil (1922 25) admitted 
that he bad “undoubtedly captured tie ear of ‘Young India “** 
He preached aPeasantsRepubbe and advocated the cenfisca 
tion of all large estates His conception of syreraj was a form 
of government in which there would be no place for the exploit 
mg classes For holding such views he was contemptcoush 
ttfened by some EngLsh members of the Indian administration 
i3ic F G ftadf ssd Scr Esan Cbtton as a •*Trotst> with an 
Oxford voice” whose “cdiKalionhad been Cotcpltted in Soviet 
Russia.”** 


iSd.pJM 

J7 Seta oasatst. ed. by. t'oLittei laic US2J933- a rD a enr m-of 
Wf^«z»tO*t«dtjEivw«yPrwi 19J2) p 193 
??. tb*d, pp. 192 *oi 230 
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ceaseless and strenuous toil as ■workers, peasants, land labourers, 
teachers, clerks, mechanics, engineers, doctors, pedlars and 
numerous other working groups and derived miserable 
incomes not enough even to meet the elementary requirements 
of life Then there were millions of unemployed who were 
callously denied the fundamental right to work by the 
prevailing upper class social structure In such conditions 
a moral patriotic sermon was applicable only to that 
miscroscopic minority of rich classes, who sustained itself by 
exploiting the labour of the poor This class of idlers could 
be drawn within the circle of productive labour by expropriating 
their ownership of means of production This could be the 
only condition of changing them from lazy, exploiting, parasitic 
human beings into creative pillars of society Although 
Jawahailal Nehru tried to do a good work in this direction 
during his long tenure of seventeen years of Premiership and 
rarely there was a speech to which he did not talk of socialistic 
pattern of society, yet he was excessively hampered by the 
feudal and bourgeois interests led by the Rightists m the 
Congress 

However, the situation took a differcot turn with the 
emergence of Mrs lodtra Gandhi on the Indian political scene 
as Prune Minister Dunng her father’s regime she was not a 
passive onlooker She was raiher closely watching over the 
intruders who were holding her father's movements in the pro- 
gressive direction Moreover, the angry and violent defiance of 
the Congress by the general mass of people dunng 1967 
General Election was also an ejx-opener No sooner, therefore, 
she got an opportunity during the Presidential election of Mr 
Gm, she Wiped out of the Congress most of the obstructing 
elements She is dealing with the rest by removing them from 
the ciiadels of power one one ^Vhatcame across strongly 

dunng this crucial period washer wiU of iron She drew 
her strength from some inner resource Taya Zinkin, no 
stranger to Mrs Gandhi, described her in the Evening Standard 
(London) recently as ••three times the man her father Jawahar- 
Ul Nehru was particularly, she became very popular when 
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she «on the last LoL Sabha election in 1971 with a thumping 
majority by raising the slogan of 'ganbi hatao (eradcafe 
po>erty)and subsequently by introducing Consljlulional Amend 
ment on rundamental Rights and by introducing legislation on 
abol lion of Prisy Purses and nalionaliimg some monopoly 
concerns Thus she helped in deepening the already broa 
dened revolution and reminded os of (he amvat of Mahatma 
Gandhi in Indian pol tics in 1920 Due credit should also 
begiv-cnto thecoahtion gov-emments formed m some states 
With the help of communists and socialists In their short 
tenures they adopted certain progressive measures to ameliorate 
the lot of people 

Capftalht class la (he Non Co^pmilon hfoTemeat 

The progressive participation of the capitalist class (which 
had become objectively opposed (o imperialism not permitting 
free lodustnalizalion) in the Non Cos)pcrat on Movement was 
symbol zed by (he active conspcration of Seth Jamna Lat 
Dajaj and othen In a speech delivered at the 1920 Nagpur 
session of the Cbngreis he slated that he considered it to be 
the proudest occasion in his life when a person hie himself 
unworthy and unfettered in his usual vocation of banking 
and business had been all allowed the proud privilege to 
worship at the highest altar of Motherland Exhorting 
the mcfflb»rs of his class which appeared to him to have 
remained rather listless towards national }ajna he said that 
they too hod certain grave respons b titles towards their country 
and they should realize (hem at a time of such a national 
crisis. Due to the denial of unfellercd access to the enter 
prise of trade and industrialization they should look upon 
the organization of the Non CcKipcratton Movement as the 
only available and most helpful instrument to put pressure 
on the alien regime In conclusion Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj also 
pointed out 


40 Cited In ifit Siairtman (New Dclh{> 31 October 197j 
4t Kepori of ike PriKteJIngf e/ the annual tesihn of the Congreae hell 
at Nagpur (Kazpur 1920> p 86 
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ir>ou fill at ihn moment, yod not only *iU bir for ntr 
the uayof real cntcrfnvc forjotsr pro£cay but wnll aUo 
stim jouffou! by the tioof nejlectjfig an evident duty 
\»hich )ou ovkc to jour country and people Rut if taking 
tbeofrcrmps ofjourvcaUh mjour hand* you «iUcome 
for^■ard to feci theflamca ofihi« tacred national 
jou ^ ill be contributing to iw completion and succen and 
will thus be glorifying forevcfyoune!»rt«nd>our people ** 

Qais ColliboratiQn for Swan) 

Considcnng the atinbatei of all the participants m the 
Kon-Co-operationMo%ere^t one finds thatthey came from oe* 
ry stratum of Indiart society— tome princ« with patriotic aenti* 
raents like the Maharaja of Nahha. indebted and heavily taxed, 
poverty stricken peasants with mtuffinent acres of land to 
cultivate and above all. oppressed and exploited by the tamit 
dar’s kaWnctir. virtually diicontented industnalisls a**d 
nercantile elass«, commerciall) impoverished shopkeepers and 
traders, exploited and osentorkiag artisans and labourm 
unemployed while-collar clerks and hflhis. writers 

with nationalist background and the patnotie col*“ge and 
university young students Imptred by the ideal • let there be 
no distinction between nch and poor, high and low ih"y arc all 
bed fcllowx io adversity” every class appeared to be feeling that 
without mutual surrender there was no hope for their distraught 
country All these became more or less united on the political 
platform of the Congress to attain their common object 
Wishing them success poet Tagore sent rhe following message 
once 

May your mission be fulfilled in directing our Jove 
and service to the real craddle of the people, where our 
great Mother’s milk for her children has run diy, where life 
is waning and the fight of joy is nearly extinct** 

42. Ibid 92- 

43 Mnuae del/wed t»r Rabiadnaath Tiaawto the Fortirtti Cm 
fress Session beW at Kanpur m 1»25, Repcri e/iA< Swion, p 3 
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Comrnmiht ^ lew 

Soon after the outbrcai of the PirsI World War, a 
young underground revolutionary of undivided Bengal left the 
country, m disguise, to secure arms for overthrowing Brutsh 
rule in India After extraordinary adventures in Japan, 
USA and other countries he escaped to Mexico where he 
broke With militant nationalism and adopted Marxism On 
the invitation of Lenin he went to the Soviet Union That was 
M N Roy, one of the most briJJianl jnlellecluaJs of modem 
India Besides keeping himtalf engaged in the lotemational 
Communist Movement he drank deep of the philosophy of 
Marxism and hisiorieal materjalnm Jlis mteresl, bowTver, was 
not that of n mere scholar The political developments m 
India, particular!) those follovking she Amritsar massacre, 
VJ 2 the inauguration of the Non-Co-operation Movement by 
Gandhiji, were what attracted him Applying the maxims of 
historical materialism to these situations, he wrote oa the 
suggestion of Chicherm his famous book India In Transition 
when the Gaodhian Movtmeot was at its cluaxs 

The book vvas an instant success After the writings on 
India by Karl Marx and Fredrick Engels it was the first work 
reviewing the national movement on the basis of historical 
materialism bringing out the first realistic picture of modem 
India to some extent for fhe discerning reader For the first 
time India was analyzed not only as the country of Cods and 
Saints, but also as the habitant of mortal beings who had 
their sorrows and sufieringf, hopes and aspirations, the same 
as their kind all over the world The book was important not 
only because it brought mto the iimellight the misrule of 
foreign autocracy ( which vvas the reason why it was proscribed 
soon after Its secret arrival in India from Berlin) but also 
because it was a thought provoking study it was widely read 
Its German edition of 100,000 copies was sold m one year Most 
of the pioneers of the socialist novcmenl* in India bad their 
* It is Intercstiflg to rtmemoerthai towards the ctoseo^ nlaetecnth 
ceDtuTvSwutl Vlveluasnda bad begun to express bis ioterest b sona- 
(Tootcote Contd ) 
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first lessons in applied Marxism, indeed in militant nationalism 
from Its pages In subsequent years it either encouraged or 
provoked a number of scholars and experts to deal with 
Indian problems on the same basis 

Advancing his study of socio-political doelopmcnts and 
particularly of the ino\'emcnt led by Gandhiji, Roy held that 
those who are genuinely interested m national emancipation, 
should not collaborate with the Movement of Non Co-operation 
because it serN-ed only the interests of the nathna! bourgeoisie 
He also contended that the socio-poIiUcal philosophy 

of extreme nationalists led Candhiji wns hardest to 
comprehend, being hopelessly confused, that Ganhiji, 
however magnetic a personality, was a prophet preaching a 
bankrupt social gospel, that the advent of native orthodoxy m 
the person of Gandhijt, tickling the spiritual imperialism of 
extreousu, was objectively impotent He held that the 
peity^beurgeois social bearing of these extremists made them 
susceptible to the influence of the forces of reaction masquer- 
ading as spiritual ctvnlizauoo. humanitanamsm, etc Doomed 
to fail by the imperious verdict of history their philosophy 
could sot infuse vitality into (he national movement m spite 
of its more revolutionary appearance and m spite of the extre 
mists being “rudely tossed and toppled by the great wave of 
popular upebaval”. Their conception of the transition in India 


turn (See autbot s first volume of the teiies, p 84). Kext to bun 
tbere was Sbn Aoibindo who had said laa vigorous spixi ^'Socialistic 
democracy il the only true dnsocracy Each part of the commuai^ 
exuts for the good of all, and oot for its separate interests. Tfiis spirit 
can give fanminity as a whole ibe oecesury cwditions m which it can 
tnni lU best energies to its higher development " [Pcati of Vttw, Indep- 
endence namber, (New De'hii. 12 August 1972, p 45] However, to 
sharpen their weapons of fight against ihe Bnush Imperialism, the 
Extremisu were so much preoccupied with revivalism that their 
peripheral socialist ihlnkiog was practically speaking, for all 
purposes overshadowed The sitnatioa began to chaise in 1917 when 
the October Revolutioa broke out in Russia. From then onwards sooa- 
Usro began to have its devotees not insignifiantly IFot fnrther study see 

M Ahmad, Myie//and lAe Conoitioi£irFariy(Calc«t3.i97n} 
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was nothing buf sheer and Simple revivahsra Neither a “New 
Indta” nor a “Young Indja” was going to emerge out of the 
application of the Gandhian gospel 

It may, botvcvcr.be pointed out that those potential social 
factors which M N Roy envisaged on the basis of his study 
ofhistorical materialism asthetnie instruments ofa revolu^ 
tionaiy national moNcment were available only in an advanced 
modernized society still controlled by the indigenous exploiting 
forces He wrote his book, it appears, with a keen desire to 
equate it with Lenin’s work on the Capitalist Development of 
Russia The latter s book was written during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century with the object of combating 
the populist theory that the special genius of the Slavic race 
would prevent Russia following the svay of Western capitahsio 
While Lenin’s prediction was bound to stand true due to 
advanced conditions of capitalism m an independent Russia, 
blind imitation of the same logic in the case of a colonial and 
underdeveloped country like India was bound to lead to wrong 
conclusions Roy’s co author, Abeni Mukarjee, displayed an 
ovcr-enthusiastic anxiety to prove that India was m the throes 
ofa proletarian revolution and therefore, must have a statusin 
CoatiQtern like Germany or Britain 

This does not, however, mean that the potential social 
factors on which Roy based bis analysis did not exist in 
India They did exist, but Ibqr were weak, and single handed 
they could not overthrow the foreign rule Though British Im- 
perialism and Its local feudal allies could not totally pevent 
the development of native capitalism, and the consequent rise 
of the capitalists as an ambitious class, and though the 
established system to some extent curbed their ambition, at 
/he sasw i/me If ;s rrre/iiraWe riar tbe^Ia^/ea cspjtaJssts had 
no stakes in the preservation of the status quo They 
wanted to replace it But the Moderates, who were their 
leaders so far, had already shown their inability to accomplish 
the task ofnafionaliiberation They tended to limit themselves 
to constitutional reforms, attaining a formal bourgeois 
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democracy which could not provide a total break with the 
impenahstic system, i e , factual and not formallndependencc 
At this critical juncture Gandhiji came forward to fight for their 
demands 

Vigorous expression of extremism manifested in the 
terronsm of the joung revotuimnsnes 0ut Iheir conception 
of rexolution appeared to put the cart before the horse It 
attached the decisive significance on arms, and when the 
chance of obtaining them seemed to present itself, the revolu- 
tionaries believed that revolution was anyhow going to occur 
They did not pause to consider the problem of recruiting men 
to carry the arms An indispensable condition of revolution is 
the support of the mass antagonistic to the established order 
In actual practice the number of the members of this under- 
ground party was too small to build an army of revolution 
The terrorist movement bad not spread beyond the circles of 
the middle class Only the masses of the peasantry and 
working class, by activising a national front of all anti imperi- 
abst forces, could be capable of leading a decisive, final Strug 
gle for liberation and profound democratic reforms, correspon- 
ding to the interests of the popular majority The maturity of 
these people was the objective condition for a revolution Until 
that basic conditioa was created, an attempt at national up- 
surge was bound to fad Social clentents antagonistic to the 
established order must, in the fint place, be politically mobi- 
lized, trained, and enlisted in the political movement and made 
to struggle Only then would arise the question of making 
these masses ready to struggle not only for political but also 
social emancipation But these forces were stilt politically un- 
conscious, ill-organized and weak, even for a purely anti- 
Bntish nationalist movement M N Roy himself had the sad 
experience in Tashkent of jnjpajljB^ eltsieniry pohiical itatn 
ing to fanatically religious Indian Muslim emigrants for a 
national democratic revolution Most of them remained pohti 
cally undependable In no case could they constitute a rehable 
force of revolution Moreover, an incipient social dissatisfac- 
tion in India was still taking tune to crystallize into a militant 
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force Under coJonjal conditions the peasantry, the main bulk 
of the masses, was transforraingilself inevitably into a special 
transitional stratam, contiguous to the working class, but still 
not constitulmga single entity with it*' Servitude, different 
forms of individual dependence, the humiliations of the caste 
system, the economic compulsion, and other medieval remnants 
very strongly affected ihe position of the peasantry As the 
highly exploited element of the colonial cum feudal village 
population Without any special privileges, they were the victims 
of a number of contradictory characteristics They were with 
out land, “free workers” free of real personal freedom, morta- 
gage of their labour, etc On the other hand, thcir compatriots, 
the workers, wtre temtomVy concentrated Even up to the 
beginning of the Second World War nearly 70 per cent of the 
workers were concentrated only in three industrial regions of 
Bombay, Central Gujarat and West Bengal Except for a 
sprinkling m Kanpur, the whole of Northern India was prac> 
Ijcally without labour holds Moreover, even the workers so 
concentrated, did not cnostitutea homogeneous community 
The backwardness of social organism, (he artificial maintenance 
of the prc*capitalistic structure of the economy, the mode of 
life and culture, all these foctors strengthened— what to talk of 
weakening— within the working class many patriarchal, and 
sometimes purely medieval compartments The caste barriers, 
the linguistic diffenraces, the dependence on regional associa 
tions, etc cxcercised a great influence on (he proletariat The 
complex ethnic composition of the population, the mcomplete 
process of national building, the extreme inequality m the 
socio-economic growth of the various regions and the other 
similar peculiarjlies hampered the healthy development of the 
w-orking class Multi national and multi tribal aspects were a 
Significant speciality of the proletariat not only in India but 


^4 LJk CoidoQ and L A Friedmao ‘PeeuliariUes la the Composi 
lion and Structure of the Working Clats in the Ecooouucally 
Underdeveloped Countries of Asia and Africa’, TE. Thornton 
ed. The Third fSorld In Swlet Perspeetf^e (Pnneefon University 
Press, 1964), p 163 
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their bourgeois democratic revolution before they could enter 
the stage of the proletanau revolution Although the 
communists should not merge their identity completely in it, 
yet they must support it so long as it fought against 
imperialism They should not bother much about its class 
composition Lemn, therefore, admonished M N Roy who 
was too much obsessed with Mahatma Gandhi s socially 
conservative ideology, who was deviating towards a sectarian 
approach to the mass movement led by Gandhiji Lenin 
warned him not to paint nationalism red He called him to 
think more about the ways and means to carry forward the 
mnsscs under Gandhian leadership than to bother about 
Gandhiji’s social philosophy 

At last Lenin’s view prevailed at the 1920 Congress, 
although Roy’s thesis was also not rejected It was left for 
thepostenty to judge who among the two was nearer the 
truth 

Messages of Commipiist ReTololiosaties 

Guided by the Communist lotemational M N Roy had 
started pubhshing a paper The Vanguard of Indian Independence 
Later on, the name of the same journal was changed into the 
Ad'/anee Guard Wien z%zm Vanguard The leading article 
with which the first issue of the first periodical commenced, 
concluded with the following words “We arc entering a new 
phase m our struggle for fieedom We will no longer grop m 
the dark Wc will no longer exhort the hungry people to 
suffer for some visionary swaraj to be attained by soul force 
purified ID the fire of poverty Although it will be stupid to talk 
of premature violence, we are, nevertheless, of the opinion that 
non violent revolution is an impossiblity The Indian masses— 
the workers organized m Trade Unions, the peasants forming 
jbeir own fighting organs in the form of the Akali Dal, kisan 
Aikka Sabbas, etc , call for a realist onenlation la our 

! ■ I 

I IbiU, p S4S 
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political struggle *' In the counc of the same article the writer 
said "The Government, which rufed in (he interests of (he 
foreign exploiting class must be the objective of the first onsla* 
ught Wc want to oterthroiv foirign domination ” In other 
later article also occurring m one of the periodicals mentioned 
above it was stated “The bourgeoisie has proved itself 
incapable, even unwilling to push the Indian movement ahead 
towards revolution The element that can save the situation js 

yet very weal, but is not laeVing The development of this 
factor Will keep the potitical movement for national libera- 
tion based on the revolutionary uprising of the masses, and will 
be able to push the unwilling bourgeoisie into the anti imperia 
list struggle, thus utilising (he little revolutionary significance 
It possesses “ Instill other articles an outline of constructive 
programme was suggested W hat will be a really constructive 
step IS not to organise Congress volunteen for picietmg liquor 
(hopes, but to organize the industrial workcres into class 
conscious revolutionary unions which will fight for high 
wages, shorter hours, better living conditions, etc and 
enforce (heir demands b> means of mass strikes to be con- 
verted into political strikes at every possible opportunfiK to 
capture the leadership of the spontaneous peasant revolts by 
boldly giving out the revolutionary slogan of non payment of 
Rents and Taxes, to organise mass resistance against the pro- 
jected increase of indirect taxation, to proclaim the uncondi- 
tional abolition of landlordism under swara] such are the 
principal points of the fighting programme which is necessary ’ »• 

In other articles were suggested the means to make the 
national liberation movement eflective “Non Co-opcration 
can be made cfiective only by the revolutionary action of the 
workers and peasants by means of mass strikes To prepare 
for this sweeping mass action, to mobhse the forces is the task 
of all those who want to lead the movement for national 
liberation forward " “Civil Disobedience should not be passive 

50 Conviction fn Bolsfirvlk Cotuplrecjv Case Homo (Pot) Dert ^9°^^ 

orrndia, File No, 261/1924, PP 108-09 
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resistance to certain laws held to be ‘unjust’ by the Congress 
leaders, but a militant action or the masses ” “Our object will 
be to create discontent everywhere against the present system, 
and intensify it wherever it ewsts And mass strikes and demo- 
nstrations to be organised at eveiy available opportunity to give 
vent to this growing discontent Every strike, every demonstra- 
tion, will develop the revolutionary dcfemiination This is 
the only way of creating an atmosphere suitable for Civil 
Disobedience But it can be done only by a party of the masses 
that will sund for the interests of the toiling masses and will 
provide them with that revolutionary leadership which will be 
steeled in the every day fight and which will not stop till the 
final victory is won “** 

The above quotations give sufficient indication of the 
policy of M N Roy and of his periodicals and of the nature of 
the ‘Party* whose fonnation the Commumsts like M N Roy 
advocated In fairness to Roy, he did not make conclusions 
like, the Congress itself was a counter revolutionary body or the 
entire mass struggle under its leadership was to be condemned 
as a reactionary force 

Ahmedabad Session and Adoption of Cml Disobedience 

Such popular wntiogs from abroad infiueoced const 
derably the leftist wing of the Indian National Congress 
Above all, the unprecedented and mighty demonstrations all 
over the country against the visit of the Prince of Wales, a 
rojal symbol of British Imperialism, played a historical role 
mpreparmg groundwork for the meeting of the Ahmedabad 
session of the Congress The session was most unportant 
because of the possibility of a modification in the direction of 
radicalization of the conservative non-co-operative programme 
which might have well imtatcd and harassed the bureaucracy, 
might have even created a lot of embarrassment to them, yet 
could not shake the essential basis of imperialist rule There 
was confidence and hope wntten on every face Not a minute 
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was to be wasted in idle talk which betrayed inadequate 
understanding of the national problems The resolutions 
were addressed to the nation They presented a programme 
of earnest work that had got to be done if the nation was to 
achieve her place in the comity of world nations. Though 
some Congress leaders succeeded in getting the resolution 
on complete independence** defeated and Ihq' as well refused 
to include m the programme such demand of the middle, poor 
and landless peasants, as cancellation of usurious debts, drastic 
reduction of rent, and distribution of landlord’s lands among 
the peasants, etc , nevertheless, the resolution on individual and 
Mass Civil Disobedience symbolizing refusal to pay taxes to 
the Government was carried out In a section of this resolu- 
tion was stated 

The Congress is ofopinion that Civil Disobedience is 
the only civilised and effective substitute for an armed rebel- 
ion, whenever every oth-*r remedy for preventing arbitrary, 
tyrannical and emasculating use of authority by individuals 
Of corporations has been tried, and therefore, advise all 
Congress workers and others, who believe in peaceful methods 
and are convinced that there is no remedy save some kind 
of sacrifice ro dislodge the existing Government from its 
position of perfect irrcsponsibihty to the people of India, 
to organize Individual Civil Disobedience, and Mass Civil 
Disobedience, when the mass of people have been sufficiently 
trained m the methods of non violence or otherwise 

The Congress is of opinion that m order to concentrate 
attention upon Civil Disobedience, whether mass or 
individual, whether of an offensive or defensive character. 


This resolution moved by Hasrat MiAaiu reads “The object of 
of the Indian Nalianal Coogshs ts the attaioment of twaraj or 
Compleie Independence, free from all foreign control by the 
people of India, by all (egilinute and peaceful means “ [Report 
of the proceedings of the Afunedabod session, p 36 For further 
study see Author's Indian People Fight For Helional Liberation 
(NewDeihi,SrijaneePraXa5b3o. 197.^, pp 168 74) 
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under proper safeguards and under mstruetjons to 
be issued from time to time by the Working Committee 
or the Provincial Congress Committee concerned, all other 
Congress activities should be suspended whenever and 
Wherever and to the extent to which it may be found 
necessary “ 

The Indian Communists in Soviet Russia were watclung 
all these developments with keen interest In the name of 
the Communist Party of India, which Roy had formed at 
Tashkent in 1920,* an appeal was issued to the Indian Nati- 
onal Congress, addressed to its Ahmcdalnd session It slated 

If the Congress would lead the revolution which i* 
shaking India to its very foundation, let it not put 
faith in mere demonstrations and enthusiasm Let 
It make the demands of the trade unions its own 
demands, Jet it make the programme of Kissn Sabhas 
us own demands and the time will soon come when the 
Congress will not stop before any obstacles, and tt 
will be backed by the irresistible strength of the 
entire people consciously fighting for their interest ** 

It IS inlciesiing to note Ibai this and the other appeal 
issued by him to the Congress session at Gaya, a year 
later appeared lo make a correct lacljcal approach to the mass 
movement led by the Congress ** 

53 Ibid 

• M. Ahmad Communist Party of India and Its Formation Abroad 
(Calcutta 1962) p S8 

54 Cited by S G Sarderai, ‘ Candbi and the CPI M B Rao, ed by, 
T e Mahatma~~A Marxist Symposium (People s Publishing House 
1969). p 19 

55 The appeal to the Gaya Congress chalked out a programme for 
national liberation which concluded ♦ Complete national inde- 
pendence, universat franchise abolition of landlordism oalionaliia 
tion of public utilities fall ti^is to labour to organize, minimum 
wages in all industries aa eight hour day profit sharing free and 
compulsory education and the arming of the entire people to 
defend national freedom • (Ibfdj 
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At about this time Amntpad Dange who uas barely 
twenty yean old wToie Gandhi Vs LtnJn Due to the 
limited means at his disposal to get socialist literature from 
abroad, the publication could not become the creation of a 
full fledged enlightened socialist Nevertheless, the pamphlet 
had a great historical significance It depicted the rebellious 
mind of the first generation of Indian youth, inspired and 
drawn into the mighty mass upsurge led by Gandhiji It 
reflected his disiIIusionm’'nt with Mahatma's religious and mediC' 
s'al thoughts and compromising polines, and hU aspiration 
for struggling and building a genuinely revolutionary movement 
Afler making a distinction between the techniques of struggle 
eralved by Gandhiji and Lenin he explained why the 
working clast and Us strike powers had a distinct role to play in 
the struggle for national liberation tie held that when 
peasants moNcd on to total non payment of taxes, proletariat 
strikes atone would be able to paralyse the movement of 
repressue forces of Covemmen(»>the army and the police* 
and make the non payment of (axes successful it is important 
to note that Oange emphasized the role of the proletariat, 
not yet from a general bistoricat standpoint, but from the 
pracf/cal tasks of the Non Co-operation Movement which was 
then at us climax 

Those were the times when the masses refused to be 
restricted tn their activities The very fact that a clarion call 
for revolutionary upsurge had come— non violent though its 
shape was to be—made the discontented intelligentsia, peasants 
artisans and working class people, to begin spontaneously a 
revolt against oppression Thes stakes of the industrial and 
plantation workers and the grave discontent which began (o 
manifest itself among the peasants led to the growth of 
several revolutionary incidents which were not to the taste of 
upper exploiting classes It will not be inappropriate to 
dmcribe that many of the new recruits who worked for the 
national liberation programme lived in an atmosphere of 
intoxication The feeling of fear oppression and frustration 
completely disappeared Even in the remote villages the people 
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talked of swaraj In fact, *'s*araj inside a year” was the 
idea predominating every man’s mind Mahatma Gandhi 
had promised si* araj within a year, if his programme svas 
followed and carried out The year 1921 was about to cad 
and people were looking up to the political firmament to sec 
some miracle bringing si\araj to them Most of the parti 
cipants in the struggle were prepared to do their best, to 
suffer their worst in order to hasten the advent of that 
mighty event No sacrifice was considered to be too much 
for popular effort Everybody was keenly anxious to 
implement the programme of Mass Civil Disobedience 
which was luring the people’s mind Though Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted to organize it in Gujarat, the peasants in 
Guntur district (Madras Presidency, at present in Andhra 
State) had already taken a lead by inaugurating the No-Tax 
Campaign with great enthusiasm and preparedness for 
sacrifice and suffering This environment had not only 
frightened but also materially shaken the prestige of the 
Government In fact, the Government of India and the 
Bombay Government were in dilemma The Govcmmenl 
of India was persistently writing to the Government of 
Bombay to arrest and prosecute Hasrat Mohani for advocating 
the cause of Complete Independence at Ahmedabad session, 
because they apprehended a great danger to their prestige 
in refusing to accept a challenge so open His spieech at the 
session of the Moslem League was thought to be nothing 
less than a clear call for the adoption of methods of violence ** 
But the latter were willy mUy overlooking and delaying the 
related arrest by arguing that such a step would be 
considered as discrimination against the Moslems particul 
larly since after the prosecution of Aii Brothers no prominent 
Hindu leader had been prosecuted On the other hand the 
Government of Bombay vehemently insisted on the arrest 


S6. Sec ibe coflfiileaiulaote prepared by the Home Secretaxy to (be 
Govemmsnt of todia SP O DocukU, dated 6 January, 1922 Hoens 
(PoL) Department Ooveniawaorindia.File No 4S9/1922.-P 2. 
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and prosecution of Mahatma Gandhi in their confidential 
telegram dated 2 January 1922 

The Government of India was, however, not ready to 
take such a step The Home Secretary to the Government 
ofindia believed it to be a tactical error. His impression 
had always been that Gandhiji realized the danger of open 
rebellion and aimed rather at bnnging about something in 
the nature of the general strike so often advocated by Socialists 
m Europe, as would make the position of Government 
impossible However that might be, his immediate poiicy was 
to concentrate on the voluncers movement with the object of 
forcing Goveeoment to make arrests or to adopt repressive 
measures on such a scale as would completely alienate all 
Indian opinion and sweep the Moderates info the Non-Co- 
operation camp It IS true that the resolution framed by him 
carried at his instance specificaHy referred to Civil Disobe- 
dience, both individual and mass, but official reading of 
the situation was that Oandhiji did not intend then to start 
Mass Civil Disobedience m any other form than that of defiance 
of the orders regarding the volunteer associations and the 
Seditious Meetiugs Act Moreover, Gandbiji had been 
careful m the resolution to emphasize the non-violent character 
of the new volunteer organization The Home Secretary was 
cautious to point out that at that time Moderate opinion was 
much exercised over the action taken by Government against 
the volunteer associations There was some tendency at first 
to recognize that Government was compelled to take step 
for the enforcement of law and order but the intimidation 
practised by the volunteers had now been forgotten, large 
numbers of Moderates now could think only of the numerous 
arrests affected, and the tendency amongst many of them, at 
any rate, was to regard the action of Government as an 
infringement of the right of public speech and of political 
association If Gandhiji was arrested at such a time a prosecu- 
tion, however the charges were framed, would be regarded by 
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moderate opinion, or by a very lai|;e section thereof, as an 
attack on these rights and as indeed the final proof that 
Government had embarked on a poli^ which aimed at suppres- 
sing poihtical activities The Home Secretary, therefore, conclu- 
ded his remarks by observing thus * 

In the fight for position, the tactical advantage has 
aJ/eady to a very undesirabe extent passed to Gandhi and 
his arrest and prosecution at the present juncture would 
seriously increase that advantage The policy of Government 
at the present moment— the only possible policy indeed 
whilst steadilj enforcing law and order, and suppressing 
intimidation and violence, is to keep down arrests and prose- 
cutions to the minimum If steadily pursued, this policy 
should prove successful m the struggle with the volunteers 
The real danger which confronts us is that we shall be 
unable to carry with us m this task moderate opinion 
If we fail to do so, the pesent constitution will break down 
But the arrest of Gandhi at the present moment so far from 
lessening our difficulties would add to them enormously 

But the Governor of Bombay again in his telegram dated 
4 January 1922 insisted on the arrest of Gandhiji He charged 
that Gandhiji was just using time under the pretext of holding 
a Round Table Conference between the Government and bun 
supported by Moderates He added that so long as the Confe- 
rence continued, the Government could not touch him 
without putting themselves m the wrong If the Conference 
failed, he could <3fcly fay the blame on Government, and if it 
succeeded, Gandhiji would have won without “firing a 
shot” Tn the mean time, while the attention of the Govern- 
ment would be diverted on the Conference, he could make all 
his preparations of Mass Civil Disobedience for “completely 
throwing off disguise until ultimately we shall find the ground 
cut from under us, the police and the army seduced as the past 
recalling, the support of masses of people irretrievably lost, and 

55. n>ui. pp i-j. 
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any action \ve may then late be too late and merely 
sene to set a match to the bonfire he has prepared ” He also 
said that the fact therefore that such a Conference v.as to be 
held and that Gandhiji had agreed to attend it was 
another factor wich made him feel that he had no alternative 
but to arrest Gandhiji promptly and proceed against him for 
“sedition". The reasons which led him to that conclusion 
were urged as follows 

The grave fear I have that tt will be impossible much 
longer to keep farce of law and order, the army and the 
police immune from this political infection unless active steps 
are taken to arrest organisers of sedition There isagooddeal 
of unrest in the police all owr India wihicb is believed to 
be economic rather then political, but m my opinion it is 
inevitable that the present political situation must be 
reacting seriously upon both police and military The 
grave responsibility I feel in allowing Congress rcsolu* 
lions and speeches such as those made at Ahmedabad 
to go unchecked any longer It « clear that Hasrat Mohaoi’s 
speech reflected on the general feeling of Congress “ 

In fact, the very decision to launch a Mass Civil Disobe* 
diencc created unprecedented political consciousness among the 
masses This aspect had particularly frightened the Oosernor 
of Bombay In hi$ telegram sent to ibe Viceroy on 7 January 
1922 he again highlighted the point 

The essential point is that if the present policy of 
Gandhi is allowed to continue unchecked. It will create 
a situation ending inevitably in violence which Gandhi 
could not control even should he wish to do so, and 
which the other probable results pointed out by me, in 
particular the defection of the moderate party and corrup- 
tion of the police and army, would render extremely 
difficult to retrieve The only other alternative that I can 
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see would be the capitulation of Govcrtimeol to the demand 
of Gandhi •* 

But Gandhyi was still vacillating about bunching the 
Qsil Disobedience campaign No better evidence in this 
connection can be produced than the tcl*gtani dated 10 January 
1922 from the Viceroy to the Governor of Bomay ft runs 
as foUwos 


Your proposal that Gandhi should be prosecuted at 
once has been carefully considered by us We fully appre 
ciatethe dangers inherent m the activities of Gandhi, and 
m the continuance of the romcmenl and propaganda of 
which he is the protagonist. Further, we recognise that 
should Gandhi take active ttqis m the direction of mass 
civil diso b edgace, such as those indicated in paragraph 
4 ofoux letter dated the 24th November 1921, ws should 
have 00 alternative but to arrest and prosecute him. But 
as we read the situation, this is oot the Loe which Gandhi 
at present proposes to follow Moderate opinion, as you 
know, is much exercised os-er the action taken onder tbs 
Seditious Meetings Act aud the Cnuuual Law Amendmesi 
Act. which large number of moderates regard as an 
infringement of the nghts of Jjee speech and political 
association Gandhi has seen his opportunity in this 
development and intends, so far as w^ jodge, to 
concentrate on the volunteer issne, which he has declared 
to be not a fight for Swaraj, but for the rights of free 
speech and political association. We have in these circum* 
stances come to the cooclosion that the immediate 
prosscution of Gandhi, on charges which presumably 
would be based on receut resolutions and declarations 
to which he has been a party, orofwh.chhehas been the 
author, would be a tactical error It would alienate 
still further the moderates, tend to bring about that very 
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fusion of moderates and extremtsts whtcb you are anxfous 
to avoid, and accordingly add greatly to the difliculties 
already great of the existing situation 

Meanwhile the extensive preparations to launch Civil 
Disobedience on mass scale were being made According to 
a news of Bombay Intelligence, in its secret meeting held in 
the second week of January 1922 the Gujarat Provincial 
Congress Committee was urging Mahatma Gandhi that he 
should give notice to the Government Hxing the date of the 
commencement of Mass Civil Disobedience including non* 
payment of taxes in Anant and Bardoli And in his reply 
communicated by Gandhiji he exhorted the people of 
Gujarat to rival the per fonaaace of the people of 
Bengal, Punjab and the United Provinces and fill jails to 
their utmost capacity Perhaps be had come to realise by 
this time his ^^odefate friends bad proved of no use to 
persuade the Government to accept the demands of the 
national liberation movement Pressed by mass awakening 
he was adopting an attitude of open defiance to the colonial 
authorities In the middle of January 1922, in bis journal 
Young India he wrote an article entitled * A puzzle and its 
solution ’ With special reference to the following words 

Wc seek arrest because the so called freedom is 
slavery We are challenging the might of this Government 
because we consider its activity to be wholly evil We 
want to overthrow the Government, we want to compel 
Its submission to the pet^Ie’s will Non Co*operators are 
at war with Government, they have declared rebellion 
against it ” 


aid p i 

62. See the Telearam of (be Goveioor of Bombay to tbe Viceroy, dated 
tl January (932 [aid p 

63 See the Telegram of the Crovenuneot of Bombay to the Viceroy, 
dated 16 January 1922, (aid, p 6J 
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The Government of Bombay believed that the article was 
merely one of a series of articles whose object was to create 
disaffection against the imperialist system and finally to over* 
throw it ** In his telegram dated 16 January 1922 he listed 
other articles written by Gandhiji previously Most dangerous 
among whom were considaercd “disaffection a virtue”, “Fish* 
ing for Apologies”, “Punjab Prosecutions”, “Outraged 
Feelings” etc 

On reading the above information the Home Secretary 
to the Government of India, S P O* Donnell, remarked in 
his confidential file on 19 January 1922 that it was, of course, 
clear that the articles selected proved that Gandhiji had sought, 
and was seeking, to promote disafiection and to subvert the 
Government, hut that such was the character of Non Co» 
operation Movement and of Gaodhiji's propaganda that bad 
always been manifest Admitting the gravity of the pohtocal 
situation created by the mass awakening he added 

It can no doubt be urged that the Non Co^opera* 
tion Movement, has shown great vitality, that its hold 
upon the country has grown and is growing, and that it is no 
longer safe to refrain from taking action against the leaders 
No one can deny that there are nsks in refraining from 
action But the balance of argument is still in my opinion 
decisively against a prosecution at this juncture In the 
struggle with Gandhi the fight has always been a fight 
for position In November and December last the tactical 
advantage passed for the tune to Gandhi During the 
present month moderate opinion has shown distinct signs 
of veering round in favour of Government Their leaders 

(previous footoote could ) 

It may be recalled that speaking in Use same context oo the eve of 
ht$ arrest In December 192t Pandit Motilal Nehru had also empha 
tically declared • I am being taken to the bouse of freedom ” 
IttU.p 8J 
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have been alienated by the arrogant attitude taken by 
Gandhi and his associates, and the tendency to condemn 
the action recently taken by Govemmeat has distinctly 
weakened If a prosecution is now launched agamst Gandhi 
at a moment when he has not initiated mass cml obcdi 
ence, v/hen his immediate eSbrt are concentrated on the 
volunteer issue, when he can claim that at the moment 
the issue is one of freedom of speech and political associa- 
tion and upon charges based on his statements made in 
the last year, which are largely affirmations of the non- 
co-opration creed, the advantage gamed by the Government 
for the moment would be lost The pendulum would swing 
round, probably violently in favour of Gandhi, and the 
non<ooperation movement would acquire an additional 
impetus and additional support “ 

But to the same note he made sure to point out the 
vacillating attitude of Gaodbijt id regard to Mass Civil Dis 
obedience It seemed clear to him Oandbiji did not propose to 
take his step Though there had been talks of Civil Disobedience 
m parts of Gujarat, but a decision bad again been deferred and 
eveiythiog indicated that Gaodhiji would for the present at any 
rate concentrate on the volunteer issue Sooner or later, the 
Secretary, however, believed, be would be forced info ■pToclai 
miog Mass Civil Disobedience The I’olunteer demonstrations, 
if steadily countered, would not continue mdifinitely and 
Gaodhiji would then be compelled to launch his final ofleosive 
If he did so the coune of the Government would be clear A 
challenge would have been made which it could take up with 
confidence In his opinion, Gaodhiji himself undoubtedly had 
realized this fact He had probably never been anxious to start 
Mass Civil Disobedience, at any rate since the Bombay nets He 
had rejoiced at the opportumty which the proclamation of the 
volunteer associations gave him of selecting another and more 
popular issue on the conflict with Government If the Govern- 
ment was then withholding its hand, it was to Mass Civil 

TBW. pp 6-7, 
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Disobedience to which he should be in a position to enter on 
the final struggle with him and his movement w ithout the nsk 
of alienating such support as they could get in the country In 
the opinion of the Home Secretary it was not proper to prcci 
pitatc a cnsis which siould break the constitution ” 

The Vicerory, Lord Reading was also wailing for a 
direct challenge from Gandhiji •* Eapsessing bis views on the 
same problem the Home Member, W H Vincent, remarked on 
23 January 1922 

Though the prosecution of Gandhi has been deferred, all 
preparatory arrangements should be made and material 
kept in readiness The reply to the Government of Bombay 
should indicate that it is clear that Gandhi will have to be 
prosecuted but that the Govcmmenl of India would prefer 
to choose their own time for such action and to base the 
prosecution on grounds which wUl recieve the naMinum 
support from the public as in such circumstances a prosecu 
tion will be less likely to lead to outbreaks ofvjolence This 
advantage may probaly be secured uben be personally in 
augurates civd disobedience The Govemmet of India are 
anxious not to give colour to the idea that be was prosec- 
uted because he has made a courerence impossible and it 
IS because he has postponed his campaign of civil diso- 
obedience till the 3Ist January that they think that prosecu 
tion should be postponed till then This order is not, 
however, to preclude a prosecution earlier if such a course 
is necessitated by any action ofhis before that date •* 

In his note the Home Member also instructed that all 
local governments be asked to provide to the Government of 
India telegraphic inforznation of the systematic inanguration in 
any area of Mass Civil Disobedience 
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And the proNjncial go^cranienlj too «ere qujieprompt to 
draw the attention of the Centra] Govemmenl towards the 
graMty of situation created by the declaration ofMaasCivi) 
Disobedience The Chief Secrciafy to the Government of 
Madru telegraphed to the Home Department on 25 January 
1922, * CimI Disobedience have been systematically started 
in a part of Guntur Dutnet To the best of our mformauon 
it IS (heworlLof local noQ*eo<opentors acting independently"^ 

In a telegram dated 26 January 1922 the Chief Secretary 
to the Gosemment of Bengal informed that the situation was 
rapidly drifting towards Mass Civil Disobedience m various 
parts of the province Organized meetings had been held in Cal 
cutta A meetiog held in Dacca had to be dispersed byforcc In 
apart of Midnapore district under the direction of local Cong 
ress Committee the Unions had announced for refusal lo pay 
chid-tdofi (ac Similar (hough less dehoite refusal in Raj* 
sbahi, Rangpur and Mjtnen Siogb was clearly visible The 
sttb^iviiicBil olScerat NoakbaJi was held hy a mob of 200 
Everything was declared to be ready in Fandpur for Civil 
Disobedience ** 

Likewise the Chief Secretary to the Covcmiacat of 
Central Provinces telegraphically complained to the Home 
Department on 26 January 1922 that some villages of jungle 
trace in one district quite recently started removing without 
licence dry wood from a neighbouring Government forest and 
refused to.dcsisl when ordered by the local forest olBcials « 

At Delhi too a meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee svas held under the presidentship of Lala Injpat 
Ral towards the close of January 1922, where the programme 
of Civil Disobedience was adopted In a speech delivered at 
Ferozepur and reported In TAe TriAwte, Lahore, on 3 February 

71 tbld, App odix tl p S 
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1922 Lala Lajpat Rai had spoken in the same strain The 
District Magistrate of Lahore suspected that at the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Commitlce to be held in the near future, 
similar matters would be discussed So he banned the holding 
of meetings under the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act 
But Lala Lajpat Rai defied and held the meeting, as a result 
of which he along with others, was arrested and sent for trial 
The militant section of the Press condemened the behaviour of 
of the Punjab Government and favoured Civil Disobedience 

In his telegram sent to Gandhiji at Delhi, Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai, Secretary, U P Congress Committee, informed about 
the observance of hartal m Lucknow and other parts of the 
province This symbolized the inauguration of Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement m the United Provinces 

A considerable number of Muslim Non-Co operators bad 
declared m favour of Mass Civil Disobedience much earlier 
On 21 and 22 September 1921 there was held at Delhi the 
meetings of Central Khilafat Committee and Jamait-ul Ulema 
Accotdmg to a secret report of the Central Intelligence Bureau, 
all the prominent militant leaders like Dr Syed Mahmud were 
“breathing civil disobedience” and the Subjects Committee 
meeting opened with the same question It was urged that their 
respected leaders were beingarrested for preaching disafiection 
against the Government and “it was the last straw to break 
earners b:uk and there was nothing left for them hut to have 
recourse to civil disobedience”** When leaders like Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Hakim Ajmal Khan tned to postpone 
the issue by saying that the question of Civil Disobedience was 
purely a political question and it should not be decided by 
one section of the Indian public as without the co-operation of 
the Congress it was bound to fail, Maulvi Habeeb-ur Rehman 
of Ludhiana immediately retorted by saying that it appeared 
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(hat they had sold Islam (o Gaodhiji ^ Oa the motion of 
Hasrat Mohani it was decided to ask the provincial Khilafat 
Committees to report as to when they could have trained men 
for carrying on Civil Disobedience and what would be ibeir 
quota ” 

The meeting of Jamait u1 Ulema conducted its deliberations 
on 21 September 1921 One Shanker Lai of Delhi, who was 
also present as a visitor, said that because the Congress had not 
accepted the resolution of Civil Disobediedience at that tune 
“you say that you cannot pass it here although a death blow 
has been dealt to your freedom * ^ This exhortation caused 
a great stir among the audience and everyone said that they 
should disobey all orders of the Government and should have 
nothing to do with it " fn his speech Maufvi Abdul Wadood 
of Bareilly said that nothing short of complete Civil Disobedi 
ence would meet the situation Maulvi SanaUIIah of Amritsar 
said that it was their duty to observe Civil Disobedience As- 
other speaker from Deoband also agreed that disobedience of 
all Government laws and orders was most necessaiy Still 
another speaker from Bihar, Mohammed Sajjad said that Cm] 
Disobedience was obligatory and most essential Maulvi 
Moiuddin of Ajmer said that it was not the tune to remain 
Silent and to have regard for “Aman and Sakutf* (peace and 
order) »* 

No sooner was the last speech over than there was a 
general demand for addition ofa clause to the original resolu 
tion calling for Civil Disobedience** Thereupon Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad got up and m the tone of a traditional 
Gandhian pacifier he said that tb^ should sot be "carried 
away by the heat of the moment*’ He also added that the 
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issue related to Civil Disobedience was a point which concerned 
all India and it could not be put into force by one single 
community It, therefore, could not be decided without con- 
sulting the other community He evaded the issue by saying 
that the time for the next sitting of the Congress was not far 
off and this matter might be represented there and after which 
tthe Jamait ul Ulema could give its final opinions •* Reporting 
these devlopments in his confidential letter dated 1 October 1921 
the Delhi Chief Commissioner, CA. Barron, to the Home 
Secretary S P O’DonneH, remarked thus conlempuously 

Headed by the notonous Abul Kalam Azad they took 
a very strong line and for the immediate and aggressive 
civil disobedience The political faction, composed chiefly 
of lawyers, and certain divines jealous of Abu! Kalam’s 
ascendancy offered great resistance to his intemperate 
advice •» 

Subsequent developments at the Ahmedabad session and 
even afterwards provide evidence to justify that the militant 
wing among the Muslims remained consistently in favour of 

Mass Civil Disobedienceup to the last moment of its declara 

tion 

Aithongh Gandhiji s pronouncements on Civil Disobedi- 
ence had been studiously vague as to the matters of technique 
and practical details, yet the masses were unequivocally deter 
mined to plunge into the struggle As late as 6 February 1922 
the Secretary of State for India espressed his anxiety, in a 
telegram to the Viceroy, over the ‘'deterioration ’ of political 
situation m India. He said “Every successive telegram (from 
you) adds to the impression that the situation is very senous ’* 
He also added that the continued freedom of Candhijt to orga 
nise and issue justifications of Civil Disobedience “must lead to 
disaster ’’ He thought that situation had already passed beyond 
stage where it ^uld be adequately dealt with by press eommu 
mques Suggesting the measures to be taken, he said that the 
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organizauon of partial or total Civil Disobedience must be 
prewnled, and that all those who were held to be the pnncipa! 
instigators and leaden oftbe movement must be dealt with 
promptly. He also said that there was no doubt that the 
Viceroy was confronted by a movement designed and supjiorted 
SMthasicw to “oscrthrowing >our Government"** Protesting 
against the lone of the telegram, nevcrlhclcss admitting the 
gras Ity of situation the V'iceroy replied on S February 1922 
\Vc must olTcr our respectful protest against the implica- 
tion that so far we have failed to reahre the gravity of the 
present Situation'* 

Events were moving with a very fast speed On 24 Jan- 
uary 1922 the Government of Bombay had been told tele- 
graphically that no fresh rcrerencc need be made to Government 
of India before a prosecution was institut'd against Candhi;i, if 
he directly embarVedon a active campaigner Civil Disobedience 
Should Gandhijt therefore, take that step, he would be arrested 
without further reference to the Government of India, and they 
should probably not hear of the arrest till it had been, was on 
Ihe point of being affected " 

It IS undoubtedly true end unchallengable fact that the 
intelligence service of the Government of India operated 
remarkably and cflicicnlfy Perhaps on the basis of Ais coofact 
with the Moderates like Malaviya and Jayakar who were 
alwa>*s more than anxious and keen to mediate and who were 
equally trusted and kept m confidence both by the Government 
and Gandhiji, the Home Secretary to the Government, S P 
O’Donnell, could still confid'fitly remark on 28 January 1922 
just four days before Gandhiji’s ultimatum 

It IS still far from certain that Gandhi will start civil 
disobedience but we should not neglect any precaution •* 
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On 1 February 1922 Gaodhiji despatched an uUimatum 
to the Viceroy stating that if political prisoners were not freed 
and repressive laws applicable to the nationalist Press not 
annulled he would inaugurate the last stage of the Non Co- 
operation Movement, namely, refusal to pay taxes *® 

The political situation was so tense at that lime that 
the labour leaders and even some Liberals demanded the 
immediate end of the repressions The Dal/y Herald wrote on 
2 January 1922, "Repression roust be ceased immediately m 
order to aviod civil war 

The Madras Correspondent of the Dail} Mail rqiortcd 
that the situation was of so threatening a nature that all 
Europeans bad armed themselves and were perfomimg police 
duties •> 

On 4 February 1922 the Government of India issued a com 
raumque m reply to the ultimatum of Oandhiji Referring to the 
unprecedented political consciousness created by the movement 
in 1921 the notification admitted though in a contemptuous 
language " The Government were confronted with a newand 

dangerous situation la thecourseof the past year there had been 
systematic attempts to temper with the loyalty of the soldiers 
and the police and there had occurred numerous outbreaks 
of senons disorder directly attributable to the propaganda of 
the non-cooperation party amongst the ignorant and excitable 
masses These outbreaks bad resulted m grave loss of life, the 
growth of a dangerous spint of lawlessness, and an increasing 
disregard for lawful authonty la November they culminated 
in the grave nots in Bombay, m whiidi 53 persons lost their 
lives and approximately 400 were wounded On the same date 
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dangerous manifestations of lawlessness occurred in many of 

the volunteer associations which had embarked on a systematic 
campaign of violence, intimidation and obstruction, to combat 

which proceedings under the Penal Code and the code of 
Cnminal Procedure had proved ineflective *'»* Decrying the 
movement further the Home Secrciary said 


Mass civil disobedience IS fraught with such danger 
to the State that it must be met with sternness and severity 
The Government entertain no doubt that in any measures 
which they may have to take for its suppression they can 
count on the support and assistance of all law abiding 
and loyal citircns of His Majesty •* 


Apprehendinj lhat ihe rapid growth of the anti impe- 
rial, at movmont would proac fatal lo rha austrnaaca o 
Bntiahrula, the Covaramral of India uard thair Iraditional 
weapon of 01W*« fmpero They deapalched a telegram to 
London demanding a revitnjn of the Turliah Treaty They 
hoped thia would pacify the Indian Mmlims and woald aa well 
Split Hindu Muslim unity** 


Those were the days when India. Ireland and Egypt 
were involved m the freedom movement The Bntiah Empire 

waa eapenineiagacriaia which regeeted the general cria.a of 
capitaliam Lloyd George. thcBriliah Premier, deelarcd that he 
Great Britain could not nod would not grant 
Government By promiamg lo grant 

and Egypt, the London Government were able to ttanafer part 
of the British troops to India 

Thia Imperialiatmeaaaro waa retaliated too qaicjdy by 
the Bareilly and GoraVhpur diatncta-two atroagholda 
mass movement in then ihe United Provinces 
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On 2 February 1922 m Bareilly 5000 Congress Volonteers 
regardless of the fact that the voanteer organiztion had been 
outlasted towards the close of 1921, organised demonstrations 
and meetings The police raided the local Congress Committee 
oSce and tom into pieces the flags held by the volonteers 
On the amval of fresh reinforcements the solunteers attempted 
to capture the local Town Hall and unfurl the national flag 
There occurred a clash leading to bloodshed between them and 
the police, during which the volunteers used the missiles of 
sticls, broken bncks etc In the conflagration the Chief Magis* 
tratc and Superintendent of Police were wounded There svere 
several killed and severely w ounded among the \ oluntecrs 

Two days later the Congress volunteers at Chaun Chaura 
revenged the injustice done to iheircompatriots m Barcilb by 
burning alive some policemen who had provoked them bj 
firing** 

Fatal Blow of the Bourgeoisie 

The anti imperialist movement was thus remarkabls 
matunos and rapidlv growing into a revolution Although 
theGovermnent of India’s Home Department was still consi- 
dering the proposal of Bombay Government to introduce 
legislation specificall> penalizing incitements by leaders and 
newspapers to tax payers or tenants to withhold taxes or rents, 
and strengthening armed police, even at the njk that money 
might not be granted by the Legislative Assembly and that 
budget would have to be restored, jet in the capital of the 
Bnusb Empire there were current the reports of a widely 
held belief that British “Mission in India” was regarded 
b> the colonial authonties as drawing to a close and that 
preparations were being made by them for retreat from 
India At this important though critical, historical juncture the 
Indian hoargfo/iif slabbed IQ the back of national liberation 
struggle On 11 and 12FebTiaTy an extraordinary session of 
the National Congress was called in Bardoli due to pressure 
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of bourgeois leaders Me Pt Malaviyaand Jaj-akar. U adopted a 
resolution expressing indignation at the violence used at 
Chaurt ebaura and called for tJie suspension of the Civil 
Disobedience campaign throughout [ndia Entitling as “Another 
Edict from Rardoli Civil Disobedience Suspended until 
Atmosphere NonvioJent” the daily nempaper Pioneer published 
on 15 February 1922 the leal of Ibe fata! resolution The 
Important and relevant extract from the same is quoted 
below ; 


The Working Committee deplores the inhuman 
conduct of the mob at Chauri Chaura in having brutally 
murdered and wantonly burned the police lhana and tenders 
Its sympathy to the families of the bereaved 


In View of the repealed warnings every time that 
mass Civil disobedience has been imminent, some popular 
siolent outburst has taken place indicating that the 
atmosphere in the country is not nomviolent enough for 
mass civil disobedience, the latest instance being the tragic 
and terrible events al Oiaun Chaura, near Gorakhpur, 
the Working Committee of the Congress resolves that 
mass ciVil disobedience ^conlrmplated at Bardoli and 
elsewhere be suspended, and instructs the local Congress 
Commillces forthwith to advise the cultivators to pay the 
land revenue and other taxes due to the Government 
whose payment might have been suspended in anticipation 
of mass civil disobedience, and instructs them to 
suspend every other preparatory activity of an offensive 
nature 


The suspension of mass civil disobedience shall 
be continued till the atmosphere is so non-violent as to 
ensure the non repetition of atrocities such as at Gorakhpur 
or hooliganism such as at Bombay and Madras, respectively, 
onthe I7fh November 1921^ and 13th Januarylasf, 
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Arrests sbosld not be conrted 

Iq order to promote a peaceful atmosphere the Workms 
Committee advised, till further mstruclions, all Congress 
organisations to stop activities especially designed to court arrest 
and imprisonment save the normal Congress activities, includ- 
ing voluntary hartals, whereby an absolutely peaceful atmosp- 
here could be assured, and to that end all picketing should be 
stoppedsave for the bonafide and peaceful purpose of the visitors 
to liquor shops against the evils of drinking Such picketing 
was to be controlled by persons of known good character, and 
specially selected by the Congress Committee concerned The 
resolution also said 

The Working Cbmmittee advises, till further mstruc 
tions, the stoppage of all “volunteer** processions and 
public meetings merely for the purposes of defiance of the 
notifications regarding such meetings This, however, shall 
not interfere with the private meetings of the Congress and 
other committees or public meetings which are required for 
the conduct of the normal activities of the Congress 

Demanding laxity m choosiog volunteers the Committee said 

Complaints having been brought to the notice of the 
Working Commitlee that in the formation of “volunteer ’ 
corps great laxity prevailed in the selection, that insistence 
was not had on the full use of band-spun and hand woven 
and on the full observance by Hindus of the principle to 
the removal of untouchability nor was care being taken to 
ascertain that the candidates believed fully in the observance 
of non violence intent, word, and deed m terms of the 
Congress resolution, the Working Committee calls upon all 
Congress organizattons to revise thevr lists and remove from 
them the nam« of all such volunteers as did not stnctly 
conform to the requirements of the pledge 

The Committee also said 

The Working Conifflittee is of the opmion that, unless 
Congressmen carry out to the full the Congress Constitution 
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and the resolutions from time to time issued by the Working 
Committee, it was not possible to achieve its objects 
espeditiously or at all ** 

The foregoing resolutions will have effect only pending 
the meeting to be specially convened of the All India 
Congress Committee, and thereafter, subject to confirmation 
by It, the Secretary was to call such meeting as early as 
possible after consultation with Hakim Ajmal Khan 
The Bardoli Resolution also stated 

The Gorakhpur tragedy IS a pottcrfuJ proof of the fact 
that the mass mind has not yet fully realized the necessity 
of non Violence as an integral active and chief part of mass 
Civil disobedience, and indiscriminate acceptance of {sersons 
as**voluntecrs' in contravention of (be Congress instructions, 
betrays want of appreciation of (be vital part of satyagraha, 
in the opinion of (he Working Committee, the delay m the 
atUmraent of (be national aim is solely due to the 
weak and incomplete execution in practice of the constitu* 
tion of the Congress •* 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay even 
after (be suspension doubted (hat (bat situation would be calm 
He believed that this postponement would almost ceratinly be 
subject to the maintenance of the propaganda which would 
continue and father develop the most dangerous features of the 
existing situation He indicated that the primary object of 
the postponement would merely be preparation for more 
favourable conditions for a resumption of the campaign 

There is incorporated a document in one of the confiden* 
tial files of the Home Department of (he Government of India 
of that period It carries ^.eat histoncal.sjgpificance not only 
because it speaks of an attempt by the Indian bourgeoisie which 
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was not m consonance with the principle of national self- 
determination, but also because it lends credence to the popular 
impression that the leaders of Indian bourgeoisie were man- 
oeuvred into sabotaging the liberation struggle The document 
IS a resolution passed on 14 February 1922 by an urgent meet- 
ing of the Committee of Bombay Representatives Conference 
just two days after the suspension of Mass Civil Disobedience, 
by the Congress Working Committee The fateful lines m the 
resolution are 


in view of new situation created by Congress 
Working Committee’s decision at Bardoli, GovernmcDt of 
India should give immediate effect to recommendations 
contained in third resolution of Bombay Conference for 
withdrawal of orders and notiGcations and release of 
prisoners Committee opines that Bardoli resolutions, 
when confirmed by All India Congress, will ensure even 
more favourable atmosphere than that contemplated m 
Viceroy’s speech for convening a Round Table Conference 

The language of the document leaves enough for students 
of history to conjecture and speculate that some official at the 
level of a Secretary m the Home Department must have asked 
Malaviya to impress upon Gandhiji that if he withdrew his 
ultimatum of launching the mass movement, there would be a 
fair chance for his other demands being accepted by the colonial 
authortics Shortly afterwards Pi Malaviya did meet Gandbiji 
Although in his interview released to the Associated Press of 
India on 26 February l922 just after the proceedings of the 
All India Congress Committee at Delhi, Gandbiji refuted the alle 
gallon that he was labouring under the mfiunce of Pt Malaviya 
and sunultaoeously admitting that nothing would please bun 
better than to be able to confess that he had yielded upon any 
point to Malaviya’s persuasions***, nevertheless, the possiblity 
of Malaviya acting as a strikebreaker on the instructions 
of colonial authorities is not to be nile^ out 
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The Drit»h rulcn, who were pan masterj in the art of 
running an empire through negotialioni, not only made the best 
use of the times to ridicule Gandhiji and the naiiona) mcnemeot, 
but also lost no lime In refuting, only two aJler the 
Bardoli meeting of the Congress Worlmg Commitlfc, which 
they never dared to do til) the ulinnatum of Gjndhyi stood, the 
widely held belief that iheir * mission in India** was regarded 
by them to be “drawing to a close and that "prtp^nuoas are 
being made by us for retreat ** In his telegram dated 14 
rcbniary 1922 sent to the Viceroy the Secretary of State for 
India held that such an idea nas a complete fallacy and its 
continuous eatstence could lead to intensified challenges to 
ihetr rule and to demoralicatioo among cniland military servt^ 
With an unequisocality lading previously but intensively dis* 
plaj-cd only after fiardoli decisions ific Secretary of State 
appeared to tali, from a position of strength (hat they were not 
ready to anticipate in the forcsecabie future to move an laeb 
ahead from their earlier Declaration of 1917 which bad been 
disapproved by Indian p*oplc long before tdsing the tones 
of Rud)'ard Kipliag. as if he was distributing some chanty to 
helpless Indians, (he Seuetary of State held (hat the next 
instalm-nl of self would be dependent on evidence 

which would have to satisfy Imperial Parliament Chat the first 
instalment of 1919 had becu iroplemeatcd * peacefully, loyally 
and successfully” In his statement he did not conceal for a 
moment the fact that much ofthcpowerrer/iAre had still been 
left at (he mitiafiv'c and disposal of Bntish bureaucrats “To 
(hose responsibilities we cannot permit any challenge he added 
boastfully He also said that no steps with regard to a compro- 
mise threatening the British Empire lotact could be conceived 
by them If, therefore, it was found imposjiWc by them to 
make a reduction m the sire of the army or to accept a 
programme of Indianiratioo, which they were constrained to 
believe, would prejudice its efSaeacy, tt was because they 
believed that such proposals if accepted, would not only in itself 
lend colour to the “dangerous** belief in a policy of retreat but 
“must directly hamper” them so the exercise of the functions 
with which they vvere entrusted In his statement he advised 
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the Viceroy to leave do stone uotumcd to resist and defeat any 
attempt to nndemme their authoriQ' or any action designed to 
challenge their detennmation to maintain British Empire 
in tact”* 

British imperialism continued to shake its gory claws in 
the faces of Indians Lord Birkenhead reminded them that 
Britain had lost none of her bard fibre Montagu told them 
in the plainest language that the British were the most deter 
mmed nation in the wofld» who would brook no interference 
with their purpose It is quite appropriate to quote the exact 
words by Reuter 

If the existence of our Empiit were challenged, the 
discharge of responsibilities of the British Government of 
India prevented and demands were made in the very 
mistaken belief that we contemplated retreat from India, 
then India would not challenge with success the most 
determined people in the world, who should once again 
answer the challenge with all the vigour and determination 
at their command 

Without learning a lesson from the history of British 
impcnalism — that theirs was a conlmuous record of broken 
promises and that in an imperial system there is always a 
slender hope of fulfilment for the dispossessed— Gandhiji fell 
into the trap laid down by the colonial authorities through 
Malaviya and others Gandhiji was to repeat the same blunder 
at a later phase of the national movement at thetimeofnegotia* 
lions with Lord Irwin during the days of the salt satyagraha 
Aftermath of Sospension 

No sooner the Civil Disobedience Movement in Bardob 
was suspended there was uproar all over the country Not only 
the Congress leaders**^ hut also the young radicals, who were 

~103 JfcW.p 39 
104. IhU, p 40 

105 For reaction m Congress aretes ymaOin't Indian People F^ht 
FcrNetionallJbfraHon(lirm Delhi, Snjanee Prakashan, 1972), 
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once cnlhuscd b> Gandhijt lo particf^ute jn the sational 
liberation mowment launched by hun m 1920, were disillu- 
sioned The latter turned ejlher into >oung revolutionaries or 
conunumsis later on Before their actual coraraenis art cited 
here. It should be fair to give the foul purport of their reaction 
They stipmatired the Congress as a misguided ioi/rgeo/s and 
compromising organization Its leader Mahatma Gandhiji was 
considered a grotesque reactionary who was too much prcoccu 
pied With religious scruples AAer having fomented the 
revolution to the point of climax he had turned back in the 
hay day of victory because of the so<aI!cd horrors at Chauri 
Chaura Other Congress leaders who on learning the news 
of suspension, were first furious but then had succumbed to the 
patting persuasions of Gandhijt were dubbed as trepid 
bourgeois reformists and ludicrous carnerists The young 
radicals also accused Gandhijt of having thrown the movement 
into disarray on the call of his Inner Voice and God They 
charged him with having decomposed the national movement by 
tnyittfyiflg politics and paralyzing the revolutionary initiative of 
the masses They also held that through Dardoli debacle India 
missed a chance to lead the movement towards the higher goal 
of a socialist revolution of the Lmd which had brought Russia 
out of the twilight of medieval Czardom The possionste 
desire of (he Mahatma to observe oA/mra in all circumstances 
had made the world poorer by one great man potentially 
possessed of creative talent 

For iBslaace, there js Manmatfa Nath Gupta who bad hrst 
joined the Non Co-operation Movement and was jailed Raged 
at Its premature suspension heyoined the young revolutionaries 
participated in the Kakori * conspiracy and got imprisoned 
for a longterm In his book TAey Lived Dangerously he 
reviews that phase of our struggle and remarks Gandhi had 
brought politics down to the masses, but he recoiled at the 
first glow of revolution ’ ‘People are waiting for that day 

IQS Manmath Nath Oupts. ' Caadht and the Revotodonanes dunns 
1WJ-, MD Rao.o 53 ,^ 92 . 
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when the ghost of non violence will disappear from the head of 
the Congress”, said Bhagat Singh and Yashpal m llicir Philo 
sophy of Bomb 

Likewise, m the early twenties Shaukal Usmani became a 
khilafatist, went on hijrat as muhojirln to Kabul and from 
there to Tashkent where he was trained at the military school m 
Communism by M N Roy After completing his apprenticeship 
he returned to India at a time when the Non Co-operation 
Movement had been suspended In his expression he was 
quite flamboyant and like a braggart indulged in talking big 
In a severly critical tone he wrote to M N Roy at Berlin, 
‘‘/tAimraiia/a propaganda of the Gandhi School has not only 
destroyed the bourgeois movement, but has also impaired the 
spirit of working classes Armed intervention is the last 
doctor which can save the Indian proletanat from the 
grave ”*** 

In 1923 M N Roy and his wife Ellen Roy published a 
book One year of Non-Co-operation m which Gandhiji was 
praised for his moral qualities but, nevertheless, be was dubbed 
as a reactionary Ellen Roy, expressing her views under 
pseudonym of Shanti Devi predicted that Gandhiji would be 
remembered by postenty m the same way as his saintly 
prototypes of the antiquity, such as Thomas Aquinas 
Savonarola and St Francis of Assisi, but she was severely 
critical about the creed of non violence She thought it futile 
to expect that thirty crorcs of Indians would “cheerfully endure 
all kicks and insults, all hunger and nakedness, all poverty and 
wretchedness at the hands of their exploiters” in the fond hope 
that the exploiters and blood suckers would respond ' by throw- 
ing away their machme guns and flesh pots, their treasure 


107 MuA:!!, a coUecUoa of documenls (Delhi 1972), p 32 seepp 54-6. 
103 A BoUhertk Conspiracy Trial of S Indians, a collection of Coort 
Procaedines at the Caviqiore Tnal published regulaily in those day's 
by the Bombay office of the Times of India. The Fite t$ preserved in 
tbcKatiooal Archives of India, ><ew Delhi. 
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heard* end pncKefy poncr.” She added • “Non-violence, 
wifnation. iNctfccl lo^e ardwleaie from the pain of loing— 
thii it the tuhttsnee of Indian philotopfcert »ho found good lo 
Letp ihc people in iuh;*ctjo» ..Gantfh) >t noihing but the 
hair rfthii longhne offhottljraocettort "{(>[•. 4S and 4S’S0 J 
Ttc Roj'i nrw recruit for Commumim m India, MuzafTar 
Ahmad, reacteil jean later by »a)iQg 

In a couRtf) Wrhere a dalianwatia Uagh could happen, there 
could be a Cbaun Chaura a'to lijt the incident «at more 
than ihU tender-heaficd dictator (Candhiji)could bear.*** 

On hit own pad \f N Ko> regarded the Dardoti 
deatlon at a froti beirajal of the revolutionary motcmeni. He 
alleged that a national upturge. which the Didith ImpcnaliiU 
had feared, wai cbecitd andibrowij into rouj by the goodofEce* 
of the Mahatma hfwelf Deriding the “incorrigible r«nf«ni’* 
ofthe ^fihatna, Roy dated. “What government reprettion 
in aft Ki varied formt had failed to accompluh. the agonized 
appeal of the Mahatma «at able to efrcctuate That which 
arrtiw. (ortutei, floggingi. impritonmenit, mavsaerei, fine* and 
police roo/icwr could not quell— the Wind itrugglet ofa aiarv- 
irtg nation to »ate iftcif front utter annihifatioB— Mr. Gandhi 
by the ifmple nigic of tote and non-violence, reduced to 
impotcTJCe and inaciiviiy- .The Congmt bad committed luiade 
by repudiating the revolutionary action of iia own followtra 
A powerful revolutionary movement had been aacrinced on the 
altar of Oandbiro.** (op cit, pp 4CMJ.) 

At about ihn time there also appeared an article in 
roiTgucrd by a tpecial correspondent. Commenting on the 
(itoation after the supsension of the movement and the Gaj'a 
session he observed that the Congress was dead and the 
“Shradh" (obseqiiiw) cenmony had been “celebrated” at 


109. }jfu>/aiui the Commanltt Party of Mla{CaXoi\\A, NiliotulBook 
Ageocy, I970j,p 123. 
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Gaya Proceeding he wrote, “It can be asserted that the 
Congress is purely an instrument of the middle class The 
working class has been kept as far away from it as a “Sudra 
from a “Pavjtra” Violence and mass action— they lack 
courage to face its (sic) appearance They drive away the foreig- 
ner You know very well that whereas mahatmas and moulanas 
have monopolised the Congress leadership, the Christian 
reverends and bishops have strangled the labour movement It is 
pity that people like C F Andrews preside over the Labour 
Congress On 1 February 1923 Shaukat Usmani again 
wrote a letter to Roy, m which he remarked, “ as soon as he 
(Gandhiji) reappears (after his release from Yervada jail] on the 

political platform, there is every possibility of his being posted 

down Tolstoy fell in ditch and so has been the fate of his 
orthodox follower, Gandhi Writing again on the same 
issue to Roy a fortnight later on 15 February 1923 the outspo 
ken Usmam remarked, “The plague germs (lacekys of God 
capital) must be butchered in cold blood No compromise, 
no mercy Reviewing the position of the Congress on the 
occasion of 1923 session at Cocanada Singaravelu Cbetuar 
wrote to Roy, “I have not much hope in the coming Congress 
session The whole thing may be bunkum and the humdrum 
resolutions may be repeated once again After Bardoli the 
Congress ts almost dead and it may be a decade or two 
before the lost momentum is attained At this juncture 
Dange also explained his standpoint, according to which the 
nationalist movement after Bardoli decision meant the struggle 
of the Indian capital to get bold of monopoly of resources to 
exploit India with the help ofBirtish bourgeoisie^^* 


110 Quoted by 7iffiM«/in<na (Bombay), 25 Apnl 1924. pp 9-10 
lit Ibid 

til Told, b -Way T924,p 9 

113 Alii. S May (924, p 10 

114 /Mi. 6 May 1924. p 9 

In one of hU recent ttadiea published on the occasion of 
Gtsdhi Centenary In 1969 Dange again reviews that penod of 
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Influenced by the success of great sociahst October 
Revolution one of those young Indians who became the early 
infcJfeclual pioneers of Marxist ino\cmcnt in the twenties 

(Previous footoote eontd ) 

tigalfleance He wniei ihal when Gindhijl wxs prrpinng for ict» 
I<m (0 overthrow (he rjvemjnent {a 1920-21, he wortefn Kiwig 
Mta those funous roaring challenges of **Uon Shakes (he Miae**, 
«nd (he ‘Din« of Desth** to the satinic empire The Chaan 
Cbaura peasantf. Intpind by them reuJiafed by JciHibj a few 
polierroen who fired on them But Oandhiji lopentkd the move- 
raent As a retuK o Ibis uofortunate Oandhian action (he British 
Empire, vtbieh was In saspense. felt relieved ibe masses felt djs 
comfited and defeased The natioo tnfiered a great retreat Impena 
(ism astaeked, diirupied and shattered the revotuiiooary advance 
by fomenting distensions and Hiodo Muslim riots and what not 
Mahatma Gandhi realised With horror the mistake of fail tactics 
and bow the enemy had taken advantage of his (S A 

'‘Ouge,AfehdrmaCaiidA(a»'f//br0ry(NewDelhi l»69>,pp 74] 

Oandhiji was prompt lo reply to all such criiicisms by radic 
alt The author has already quoted them m deuii In one of his 
other book! PeepUFlyfftFoeNsil^naJLibei’etlcii^n 105, p 
1^5 Suftiee ills to Ciie one of his comments given nearly twenty 
yean after the Chsuri Cbacre incislent With the perspective which 
lime gives, Candhiji, did not repent the drastic blunder he bad 
made Writing in Harijan on 12 April 1942 be referred to the llmi 
Utions of (he m/ghtymovecnent of I920-23 and gaitt reasons tor 
hit having taken what he called the ' maddest risk*' a person 
can take 

la South Africa too I introduced Soryafra^ as an eaperi 
m*ni It jrai successful there because resistert were a small number 
in a compact area and therefore, easily controlled Here we bsd 
numberless penons scattered over a huge country The result 
was that they coutd not be easily controlled or tramed And yet it 
is a marvat the way that they bad retponded They might have res 
ponded much belter and shown far better results. But I have oo 
tease of disappointment in me over the results obtained. If I had 
started with men who accepted non violence as a creed, I might 
have ended with cayself Imperfect as 1 am, I started with imper 
feet men and women and sailed on an uncharted ocean T h a n k 
God that though the boat has not reached its haven it has proved 
fwly storm-proof 
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was also C G Shah From very close quarters he saw the 
epoch of indisputed sway of Gandhism when a large number 
of intellectuals were under the hypnotic spell of Gandhian 
ideology Then he also saw the disillusionment of those 
intellectuals towards Gandhism after Chauri Chaura Devoting 
himself thoroughly in the study of those disillusionmg 
developments he wrote in 1926 a small pamphlet ^ 
Hundred Per Cent Indian", which was a Marxist critique of 
Gandhism According to M N Roy it was the first Marxist 
work published by an Indian Marxist Throwing his buts o 

criticism at Gandhiji and his ideas as reflected m fimd Snaraj 

Mr Shah svrote 

The 100 per cent Indian is the arch enemy of oil 
coVectne goals, coUecUte ideals, collective hopes, of 
collective life in general Surfeited with the ultra 
individualistic, supercgoistic, spiritual metaphysics of 
ancient India which sets forth “individual salvation as the 
prime goal of human existence/, the ultima ratio of all 
individual human effort, the hundred per cent Indian, 
incarnating the reactionary religious individualism of the 

most spiritual and stenlc type, disdains to Viork for social 
goals, for collective ideals His philosophy corresponds 
too little with social conditions of India Gandhism is 
the last flash of the steadily declining feudal petti bourgeois 
socio-economic philosophy of ancient Indians 

It is true that there was much mystic and unscientific 
thought in Gandhi’s Indian Home Rule And inevitably his 
ideas were inadequate from the standpoint of the ideological 
requirements, of full fledged growth of our revolutionary anti 
imperialist movement, yet the young academician in Mr Shah 
was quite exaggerative He overlooked the fact that in the 
given historical conditions the same social, moral and philoso- 
phical thoughts express'd the yearnings and aspirations of 


115 CO Shah D 53 pp ZSOawJ 277 
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CTorM of our countrjTncn awakened lo play a new role against 
the perpetuation of domination and miseries of alien rule Did 
not Gandfiiji once said. ' God dare not appear before the poor 
ctcept In the form of bread , etc Actually speaking, there 
Here duceming dnergert note* on tht role of Gjndhsjt and 
national roreaample Stalin m hi* »ell knonn 
address delisercd to the Jlud-nts of th- Unisctsity of the 
Toiler* of the East on 18 May 1925. characterired the situation 
and task in India as follows 

The Situation it somewhat difTerent in countries like 
India The fundamental and new feature in the conditions 
of ciittence of such colonics as India it not only that the 
national bourfeolslf has split into a rcsolutionary party and 
a compromising party, but primarily, that the compromising 
lection of this bourgeoisie has already managed, m the 
mam. to come loan agreement with impenahtrs Tbt* 
section of the f>ouf/eoia/r the wealthiest and most influeo' 
tial section, is going oser entire!) to the camp of the 
irreconcihable enemies of the resolution, it is forming a bloc 
with imper i alism against the workers and peasants of its 
own country The victory of the resolution cannot be 
achieved unless this bloc is smashed Dui m order to 
smash this bloc, fire must be concentrated on the compro- 
mising rtauonadbourgeolne. its treachery exposed •** 

Which section of the hourgeo/j/e was considered revolu 
tionary by Stalin 7 The big bourgeois interests represented by 
the Liberal* and Moderates outside the Congress Stalm 
clearly refers to • the petty bourgeoisie as the revolutionary 
section of the national Aourgeofrfr" Thus all except the petty- 
bourgeohle "are completely going over to the camp of (he 
irrcconeiliable enemies of the revolution 

Jp .hi* saUihV* jMJuj,v Maitem Jiufia /i92D JL J*. Djili 
refer* to the Congress leadership of Candhiji as not the direct 
leadership of the big bourgeoisie but as that of petiy-bourgeois 
intellectual forces which organiied the Non Co-operalion Movc- 
116. J Siklio, IVerkf (Moscow. PottlsnLan^^ Publishlog 
ffouie 1954). Vol, Vff, p 150 
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mcnt Duttalso dealt parttcularly w)th the role ofGandhyi 
“The achievement of Qandhi consiited lu that he, almost above 
of all the leaders, sensed and reached out to the masses This 
was the first great achievement of Gandhi and this positive 
achievement of Gandhi is bigger than all the idiosyncrasies and 
weaknesses which are brought against him, and constitutes his 
real contribution to Indian nationalism Gandhijis 
second achievement, according to Palme Dutt. was his policy of 
action, of action of the masses, non<o*operatjon to win jham/ 
and at the height of his agitation, mass civil disobedience * He 
also stated that .“non violence and the spiritual content arc 
not so important ’ 

Rajni Palme Dutt then proceeds to explain the Bardoli 
retreat 

Gandhi failed as the leader of the national struggle 
because he could not cut himself loose from the upper 
class interests and prejudices in which he had been brought 
up The “spirituality ’ of Gandhi is only the expression of 
this class interest All parasitic and propertied classes have to 
Weave around themselves fog of confused language, supcrsti 
tion, tradition, religion, revivalism, etc , m order to hide 
from the masses the fact of their exploitation 
The analysis propounded by Palme Dutt was undoubtedly 
a deeper one and thought provoking Broadly speaking, the 
Communist International and India Communists continued 
this approach to Gandbiji and the Congress till the Sixth Con 
gress m 1928, when they adopted a more sectenan approach 
due to the developments in China where thz bourgeoisie hzd 
betrayed the national liberation jrovement had gone over 
completely to Western unperialist Powers which had sliced 
entire China like a melon among themselves The cnticism of 
the 1928 World Congress was vabd m respect to China But to 
apply the stick of same measurement m regard to India w'as 
wrong To conclude that like Sun Yet Senism in China 

117 R- Palme a (London 1927) pp 72 3, 
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Gandhism m India too had switched from its ort^mally radical 
peliy-bourgeols movement and became converted into a 
tfourgecls nationalist reformist mownent was historically mis* 
jfliea Under the leadership of Gandhiji the national bourgeoisie 
continued to fight against imperiatism, as it was truly reflected 
in 1930, 1942 and 1945 The assessment of Indian situation was, 
howewr, complicated by the opposition ofGandhiji and his 
disciples to great labour strike movement of 1928 all over the 
country. The Sixth World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, therefore, directed the Indian Communists to accom- 
plish the following tasks 

To help the (oifing masses m India, to emancipate 
themselves from the influence of the bourgeois pM\ei like 
Swarajists, to struggle against British Imperialism for the 
emancipation of the country, to achieve the unification of 
all communist groups and mdividua} communists scattered 
throughout the country into n single independent, and 
centralized party 

Dealing with other directions (he Resolution stated 

In (he Trade Unions, the Indian Communists must 
mercilessly expose the national reformist leaders and cany 
on a decisive struggle for the conversion of the trade unions 
into genuine class organisations of the proletariat and for 
the replacement of the present reformist leadership by con- 
sistent revolulionay rcpreseolaiives from the mass of 
workers The Communists must unmask (he national re- 
formism of the Indian National Ongress and oppose all 
the phrases of the Swarajists, Cindhists, etc , about passne 
resistance 

The criticism of one anotherby the Congress and Ihe Com- 
munists weakened the national liberation front Both the labour 
strike of 1928 and (he salt stayagraha of 1930 could not be 
fully cITcctive against the exploiting forces, whether alienor 
domestic While the opposition of Gandhiji to labour strikes 
wa* anti humanism pure and stniple, the dubbing of the Con- 
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gress under the leadership of Gandhiji a pure and simple 
bourgeois organization gone over to the side of foreign imperi 
alism was too leftist and scctcnan an approach 

It may be recalled that m the beginning of 1 929 the lead 
ing Communists of India were arrested and tried before the 
Sessions Court at Meerut In the course of their defence they 
jointly delivered a histone statement in which they also revic 
wed the role of Indian bourgeoisie in the anti impenalist move- 
ment Their conclusions were quite scctcnan and too leftist 

Although the revolutionfin India)may be‘of bourgeois 
democratic type, it docs not necessarily follow that it will be 
earned through or led by the bourgeois class itself The 
situation in India and the position of the bourgeoisie leads 
us to conclude that the bourgeoisie will not lead the 
national revolution 

In the statement was also Uid down 

Its (Indian bourgeolsie*s) interests are bound up too 
closely with both British Impcnalism and Indian feudalism, 
while the contradiction between its interests and those of 
the masses, its only possible revolutionary allies, is too 
direct to enable it to embarV upon a policy of revolutionary 
overthrow of British rule 

This analysis was confirnied, the signatories of the state- 
ment held, by the non revolutionary character and history of 
bourgeois nationalism In support of their argument they 
cited two occasions when the Indian national bourgeoisie had 
been driven to organizing open mass movements against British 
Imperialism (the Non Co operation Movement of 1920-22 and 
the Salt iSulycgrcAa of 1930-31) Analyzing their role on both 
these occasions the signatories of the statement stated 

The bourgeois groops who have financed and actually 
controlled the movements, and the bourgeois and pett)f 
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politicjflfij »ho have acUvcljr led them, have been 
extremely careful to restrain Ihcir followers and pre%ent them 
from being revolutionary It is a fundamental mistake to 
consider either the Non Co-operation hfosement or the Civil 
Disobedience Movement as revolutionary They, of course, 
both contained cerlun revolutionary elements and possi 
failities of development but these have not been allowed to 
develop 

In fairness to Mahatma Gandhi, it may, however, be 
stated that learning from the ups and downs of hts 192! and 
1931 movements when he launched the great movements of 
1942 and 1943, though he called for observance of ahlmsa he 
never made it an absolute pre-condition and never called olT 
the struggles merely because the mass of people retaliated the 
* leonine violence" of the oppressors with the counter- 
violence The alien masters argued with him to give 
a halt to the violence in (hose hectic times and twitted 
him on hts failure (o make his followers adhere to high 
dietums, but he refused to react and blunder again and the non 
violence ceased to be a decisive element in his direction of the 
mass movement This all was possible due to the fact that 
the people taught Oandhiji and he learnt from them that the 
violence of (he state opparatus cannot always be met by non 
Violence, that (he people don i tale seriously the question of 
ends and means They donotbolhrrio think that the great 
"ends" of liberation are incompatible with "ignoble means of 
ahlmsa although it does not infer that Mmsa alone and every 
lime under all circumstances, i$ a necessary condition of 
change In (he final anal>*sis the initial source of hlmsa is 
the state apparatus of ruling agencies of exploitation Hlmsa 
begins With them and ends with their end 

ItCM.w'k-bosfyar bedcflued Ihm duriqg this Jong phase 
of struggle the Indian bourgeoisie played a dual role While 


us Conmwthi* Chotlengr ImptrMItm from the Doth The General 
atatemcDt of 18 Accused in Meerut Conspiracy Case ^Calcutta, 
pialiona) Book Aseacy 1947), pp 82-84 
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on the one hand, it fought against imperialism it also compro- 
mised with the latter when its own interests were threatened by 
any radical mass action C G Shah, a scholar of Marxism, 
wrote 


The Indian bourgeoisie created a genius m Gandhi 
Gandhism met the double need of that class, one, to annex 
all political mass discontent m the country, transform it 
into mass struggles and use those struggles against impcri 
ahsm to extort concessions for itself, the other, to prevent 
those mass struggles (assuming the form of class struggles) 
which would prove a danger not only to imperialism but 
also to Indian vested interests 

Critical Appraisal of the Bourgeoisie 

In his analysis Shah pointed out still another disturbing 
fact, that the intelligentsia and the educated middle class which 
generally exerted a strong ideological impact over the thinking 
of the masses were socially and ideologically aligned to the 
bourgeoisies considerable strength Hence they became the 
propagators of bourgeois ideology among the masses With 
an exception of a small minority, these groups during the 
B»'itish rule disseminated the religio mystical ideology of the 
counter revolutionary bourgeoisie among the Indian masses 
And when the latter refused to halt at the command of saints 
and mystics and reflected their revolutionary fervour at places 
like Chauri Chaura, the bourgeois intellectuals avenged 
themselves by finding fault with the moral and “spiritual’ 
capacities of the people They branded them as a collec 
tion of moral weaklings who could not resist material 
temptations and appreciate the beauties of spiritual life This 
only led to the confusion of the masses gave them a wrong 
perspective of the conceptions and techniques of their liberation, 
reconciled them to their native exploiters, retarded the awaken 
ing of revolutionary consciousness among them and hindered 


I2J CO Shah n.33,p iST, 
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the revolutionary devetopment of the anii imperialist mass 
struggle in the interest of compromising iwurgeoWe*” 

The /nfffnfl//<}na//’^eM Cotretpondenct on 10 November 
1922 published along article called “A Review of the Indian 
Situation” in which M N Roy and Ellen Roy decned the non- 
violence and constitutionalism of the nationalist movement in 
India and clamoured for ‘‘revolutionary leadership” without 
regard to the consequences to life and property The number 
of the same journal dated 14 December 1922 called for “armed 
insurrection ’ *** Further, the number dated 30 December 1922 
tailed of “a growing revolutionary movement agiinst the impe- 
rialistic powen" and said that the * Communist International 
must control the political action of its section in the vanous 
countries ” Then comes the Thetis on Ike Fas/er/t Question 
repeating that the Communist International lopporled all 
national revolutionary movements*** 


122. lt>u ro ia7-6a a 276 

123 Cited as EsMbit 2 la /•tfgfmtnt in Betiknii Conspirety Caie, 
(florae (Pol ) Dept Con, of re<Iia.FiIeNo 278/1925, p 19] 

124 Thisannouncetnmtoftapport for the ttnital^ f°r imlepeDdence 
all over Asia tiul Africa was nade on only u rrvolutiooary ilo* 
fin but also ov (he basis that itoperialiiia is in itself the culmJos 
tJon of cspIiiJlffn asd its ellnunalioo by hciugroh oalinuJist move 
roeots is proartssive step towards evolution There is no hesitation 
ia ssytnathsC (h« oalloaafift movcraenls in Alias and African 
countries faloed moral support by the mere existence of a Bolshe- 
vik Russia. It nay be of epeaal toiemt to the peopte of Africa 
and Asia that the Soviet Union has not only theoietically inspired 
them to liberate from colonial domination but has also actively 
assisted In their process of national liberation and jubllaatJy cele 
brated their victories on appropriate occasions Only recently on 
the occasion of eelebntiox tbs filtictb anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution when the parade, one ofthe bigsest In Soviet history, 
rumbled through hfoscow'e Red 5(|tuto, a apecfarrioal ill the par 
ade depicted Asia and Africa * breaking their chains 'of colonial 
stavery On the float were girls dressed in costumes of Asian and 
African countries One girl was dressed In a bright yellow and blue 
aarl and another in a $halwar and qameer tymbolialog adifeve 

(Footnote Continued) 
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These statememttiere against imperialism and set out 
the procedure to be adopted to organize revolution of the masses 
in India and other countries and the formation of Communist 
nucleus or centres*** which should «mtinoe their illegal apparat- 
us, for the economic emandpation of exploited was only attatin- 
able by expropriation of cxproprielors and this could not be doM 
by peaceful non-violcnl means. *Tt is ridiculous to say”, added 
Roy, ‘‘^'c are non-violent revolntionaries.”*** 

Similar sentiments were shortly afterwards echoed in a 
manifesto composed by M.N. Roy who submitted it to the 
Presidram of the Fourth Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national for approval In due course of time this manifesto 
was sent to the annual session of the Indian National Congrws 


(Prenota footcaaie coat) 

taeat cf ladwta from Bnush lajpenalaat An 

beaitentet feaiors of this tauvemrv was the pi* rtcertioa 
Sonet Aiabissadct oa 7 K own b er 1967 la Kew Delhi, where oe« 
oftbestxr«trKtio3Swu the 70-7e4r-o!d Barm Ahead. He was 
anxnx those «Ilo fooiht by the tide of Bc^hevibs in I9t7 
fortbe vjctoty of the October Revolotion- He was decorated 
with a tpectai iceda] to earfc the occssioo. The freedoin* 
iovisz people of Asia aad Africa here also rwpoeded in 
the saae etifcosiatuc breath to this actire aod posime Sene* 
ioterest dupUTtd o the Uberadoo cf Afro-Asiaa world. While 
Baao!, the capital of Viet Haa. offered Moscow a fra*- 

nMt of the X500ih Uidied Stales aircraft shot down ortr Norlh 
Vietsaa as a gjt to mabe the Cfticth awn l t t f sa Ty of the Rreeto- 
tioe;thc Pnsie Kiaisterof l9dia,Mn. bdra Caadhi, nsbed to 
Moseow by a tpecol plioe to )oia m the cekbratioa cf the 
RcTdatioQ Jobilee. It was also a happv coiocideece that Mrs. 
Gandhi is the third fcmattos cf Nehroa to atieod spe^al Octo- 
ber cekhratiaa. Her paad-&tbtr xsd father were piuent at the 
tenth tssrreRxiy of the October Rerolmioa wto they were tan- 
ted.httl^SaneLriaveinjJsat.'B.thcu.eashj'hB;^ •tf, nower 
[TSe Express (New Delhi). * KereBber 1967, pp. J &7, co!?. 
7&2J 

125. Gted as Exhibit 3 sa Jadgmera ta BoUknik e a t s p i racp east, o> 
123, pp. 19-20. See also Ids appeal pubQihed to the 

oa 1 Much 1923 tTbfiero/feJSa (Bombay). 6 May 1924. p.S) 
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held at Gaya in December 1R22 The following extracts from 
tbe same are relevant 

Bntuh rulem India was cscablished by force, therefore it 
can and will be overthrown only by a violent revolution 
We are not in faiour of resorting to violence if it can be 
helped, but for selWefeace, the people of India must adopt 
violent m*ans, without which the foreign domination based 
upon Violence cannot be ended The people of India are 
engaged in this greatrcvolulionarystniggle TheCommu* 
nist International is whole heartcdly with them The Indian 
people must be free or be crushed to death by Pntisb 
Imperialism , there is no middle course And people 
of India VriU never liberate themselves from the present 
alaveiy without a sanguinary rcvolutioDary struggle In 
leading the struggle for national liberation the Indian 
National Congress should keep the following points always 
in View 

1 That the normal deseiopment of the people cannot be 
assured unless impetialist domination is completely 
destroyed, 

2 That DO compromise with the Bnlish rulers will improve 
tbe position of tbe majonly of the nation 

3 That the fintish dommatioo cannot be Dvenhro\vn wi!h> 
out violent revolution sod 

4 That the workers and peasants arc alone capable of 
carrying the revolution to victory tst 

In order to create a new mass consciousess the manifesto 
suggested 

The necessity of developing tbe revolutionary conscious- 
ness of the masses demands tbe adoption of an cconomic- 


!27 Otrlfi/on In Sots^erft Ctnsp&aey ease, [Home 0»t.) Dept., 
Oort, of India. File No IdlpW p tlOJ 

Allhouah oo olBciil commeot wu mode by the Canyress but 
the B3tionaIi« eoslsth W<rtty. Indeetndm did sot i^e^Irb 
Roy'f.ProinunsK Our falthisam rtolcene and iu>D-«>«peratioa 
and it It based on love-force Mr Roy t plan has do room whatever 
for for love-force [t/ P Srmpaptr Reports (Lucknow) 

No I of 1923 p 71 For furtber study see slsoZafar Imam 
CohniaHsm la East tFest RelaHons (New Delhi, Easimso PuMies- 
tions, 19^ pp 180-S2) 
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programne tn addition to the political prograrntnc of a 
republic to be esiabliteJ through a revolution By leading 
the rcbcllioui poor peasantry againtl the reactionary and 
lo)'alist larded arutocracy, the Congrein will awail l*'e 
very bedrock of Bntiih rule The natl\c army which 
maintains British dommatioo in India, H recruited 
from among the poor peasantry So a programme of 
agrarian res-olution will wm the native troops to the 
cause of national freedom In eorxluslon, we capress our 
confidence in the oltimale tuccess of >‘our cause which 
IS destruction of British Imperialitm by the rcvt>lutJ<*R*0 
rrught of the masses Let me assure >ou again of the 
support and co-operation of the advanced proletariat of the 
world in this historic struggle of the Indian people Down 
With the Bnusb Imperialism Long Live the Free people of 

India 

In hisleiicr written to Dange from Moscow on 2 No* 
vember 1924 Roy adveoated mass action, the object being fo 
combat, on one hand, inactivity resulting from spintoaliaatioa 
of politics under the leadership of orthodox non-co-opcntori 
end on the other Land, the movement towards the camp of 
compromiscn under the pretext of pragmatic politics *** 

Roy was undouhtedly a superb inicnectuaJ and retnar 
kably well versed in theories And bis interpretation cflndian 
political seen** from the Marxist point of view, was admired by 
all But his impractical nature bad obstructed the chances 
of setting up a unified Indian revolutionary movement- More- 
over, his was a revolution through post office 

The person who brought the message of Roy to the 
Gaja Congress was Abani hfukberji On this occasion he bad 
talks with prominent Congressmen who were anxious to co^pe* 
rate with the Left Judgiogfrom what Mukhei]i told his wife. 
Rose Fitingov, now residing in Ltningrad after the death of 

128 ll>W.S«*lsoM.Ahmd.o.54,pp 26646, 

129 BohktTik Omiplraer Trbd of 8 tndtani TbMt cf 

India.X’KA) p 23. •' 
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ber busb:snd, he also met Pandjf Jawabarla] Nehru who 
appreciated the ihiluence of socialist revolution on the ladiaa 
liberation movement »** Sbnpad Amrit Danse, now Chairman 
of the Communist Party of India, also participated in these 
talks*** It looks that the radical line ofMN Roy was not 
accepted by Dange and others They held that be did not 
appreciate the vital necessity for abroad anti impnalut front, 
apparently did not want to wait for the matunng of conditions 
neededtoelimmatecoJonialrufc He banked entirely on the pis- 
tol and nfle*** He failed torealacthatfof a longer or shorter pc 
nod of time the IndianCommunistParty would be a small party 
with a but few members, having only weak resources, incapable 
ofreachingonthebasrsoritsprogranuncaod by meansof its 
own activity, a substantial number of peasants and workers On 
the other hand, on the basis of the demand for national inde 
pendence, it would become possible to mobilize large masses 
ft bad already been amply demonstrated by experience*" 
Writing on Id December 1922 the Socialist said (hat they were 
not one with Roy’s many a point of view and they had been all 
along preaching “sober, educative and instructive socialist 
doctrines" from the point of view that it was the best under 
the circumstances for the welfare of the people as a whole 
The paper added, “We are what can be best termed as 'Con 
gross Socialists’ We hope telegrams (like those of Retuer’s 
about M N Roy’s Bolshevik programnie for India) will be 


130 I Anerooov, ' AwakiogEssr'vAini' 37w/ (ftfos«>wJ,5 Apnl 1967, 
^ 13 

131 TbUS 

132 aid. 

133 Lilewisothe Fourth Comintern Congress (1922) also expressly 
laid down fo its thesis on the Easttnt questions that they supported 
every natiooal revolutionary tnovemeot agaiost Imperialism The 
united anti Imperialist frost slogan ought to be advanced in the 
colonial East Theneedfor the ume was based on the prospect of 
a long and hard struggle against world unperulum which called for 
the mobilization of all revolutioiiary forces (laneD*sras, 77ie 
Communist Internaiioncl (I9i9-t943l Oeeumms (OefonJ t/niver 
s ly Press 1956) VoL J, pp 3X^931 
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censored and prevented from reaching us, if the seeds of violent 
revolution are not to be sown ”*•* 

On 28 October 1922 the Socldlut was suggesting how could 
the Non*Co-operation movement utilize labour strikes against 
the Bntish Government In a comment the paper quoted a 
statement by the Chairman of the East India Railway, according 
to which the Osropany lost li crores of rupees in consequent 
of the last strike, of this loss 1,44,00,000 rupees fell to the 
share of the Government Then, if the loss incurred by other 
industnes paralysed by the shortage of coal was taken into 

account, the total damage to the capitalist class which contro- 
lled the Government became considerable, pointed out Ihc 
Socialist The journal continued 

So here is an instance of the ability of the working class to 
deal severe blows to Government through the capitalist 
This should teach us m which direction the tactics of non 
co-opetatioo can be the most effectively appbed 
Contmmng its comment the journal pointed out that the 
triple boycott of the couneds, courts and schools taken together 
could not inflict any loss on the Government The idea of 
injuring the prestige of the Government was erroneous, because 
the Government would not cease ruling so long as it did not 
become impossible or unprofitable to rule The workers lost 
m wages the total of a little less than 7 lakhs of rupees So 
the injury caused to the Government and the “capitalist eaploi* 
ters” was much more in proportion to the snfiering of the 
fighters This much, however, could not be said of the other 
methods of Non Co-operation 

A little earlier on 1 6 August 1922 the Socialist commented 
on the controversy going on in Congress circles over the resum- 

Govemment the paper said that if the Qjngress started Civil 
Disobedience on a mass scale in all provinces at one and the 

lit DonAay Selection from Newipapert^ JtJv-December 1922 (Qcnt of 
lri<lia,13») p 1280 
135 fJW.p IlOO 
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The economic, social and cuUural progress of the 
Indian people demands the complete separation of India 
from Irapenalutic Britain To realise this separation is 
the goal of revolutionary nationalism This goal, however, 
cannot be attained by negotiation nor 1^ peaceful means 
Impenal connection in any form stands for nothing less 
than the control of the destinies of the Indian people by 
and for the interests of Bntaio's ruling class, at best this 
control will be exercised in conjunction with the native upper 
classes Bat the control will be there, obstructing the 
freedom of the nation 

The letter also pointed out 

The forces that are inunical to Britain’s imperialism are, 
at the same tune, dangerous to the security of the aristo- 
cracy Hence the loyalty of the latter to the foreign ruler 

The same letter continued 

The rebUon of the Communist International with 
the struggle of the oppressed peoples is inspired by revolu- 
tionary idealism and based upon mutual interest. Our sympa 
thy and support arc not confined to empty phrases couched 
m sweet words We mast stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the people of India in their struggle against impenalism 
Therefore, we wiUfailiooor revolutiosary duty if we do 
not point out to yon the mistaVp^ that weaken the struggle 
and harm thecaose of Indian independeuce 

This letter was purported to be from “Secretary Hambert 
Drox’ of the Presidium ofihe Fourth Congress of the Commo- 
jovi irAfna?A\s»a* JJ ^!^aaa\s^A\^ Jy •rspress'nTg- 
in the ultimate success of the national cause, which ^ras the 
destruction of Bnbsh imperialism fay the revolutionary might of 
the masses.** 


t3S Gxt&ia Judgment in Bolthetlk Conspiracy cue, xl 100, pp 22*3 
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According to Shaukat Usmani a message n-ai also sent 
by Lenin lo ibe Gap Congreit setston This was m a direct 
eaJJm Vaepmg iv/tb Lemn’t «»fds af tfie Second Congress of 
the Comintern **» 

M N* Roy also 'mote directly to C R. Das offering 
the Indian National Congress through him * the unflinching 
support of the most powerful rcvolationary body of the world" 
on certain conditions 

bfeanuhile a leaflet subscribed from Zurich (Switzerland) 
on 3 February 1923 and beating the heading ‘An open letter to 
Chittaranjan Das and hisfollowcra "ttho wanted snaroj for 
the masses and not for middle class alone urged them vnih refe- 
rence to "succumbing" of the Congress at Gap. to adopt 
"more resolutlonary methods and form a "Revolutionary and 
People’s Party •’»<» 

Out the Congress did not approve of the growth of class 
consciousness among the Indian masses It advocated to their 
gatherings such connotations and concepts as the 
collaboration of the class interests of the workers and 
capitalists, unchallenged supremacy of mythical all national 
aupra-c/djs interests to which the the people as a whole must 
sacrifice their class interests.*** "Itusteeship* of their property 


Shiukat UffunJ, * Jadit JtJ Rvtum StO'DlutloQ*', hlalnftrearn 
(New Delhi; 19 July >967, p'iS 

140 Cited in /W/menl M CeliAerlk CMir/><W7 C«e, n lOO f 25 The 
letter It also locluded ia Ihe appendix of (hit volome 

141 IbU.p 15. 

141 rollowloi extract from rreildeaiCR Dtfs speech at the Gaya 
Consrest it quite mealing 

There ft an ippreheotion fa the minds of *ome iton-awjperiWra 
ihar the cause of BOfKo-tvera*''*'* lufTcrlftw exploit Labour 

tor Congrtsi purposes I confea* again I do not uudersiand the argu- 
ment Ifwe are "exploiting" boyi of lender years andsiudenUof 
colleges, if we are "exploiilog" the women of India, if we art "cx- 
(Rootaote Contd ) 
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and wealth reflected in the Gandhtan doctrine “Capitalists are 
fathers and workers arc children”, and suaiJar other postulates 
The Congress leaden, however, could not turn their attention 
away from the prevailing class structure created by modem 
capitalism Hence thej* eateoded their recognition to the class 
division and pleaded for the creation of separate class organiza- 
tions of the working class people (irrespective of communal 
divergencies), at least in the economic sphere, such as non- 
communal trade umons-i** But it is also a fact that they dec- 
lared that such trade unions should serve as essential instru- 
ments to establish class harmony of the prolctanat with the 
houfgeoljie'** It is further true that due to the inherent class 
contradictions between the interests of workers and those of 
bourgeoisie such trade unions only changed the course of wor- 
king class stmggle which alone could liquidate their wage si* 
very under capitalism backed by foreign imperialism It alooe 
could improve their conditions within the sj’stem of capitalism 
Itself The diverting of the masses to the path of class conaha- 
nod by the vested interests in the Congress could only perpe- 
tuate the class structure of indigenous soaety and benefit the 
local bourgeoisie 

Unlike Western capitalism the Indian capitalist-landord 
sj^lcm was gravely endangered by the democratic and socialist 
forces from the very early phase of capitalist development So 
both the Indian bourgeoisie as well as its intellectual vanguard, 
consciously or unconsciously, einphsired on the need of preser 


^revioos footnote eootd,) 

ptoitin^ the whole of (he middle duxes urespective of their creed 
and cute end occopatioos, marl ask what jnstificaUco u there for 
leavin^oat Laboumet and Um Ceaaasla.'* 

[Report of the Thlrix-setemh Session of the Iniunt Vcalmal Congress 
held as Cara on 36-31 Detemfter J924, p 43 J 
1S3 For further iiady «e the Prendemtal Address delehrerd by C R. 

Du at the Gaya Seujoo of the Nauonal Congicu {aid, pp 43-44} 
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vins religion as a tpirilual prop and class collaboration as a basic 
necessity of the movement from the scry beginning It dated 
not adopt materialisn) asa philosophical ideological technique 
in its limited struggles against alien domination. On the other 
hand, it financed anii<materialtst movements and consersed 
the unscientific ideologies The consequences, therefore, were 
quite fatal for the national liberation movement. Not only was 
its tempo of advancement slowed down, the number of 
participants also became limited However, an important fact of 
our national life was not to be ignored. The fact that it was 
very difficult task (0 break aw'sy from (he m)t(icini! and relt' 
gion which dominated the vast population of India is revealed 
in a letter written by Muralfar Ahmad oUti Mahtab Decn. 
one of the early pioneen of Maram movement m India, lo 
M. N. Roy on IS february 1923 An cstracifrom jt reads: 

1 am not speaking of Dengal only but of the whole 
of India. Unless real worker's organixations art made, there 
cao be no work of oun ..Unless labour and the peasantry 
CIO be thoroughly roused many Hindus desiring freedom 
will alto not join us ft is the unalla>td truth that the 
Communist pnnciplc does not appeal to the hearts of even 
very patriotic Hindus It is not easy thing to break up the 
Instincts of many (houiand jears*** 

ft may be mentioned m passing that a convention of the 
Socialist Party led by the late Dr Lohia was held on 13 June 
1962 at Gorakhpur to study the cause of the national revolution. 
The conicntion took note of the difference between the 
Algerian and Indian struggle for freedom. It said that m India 
1 man in 3,000 was imprisoned while in Algeria about 1 in lOO 
had been killed. The Indian Revolution had been something 
which had not concerned the people very much The statement 
further laid down that there were deeper and more abiding 
historical factors The Indian thinking over the last 1400 


14S ClXfila Jiniftment Ia P^hfflk Censplree/ eaie, 0 l0l>,pp,27-9. 
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Itats had b«n divided into two comparlnitnls, one 
the other concrete, without an> relationship between tnem 
India IS acclaimed a "land of o-nthesis” which is a pleasan 
w ord but absurd when it means yielding to a powerful op^n 
Much of the country’s synthesis has been of this nature ' 

In one of his latest studies Girf/(y ^^en 0/ India s Paritlion, 
Dr RammanoharLohia alleges that the mtclligeotsia did not 

succeed m oscrcommg or e\cn sought completely to overcome, 
the state of total unrclaledness bclv^cen India's mass and tn 
upper classes In fact. Gandhijipul innumerable people into 

action as few others had done in the history of the nation 
But there was something wrong, he alleges, with the activuang 
illooUd to be much more a universal phenomenon than i 
actually was. A statistical ev-aluation of national indepcndenw 
struggle made by the author shows that both those who active y 
participated by jail going or donations or suffenng w whatever 

meagre form and those who passivclyparticipaled by atteni^g 
meetings or receptions would disclose two disturbing facts ® 
majontjofthe actise organiiers belonged to the wtl! to-do 
high classes The passive participants were also, in a majority 
of the cases, from the high classes, except on those 'cry 
infrequent tunes when some section of the backward classes 
were brought into a mo> emenl of the instant According to the 

estimation of M N Roy also, Indian nationalism expressed the 
poliucal ideology and aspirations of a “youthful bourgeoisie 
which enjoyed the advantage of “shielding its exploitation 
under the cry agamst foreign oppression ’* This nalionahsia 
lacked the tradition of a national unity, but it relied on the 
reaction against a common oppmssion According to M N 
Roy the nationalists were more interested in turning out a 
popular demonstration than to develop the revolutionary 
consciousness of the masses So they could not infuse an> 
vitality in the national movement in spite of its more radical 


146. Sreramzn (NewDelbti, 17 Jobs I9fi2,p S, coU 3-t 
147 Ranmaanotiaf Lobta, Gaby Mtn of MUfsPaiilton (Allahabafl, 
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appcarcace**’ In Lohra’sview the perpetuation of tbis ano* 
naly led not only to the partition of India but abo caused 
the “march backward of the Indian revolution, a text book 
illustration of revolution’* betrayal such as never happened 
111 human history*** Within the nationalist movement there 
arose a ruling class, in Lobia’s view, unparalleled m all the 
svorld for it* duration or it* ability to adjust, alongside of its 
stubbornness topmseneits identity “Sugary sentimentalism” 
became the part of the Indian character deriving sustenance 
from the absence of identification Candhiji was alleged by 
the author to have done nothing to transform this character He 
had, therefore, to retrieve his defeats with greatest probable 
speed **• And the unrelaJedness between the infelJigenaia and 
the masses was bound to weaken the independence struggle It 
could only on few selected occasions, face the alien adversary 
in its full stature It's leader Mahatma Gandhi acted m such 
manner that he seemed to “blow hot and cold at the same 
time ” Such duplicity, said Dr Lohia, right at the source oj 
independence movement was bound to result in misfortune *** 

Another peculiar feature of Ibis upper<l3SS nationalist 
movement was that some of its leaders became critics of the 
Sosict system the only system which openly defended their strug- 
gle against British Imperialism An incident is worth quoting 
Mohammed Akbar Khan Qureshi, one of the Muhajirln trained 
m Tashkent Military School m 1920-21 to lequidate British 
Imperialism, had been deputed by the leaders of Communist In- 
ternational to India with a mandateto contact the leaders of the 
Khilafit and Congress parties The Congress High Command, 
however, refused to have any truck with Communist Russia 
and the question of military aid was rejected Akbar Khan 
did not get any support from the Khilafat leaders cither*’* It 

t*A U 159 & 180 

149 Lohia n 147, p ii 
tSQ Ibid, p 67 
151 /6«,p 68 

(52, bitterly disappointed and (tiiilliuioncd, Akbar Khan started onhfs i 
(foolpeie fonlinued) 
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toolcs that they relied only on the biased news circulated 
by the British colonialists in regard to the Soviet changes 
Most particular among them was C R Das who condemned the 
Violent means adopted by the Soviet leaders to achieve their 
ends Speaking in support of Mahatma’s insistence on non* 
Violent means for the achievement of Indian liberation and 
exemplifying his standpoint quotations from world history, 
he, in his presidential address at Gaya session, remarked that 
the shape which the Russian Revolution had then assumed was 
due to the attempt to force Marxian docinnes and dogmas on 
the unwilling genius of Russia Showing his utter ignorance 
of the developments in Soviet Russia where the Bolsheviks led 
by Lenin had practically given a death blow to the counter- 
revolutionaties including foreign imperialistic intruders. Das 
was emphatically optimistic in ascrting, “Violence will again 
fall If I have read the situation accnrately (which be had not) 
I expect a counter revolution The soul of Russia must struggle 
to free herself from the Soaahsm of Karl Marx 

Gandhiji himself did not take so strong an attitude in 
1924 He himself admitted his ignorance of what actually 
Bolshevism was He said “1 have not been able to study it, I do 


(previous footnote cootd > 

way back to Rossia. but he was arrtsied while re^iossrog the 
North-West Frontier Ptovioce. The only inCTiminating evidence 
hb person was the mandate from Teshkent, inscribed on silk, and 
he tried to save bimseirbyswallowioB It. In spite of ttus be was 
sentenced to three years imprisonment. While lO prison, be wrote a 
report ct all that had bsppcned in code langnsge and bound it tip 
la a volume of tbe Quran bat tbeSntish latelUgesce intercepted 
It white It was being smuggled into Afgbamstao. The result was 
another sentence— this time for seven yean He spent the entire 
period often yean m the Peshawar and Amraoti jaQs, withoat even 
the usual remission gtven to t&e ordinary prisaners. 

[Facts cued by Shaukat Usmaiu. * Imtia and Russian Revolotion’* , 
AfainsIr«nn(De1hi).22 July 1967, p 2Z] 
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tield at Gaya in December 1922, p 29 
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not know whether il is good for Russia m (he long run ’’Never- 
theless, he was repeffed by Its violent and atheistic aspects*** 
Partly these biased and ignorant considerations and partly the 
upper class origin of the Congress leaders culminated m a state 
of affairs when m December 1924 Congress leaders did not 
consider It advisable to pay tribute to a departed leader like 
Lenin who had unflinchingly supported the freedom movement of 
all the oppressed nations and nationalities tn Afro^Astan world 
A resolution was proposed in the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, expressing a deep sense of sorrow at the death of Lenin 
It could not be passed, the entire leadership voting m opposi- 
tion Gandhtji, who presided, went so far as to declare that if 
It were constitutional for him to rule out that resolution out of 
the order, he would not take a second to do so, on the ground 
that It lay beyond the activities of (be Congress *** 

Pint Breach in the Congress under Gandhi’s leadership 

The Bardoli decisions not only disappointed the revo- 
lutionary masses, bot also led to the creation of the split m the 
rank of nationalists A number of Oandhijt’s disciples and 
Colleagues failed to understand why he should be so perturbed 
at the minor violent incidents 

This was the first breach in the unity that Gandhiji had 
been able to create m the ranks of nationalist movement ever 


J54 JVwtfW/J, II December IWe 

1SS The Trlbioie ilAhon) 1 January 1925 It wai however only by 
1927 28 that there occurred a cAioge la (he ihtnitoc of Oandhjt. 
chiefly ai a conKquence of the nperiences and reactions of 
Jawahatlal Nehru who bad vuited Ibe Soviet Union. Althoush be 
firmly opposed violence hedidnot <|oei({on the fact (hat (he *Bo) 
shevib ideal has behind ii the purest lacriflce of countless men 
aod women who bad bad tiven up tbctt all for tu uke and ta 
{deal (ht( It ftoctiSed by the facnfices ot lucb isasier spirits as 
Lenio cannot go In vain The noble example of their renunciation 
will be emblazoned for ever and quicken and purity the ideal ns 
fine passes. ' }Y»mf Indio, J5 Nov 1928) 
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smc« the times of the anti Rowlatl agitation and the Non-O 
operation Mo\cment Non-violence and boycott were the 
techniques through svhich Gandhiji had succeeded in rallying 
the liberals as well as the militant elements his exhortation for 
anti-unperialist mass action roused the militant wing Never- 
theless, the horror with which Gandhiji saw the revolutionary 
deeds of the masses, the unexpected haste in which he called for 
the suspension of Mass Civil Disobedience brought again to the 
forefront all those basic assumptions around which the nation* 
ahst ranks had carher been at loggerheads 

The quKtion, “What was to be the technique of struggle 
for the realization of national emancipation,” had haunted and 
taxed the minds of the people ever since the pioneenng of na- 
tional liberation movement Was it to be peaceful negotiations 
with the colonial authorities, or incessant militant fight against 
their perpetuation? Was it to be a technique of rallying the 
masses in unflinching and uncompromising actions against 
the Bntish or a technique of reliance on the constitutional 
machinery, however imperfect, to secure fresh dozes of reforms. 
These ticklish issues, which had once split the Moderates from 
the Extremists, again became lively, but in another shape 

Motilal Nehru, C R Das and others who vehemently 
protested against the Bardoli decisions, were by no means 
Extremists In fact some of them, lile the elder Nehru, had 
actually rallied round the moderate m the earlier 

phase of the national struggle They had come under the 
banner of Gandhiji because they felt that his technique of 
rallymg the masses against British impcnalism would to a con 
siderable extent pressurize the latter They believed that this 
sort of pressure would compel iiaperulism to open negotiations 
with the nalionahst forces, and that, by shrewd utilization of 
mass actions unleashed by Candhian movement, they could 
extract more and more constituiional refonns So ih^ were not 
worried over some minor or major “nonviolence at certain 
places, these would unavoidably occur for which the Congress 
would and should take no responsibility They did not share the 
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p«a/mj«n displaj-etl by ^f4hatma Gandhi m regard to such 
incidenij That js why they were antagonized when they learnt 
of the Bardolt decisions 

Any how, when the suspension of the Mass Disobedtence 
was clearly written on the shie, they raised the inevitable 
question What next ? They impatiently sidetracked those who 
argued that the masses would gradually but inevitably imbibe 
the spirit of non violence thus paving the way for the Congress 
to make adequate preparations for launching the national libe- 
ration struggle m purely non violent way as visualized by the 
Mahatma Judging Gandhiji*s method of non violent non co- 
operation from a sheer practical angle, they arrived at the con- 
clusion that ifthe suspension of (be Mass Disobedience bfove- 
ment was to be endorsed then the national movement should 
search for new strategics 

The search for new techniques led them to conclade (bat 
the newly constituted legislative councils should be used rather 
than boycotted But, no sooner Ihcir decision that Council-entiy 
would made purely with an idea of wrecllng the sopentroc 
ture of British imperialism from nithm was known, it en 
raged the orthodox non co-operators, who insisted on loyalty 
to Gandhiji and strict adbereace to the programme of Civil 
Disobedience The following extract is quoted as an illustra- 
tion of the spirit in which the No-Changers viewed the decision 
of the Pro-Changers. In a leading article the Rajasthan Kesri 
OVardha) remarked 

The Pro-Council party argues that it insists upon 
the change with a view to wrecking the Councils and caus- 
ing a' split between the Moderates and the bureaucracy We 
fail to see what useful purpose will be served by giving un 
diM* to the Wx>dcraies The bcsi couesruoder 

the ciicpmstances would be to lease them alone If the 
people honestly nark out the constructive progranunc, as 
has been laid down by the Congress, we are sure the day 
Will soon dawn when the power of the Moderated will dis- 
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appear along svjifi that of the bureaucracy ft is, indeed, a 
thousand pities that those who are attempting this day to 
alienate the sympathies of our Moderate brethren from the 
bureaucracy, should themselves be desirous, be it with any 
motive, of gracing the Council chairs and silting shoulder to 
shoulder with the bureaucrats To advocate entry into the 
Councils at a time when the greatest man of the world and 
a true son of Mother India is rotting in the Yeravda Jail is 
to cast a stigma on his fair fame It must be remembered 
that while the Councils stand for evolution, Satyagraha 
stands for revolution A beneficent rule may be secured by 
recourse to evolution, but sHori^ is impossible The people 
should, therefore, beware of the share and delusion of the 
Councils, for once they take to evolution they cannot hope 
to see prosperous day m the near future 

bfatters cam* to a head at the Gaya session and the 
sessions subsequent, which preseaud a spectacle of a paode* 
momum in the deliberations which sometimes appeared to 
reach a climax as dangerous as that of Surat The No^Cbangers 
went on beating the old drum m reaSmung their opmion that 
Cm! Disobedience was the only “cmlired and effective ’ sub- 
stitute for armed rebcUion.**^ But the Pro-Changers charged 
their opponents with not being pragmatic enough in the use of 
new innovations to beat ashrewd and diplomatic adversary*** 

On being defeated at Gaya the Pro-Changers left no 
stone uniuroed to decry the orthodox Non-Co-operators In 
utter disappointment they charged that the achievements at 
Gaya were a huge wastage from the viewpoint of national 
progress, theresolutionsio their view only conformed the poll 


1$6 P C.Baioford Deputy Dtrtetn of Cenual laUtbeeacs Bureas, 
oj Nm-Co^eraloti ml KMafia hfotmera, [Borne (Pol ) 
Dept.Oovt or India. File No I85il925,pp M-SJ 
157 Borne (PoL) Dept, GovL of India FIIeKo 135/1922 p 25 
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tical misiakcsoriheiwoor three years pait In their view one 
would easily hear out this remark when he came to know that 
the resolution on Civil Disobedience was recklessly passed'** 

In consequence of rejection of the resolution advocating 
entry into the Councils C R Das resigned the office of the 
Congress President so that the majority might form a worbng 
Committee from its own rank. A manifesto announcing the 
formation of a new party the P/o-Changers was issued 
‘ Whereas we are convinced (bat several rmportant items in 
programme of work adopted Iqf Gaya session are not conducive 
to speedy attainment of swataj and that several other items 
haic been rejected, we do hereby form and constitute ourselves 
into a party within Congress to be called Congress Khilafat 
Swaraj Party ' *“ It accepted the creed of attaining ewara] 
all peaceful and legitimate means, and the principle of non- 
violent noo-«xpcra(ion It appointed Das leader and Psodit 
Motilal Nehru, B Sasmal, B Patel and Kkaliquzzu&aa as 
secretaries Referring to the formation of the new party within 
the Congress the Soelatlst of S A Dange remarked on 6 Janu 
ary 1923 

It IS no use saying that the Dissenters raised their 
head after the Mahatma was sent to jail After the debacle 
at BardoU, the tension and whulpool of activity had not 
subsided enough to put new lines of thought before the 
country Had the Mahatma's arrest been delayed for some 
days more, had the country been thrown into the state of 
apathy, m which it is rww ty the new programme and had 
the Mahatma not taken a new and superior line of activity, 
the Dissenters would have surely done what they are doing 
now This new dissenting party is incur opinion nearer to 

IS9 P a Dunford n 155, P 65 ' 
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the Mahatma's methods of warfare than the Orthodox 
Stagnants arc. The new party wants swift changes of tactics 
« and methods, wants to use every avenue available to attack 
the Government, to work up the feelings of the people to 
'the pitch of heroism, where they can offer sacrifice, without 
besitatlon and pain. And in alt these the Mahatma was the 
maSterhand which was the key to his success. We mean to 
utilize the key with swiftness and see if we can succeed, not 
• in winning swaraj, for the new party does not believe m 
' winning swaraj, for the new party does not presume to do 

• SO with the little changes that it proposes but in effecting a 
substantial advance on the position where the country stands 
today, politically and mentally.*® 

The split in the Congress received considerable attention 
from the press, and paper like the Karmavir and Pranavir which 
were from the beginning opposed to the policy of Council* 
entry, supported the resolution on Civil Disobedience passed 
at the Gaya Congress A'amicv/j' wrote as follow: "The whole 
country will feel a sense of relief and pride that the Congress 
has risen to the occasion of the grave crisis in the national 
movement. The resolution is in nature of an honest compromise. 
It is an expression of the national will and few who are alive to 
the complexity of the political situation will question its 
wisdom.” Swaiantra Hindusthan and Tarvna Maharashtra were 
scathing in their comments. "It is doubtful,” Swatantra Hin- 
dustan said,‘‘how for this compromise will establish a lasting 
peace in* Congress. From the non-co-operators’ point of ■view 
the compromise is a bitter piU which the nation is called upon 
to s^vallow as a preventive against the collapse of the 
Congress.”»** 

To keep up the show of unity in the Congress the All* 
India Congress Committee, which met at Bombay, tentatively 
decided that the Pro- Changers should be permitted to contest the 

161, Sdeetloni from Neyfspapers piAUiked in the Bombay PresidetKY 
. (Gm-t. of India Press), Jaaoaiy to lone 1923, p. 7. 
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elections ond the two wings of the Congress should work in 
hnmony Thererore, the pspers belonging to both wings corned 
on n vigorous election campaign with n view to keeping the 
Moderates out of the Councils, and in this they succeeded 
beyond expectation 

In spite of this show of unity between the tvra wings of 
the Congress the No-Changers were smarting under n senm 
of injustice, inasmuch ns they believed Council-en^ to be 
reonnnant to pnnciple of Non Cb-opetation So, after the release 

Xndhiji they madeafinalattempt toe, elude the Swa^isls 

r '?t:"L:::y:oriShad‘airtVf:^^^^ 

Siyc'aUedofftoplacadethe Swarajists, the national press 
applauded Candhiji's decision 

r£r?r=““'“ 

mtcrcts. The Act of 1919 

lonal framework imposed W ^ 

denied about 94 P" popyiat.on of India the right 

denied 72 per cent o constitutional frame* 

to vote nod elect rcprcscnta.,^^^^^^ 

works Only the land .^,35^35 tasic democrats m 

therefore, the P"’;^®'^„,Xostretehing all over the eonti- 
India, Ignoring the P^ of the reforms and concessions 
neat ‘her political 

which the colonial ' different social strata of 

stralegy to Pf > ^ nr fimsh nationalist movernem 
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to thcTanous groups of indigenous nested interests Not only the 

CounciU wcreclected on the basis of narrow franchise but even 

Items like the inclusion of Indians into theV iceroy sor Governor s 
Executive Councils, Indianization of services and concessions 
like subsidies and safeguards to Indian industries in the econo- 
mic sphere proved beneficial only to the bourgeoisie and o cr 
upper classes of Indian society Similarly, the grant pf specia 
electorates and fixation of a definite numbers of seats for the 
hluslim aud other nunonties, because of the controlled franchise, 
were politically taken advantage of only by the landed anstocr 
acy and capitalist groups of tbosecommumties, who campaigned 
for seats tn the Councils, posts and jobs in (he administrative 
apparatus, appointments on Government Committees to stand 
on par with their Hindu upper class competitors 

It IS true that the Swarajists, in the course of their 
membership of the Councils and Assembly, did off and on 
attack the issues injurious to the interests of the masses like 
the Public Safety Bill, but they also concentrated on defend 
Ing, propagating and enhancing the interests of the businessmen, 
mercantile classes and industrial groups*, on whose support they 
obviously depended for rc-eicction Some of the recent studies 
hkt Voice of Freedom published ou occasion of centenary cele 
bralions of Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, clearly illustrate this fact 
However, it must be admitted that a fight for the rights of the 
Indian bourgeoisie, which removed the obstacles to the indns 
trial development of the Indian soaety and assisted the process 
of expanding the scope of the genera! productive forces of the 
country, was a fight of progressive character But the colonial 
rulers could not make substantial concessions to the Indian 
masses smee it was only by exploiting the latter that it obtained 
its superprofits Ai^ economic concessions made at this jiinc 
ture by the colonial rulers to the Indna bourgeoisie implied 
that the share of the latter m the total exploitation of the 
Indian people by the British and Indian capitalists increased- 
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The prevailing democracy, ihcfeforc. became a political luxury 
of the Indian upper strata 

The election of Vilhalbhai Patel to the tpeakership of 
Leeitlatite Astentbly and hta atiietnm pasted against the 
Commander-in-chief. W Birdnood. for hit arrogant absent 
from the Assembly in March IMS, did emotionally satiate the 
national and racial pride of Indians The f>a' •hotHd. nmer- 
lheleas,notbe overlooked that the life of the Assembly itself 
depended on the goodwill of the colonial mlem Though the 
parliamentary methods of obstmction which Parnell and his 
inshmen had so brilliantly pracused at Westminster, were ex^ 
ented with considerable stieeess at New Delhi, they could serve 
only the limited interests of the nation 

The principle of self-detcnnmation which gamed currency 
,n the later stage, of F.rst World War. was songht to be app- 
lied In a partial way to ladia’s demand for frmdom The 
BesantSapni-sponsored Commonwealth of India Bill, framed 
by a National Convention between IMl and 
tot attempt at spelling out. in aomsdanee 

rations of Indian upper strata,, be provisions of a 

Dominion Consutution Thoogh its introduction in the House 
of Common, in 1926 by Mr George 

signiacance, yet the technique employed ^ this legislation 
faahtated only the preparauon n few years later 
/.II Reoort Undoubtedly, it marked a definite step 

forward ,n Ltli^gfor the tot time a 

entire country-provinces as well as princely siates.-but all this 
wnu to be achieved m a framework of Dominion Constitution 

In Hus context. Pandit Motllal Nehru moved a pro^s^ m the 
antmluLslanve Assembly sn 1924 of a Round Table Con- 
faeace of r^resentauve Indians to draw up a Dominion Cous- 
UMon forTndia He made to pom, that Bntam should Mow 
the coarse she had adopted earlier to deahng with the draft of 
aeoasttlulion prepared by a convention of A™'"'™ 
sentatives, namely, of endorsing to draft without any altera 
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tiOQS The point needs no explanation to show the compronus 
mg attitude of the middle^Iass interests 

The most startling fact of Swarajist politics was that 
gradually the opportunistic elements of bourgeois and petty 
bourgeois origin who were nowhere visible during the gnm dajt 
of independence struggle occupied positions of power m the 
party Through their parliamentary sophistication they sabotage 
the onginal idea of using the Council chambers for purposes of 
exposure of and propaganda against Imperialist rulers And in 
the name of the so-called policy of “responsive co-operatioa” 
they deserted the party to join the Government, formed their 
own separate groups Such dissensions gradually assumed a 
communal colour Wallowing in the mire of power they champ- 
ioned the sectional claims of this or that commumty This proved 
fatal to the Swarajists at the time of third elections to the 
Councils While at some places they fared badly, there was 
nothing short of disaster m the United Provinces where they 
got one seat While giving a resume of the elections, Motilal 
Nehru wrote 

There has been a vcniable rout of the Swarajists 
“Defeat” is no word for it But this was not because they 
were Swarajists, but because they were nationalists ft 
was a fight betw een the forces of nationalism and those of a 
low order of communalism tcinforced by wealth, wholesale 
corruption, terrorism and falsehood 
To his sou, Motilal Nehru wrote 

Publicly I was denounced as an aau-Hmdu and pro- 
Mohammedan but pnvaiely almost every individual voter 
was told that 1 was a beef-eater m league with the 
Mohammedans to legalise oow-slagghter m pubLc places at 
all times Communal hatred and heavy bribing of the 
YOten was the order of the day 

PuW-lat 
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Snirojuts «ert thoi uprooted from the citadel of 
ponerbyihetocial obscurantists 

Yotjib MoTfraent 

As a result of conJejnporary poliuaJ doelopmenls there 
atsoanakemng among the )omfa By patlinpaUng m the 
struggle for naucnsl emancipation, bojxoiting the institutions 
of education, orgamring demonstrations, processions and 
mcctingt, they s\-cre gfoaing eager day by day to share the burd- 
en of national responsibilities The renunciation of personal desi- 
res osTTwhelminglyoccupiedthfirihtnling They appeared to be 
determined to carry on the creative task of national reconstruc- 
tion niih an abundant spirit of sincerity, unusual combination 
of idealism and purposefulness and Jove for self immolation 
They appeared to be conscious of the fact that seldom it was 
given to j-outh to bear the burden of such heavy national res- 
ponsibility There was to be no end to their duties The more 
they shall five, the )oung intellectuals believed, of their life, 
lire more ceaseless would be its prolonging because its existence 
was full (o the brim With these ideas the )-oung intelligentsia 
appeared to be very advTniurous The uncertain future appeared 
to fascinate them In this jealous enthusiasm they tried to 
Ignore even their elders to whom they appeared nothing less 
than a “ictof daredevil fanatics”*” The sudden postponement 
of the political raov cment by Mahatmaji after the Chaun Chaura 
incident bad left a disastrous impression upon their minds A 
feeling of being betrajed by their own leader at the very moment 
when the adversary WSJ at Its wcalesi, had frustrated them*'* 

It was in the midst of such disillustonnient that they picked up 
the new ideas from abroad— ideas of militant anti imperialism 
from Ireland and Egypt, of radical social and cultural changes 
from Turkey, and of socialism from Soviet Russia There grew 

IW Subhu Ch»ndf» Bose, c/a yowA (Calnitli, l9JJ),p 1 

167 Subhts Chandra Bow, 77i# Mtm Struggle ( AiU publishlsB 
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up a strong desire in their circles to have a radical transfor- 
mation in the politics of the Congress and a change of leader- 
ship, if possible In close collaboration with the younger Nehru, 
K.F Nariman, Shrimati Kamla Devi Chattopadhya and others 
Subhas Bose organised a radical wing witbm the Congress In 
his inspiring writing Dreams of a Youth, he laid down the life 
mission of young intelligentsia He wrote 

We have come to this earth to fulfil some purpose, 
we have a message to give to the world The sun rises m the 
sky to light up the whole universe, flowers blossom forth m 
order to sweeten the air with their fragrance, the stream 
rushes forward to offer its rich store of water to the sea 
Likewise we have come to this earth with our joyful youth 
and full blooded life tn order to establish some great truth 
With single-minded devotion and practical experience of life 
sre have got to discover that unknown and secret purpose of 
life which transforms an otherwise meaningless cxislencc into 
a fruitful one *•* 

Denying inspiration from the worldwide developments in 
the new era many new thoughts and ideals were hovenng the 
minds of the youth, displaying justification for the growth of 
the nascent movement They felt particularly tired of the slow 
iDOviDg constitutionalism of the leadership la the Congress 
They appeared to believe that the needed change in the soaety 
could not be brought about softly, gradually, carefully, 
considerately, lespcctfuUy, politely, plainly and modestly 
While some of them had been persistently demanding a militant 
anti impenahst ideology to attain the national objectives 
others, like Bhagat Singh and Clunder Shekhar Azad, actually 
left the Congress and took part in terronst activities The 
perpetuation of alien domination appeared to be torturing and 
emasculating their natural process of growth, and they could 
not remain silent spectators to all this In their respective 

t^a SubbasCbandm Bose, D. 166, p 1 
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provincial conferences their members had been passing 
resolutions recommending to the parent body of the Indian 
National Congress that the ultimate aim of the Indian people 
should unequivocally be dcRned as complete independence 
The mistake committed by their forefathers-inthe eighteenth 
century in letting the foreign traders rnside the cavalry must 
be atoned for by them m the present century Reflecting the 
sentiments of the young intelligentsia Subhss Chandra Bose was 
writing in May 1923, only two years after the dropping of 
Hasrat Moham’s resolution on this very subject at the 
Ahmedabad Congress, that “the longing for freedom runs 
through our veins even from our infancy The piteous ciy we 
give out at the time of birth is nothing but a note of protest 
against worldly bonds Empires have come down to dust 
at one angry stamp of our foot * »•» In such arcumstances, they 
believed, it was not their business to preach the message of 
peace They rather felt interested >n inciting revolt against 
old ideas, customs and political institubons and sufl’er prtva* 
tions, starvation and exile to Andamans Pobiics became the 
very essence of their life And their long accumulated desire to 
struggle after the suspension of the aafyagra/ia m 1922 found 
an outlet when (he Simon Commission visited India Students 
all over the country actively pariiapated in the boycott of the 
Commission The university and college authorities took discip* 
linaiy action against many of (hem Some of them were also 
expelled from (heir respective educational institutions The 
development of this new exigency impelled the stadeals to esta- 
blish their own organization in order to defend their interests 
The first All Bengal Conference of Students was organized in 
August 1928 in Calcutta A little later similar movements were 
started in other provinces as well The defeat of the radical 
Wing at the Calcutta Congress on the resolution of complete 
independence also led to the growth of dissatisfaction in youth 
With the outcome of the Congress Session As a result of all 
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1 be Manifesto was cniical of ihc Congress which, accord- 
ing to the Manifesto, was under the influence of thcKw^co- 
isie Tlnumtained “The programme of fcourgeow nationalisn 
(defence of the interests of the landovniing and capitalist 
classes) has failed to stir the enibusjasnj of the Kation The 
National Congress must be liberated from the influence of 
their spokesman The National Congress if it wishes to 
conduct the struggle for national freedom, roust become the 
party of the people ’ »’» 

In the absence of Mahatma Gandhi at the Congress and 
in lack of opposition from the Right due to indifference 
the leftists succeeded m getting adopted a unanimous resolution 
on complete indcpcndcncefFoorna^won^^as aim of the national 
mos'cmeat Other resolulioas of this Congress that bore the 
unpact of IcfUst mflueoce were the boycott of the Simon 
Coinimssion, the affiliation of the National Congress to the 
League against Imperialism, expression of solidarity with the 
Chinese m their fight for freedom 

The 1 isit of Shapuiji Saklatw ala the renowTjed Comrade 
“sak* and also a member of British Parliainent, to this country 
in 1927 was another interesting dcscloproent m Indian politics 
particulariy in context with the tefationship between Canc&yi 
and Communists in that period. Although the correspondence 
exchanged between the tttolcadmgpcrsonalilies was related to 
labour problems jei it was also poLlically important Saklal 
wala WTOtc to Gasdbiji to btsoun charaetenstic manner In 
the most comprehensive pari of his correspondence he states 

Let me aay m my usual blunt way that I am return 
ing to my ‘ attack” upon you Of course you understand 
ihe meaning and nature of my ‘ attacks upon you, namely, 
that recoenising in you a man of mdomilable spirit, with 
a real propagandist s h*art and qualities I want yon to deal 
with the s’anous Indian movements m the way in which 
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success ts nude for such no y cm ei i ts io other pans of the 
world *’• 

The correspondence then mow on to esplam why (he 
gfottih of modem industry In India was Inevitable , how that 
served as the most powerful element for unifying the workers 
and overpasting their division based on caste and religion, how 
the Indian proletariat had a great role to play m indepen 
dence movement despite lU oafncrically meagre strength, how 
Mahatnuji’s Ahmadabad Majur Mahajan was not based on 
real trade^union principles, how his theories about *‘lhe 
due share of labour” were reactionary; etc , and makes powerful 
appeal to Gandhiji to afniatc bis labour orgntrairon to the 
ATTUC and jom his forces wnth (he broad stream of the 
Indian trade union movement 

And then again, Saklatwata pa)S a glowing tribute to 
Qandhiji's crusading and orgamrjng capacities 

Despite your failing health you are an active and alt* 
India propagandat capable of covering enormous areas m 
a short lime Your popularity and charm enable you to 
capture the mass ph}chotogy and would render easier 
otherwise the stupendous task of organising an illitente. 
overawxd and semi*staned population of millions, yxior 
inspiring co-operation would give rest to the other voluntary 
workers in labour's cause, and I may even frankly say that 
your own new activity would give a suitable opening for 
practical work to (he thousands of our youth who once 
enlisted in your movement and then cooled down in the 
absence of practical and convincing programme 

Candhtji's replies, although quite briefer, are of much 
interest fn a fetter he remar&etf 

176 Cittd by S O Sardesai. •’Oaodhi and the CPr*, o 54, p 32. 

177 IbU pp »3 
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So for as our .duals are coactmcd. -or ^ 

One word as to (my) pohey It .s 
Thu idta .s to take from capital lahoui s 
and no more, and tha not by paralysing api . 
among labourers from wadnnaad by 

seiousnessandnot manoeuvnng onm 

by edueatiag labour to evolve iB onm ^ „ 

selfrehant, selgelistmg organisation lU . -vj ,a 

mtemal reform and. evolution “f "“^ajecomp- 
direct result of this evolution, when, if ever it 
lete, will naturally be tremendous politically 

. Labour in my opinion, must not become a ' 

in the hands ofpolitiaan on the politiral e «s ^ 
must, by Its sheer strength, dominate the 
This IS my dream I regard^ you “ „ 

seeker after truth It is not given to all ol us 

agree with one another in all our opinions, * 

to every one of us to tender the same respect for 
ions and actions of our fellows as ne eapect for our own 


Cspitilist Clft» 

A notCTvorthy doclopmeot of th« period was that besid 
the sharpeaing of the conflict between the Indian 
and the worVing class there also deepened the contradiction 

antagonism between British financial interests and the “ ‘ 

national bourgeoisie The predominance of the former m n ^ 
trade and business had led to an impression m the mind o 
the latter that the whole business atmosphere was “sorcha^ 
with a gloomy feeling and characterized by an outlook 
depression If these unfavourable circumstances continue 


179 arid ^ 

iso. ConEceat by G J> Biila la the rmnb $«sioq of the 

■ad Cotn aKtc tal Coosress beW at CQcuUa cfo 31 l>sceaiD« 
Xlndiat Qaarterlj Refiner July-^ecmber 1926 tCalcitia)s • 
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to perpetuate, Mr Birla complained in bis speech delivered at 
the fonrth session of the Indian Industnal and Commercial 
Congress held on 31 December 1926, “the cup of India’s 
economic misery will become full to the brim He further 
stated, “It IS better that we took the time by the forelock and set 
aE>ont devising ways and means to S$bt the menace, which like 
the Demode’s sword is hanging over your bead “*** 


Further, the association of Government and its members 
with the important functions of the commercial organizations 
predominantly controlled by the foreign businessmen like the 
Associated Chambers, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and 
the European Association created the impression m the Indian 


(previous footote cootd ) 

Kmsyberecal'edtiut a( about this time tbere appeared 
It. Palme Dutt's book Modnit fudla He had origiaaied the theory 
(hat iaperialism after the First World War was prtpanog to enter 
on a eew stase of iotensified exploitatioD and dominatien of India 
throuabaffieasureortedtfStriatizadoo, asocthnedin (be ladustrla) 
Coffimlsioo’s Report, together with a eoreinooding political allianee 
with (he Indian bourgeoUte ae a jooior parlser, expressed in the 
system of dyarchy Thu theory was Incorrect so far as it assumed 
(he possibility of a measure of isdustriaJizalJon under imperiahus 
It was this theory which was subsequently developed and distorted 
by M N Roy into bis fantastic theory of de colonisation, i e (hat 
imperialism voluntarily renounces power This ultra utopian theory, 
along with heavy criticism of bis policy and actions in China, his 
exaggerated reports about the strength of Commuoists in India 
and Uritish Imperialist conspiracy to denounce him at (be Comintern 
through their Communist agent Masood Ali Shah led to Roy's 
expulsion from the Conunonist International later on m 1929 

(See the letters written by Dutt brothers to Muzadar Ahmad 
in April 1960 Myself and the Communist Party of India (Calcutta, 
National Book Agency 1972), pp, 478 81 and 490 For further study 
see also Sankar Chose, SeeUdUmand Communism In India (Allied 
Publishers 1971). pp 1SS581 

181 Indian Quarterly Register, {pi\calta),mb,\o\ If p 424 

182 Ibtt 
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mercantile community that it was not the Goveroraent of 
but these commercial organizations that ruled the country 


Such an urgent situation impelled the Indian inercba^s 
to appoint a committee to draft the constitution of an all tn la 
comnKrcial body primarily controlled by them This connniiw 
submitted to the conference of Indian merchants held in 1 W 
a constitution of the new commercial body, named as the Fcoe- 
alion of Indian Chambers of Commerce In his prcsidcnW 
speech at the same conference Sir Dinihaw Petit pleged that the 
dependent position of political and economic life in India made 
It necessary for the Indian commercial and industrial organi- 
zations to "stand shoulder to shoulder to fight** against 
pohaes for exploiting the country*** 


To strengthen their campaign of industrial and connuercis 
progress the Indian bourgeoisie started associating itself w^h 
the deliberations of the Indian NauonaJ Congress In h'* 
presidential address delivered at the second annual meeting 
the India Chambers of Commerce held m December 1928, Sif 
Purshottam Das Thakurdas stated, “The Indian commet® 
mdnstryare intimately associated with, and are, indeed, an 
integral part of the national movement— growing with its growth 
and strengthening with its strength The ideal of the national 
movement in the political sphere, namely to make the Indian 
nation united, prosperous and progressive, is also the ideal of 
Indian commerce and industry in the economic sphere ***** 


Historically ii i> i&e task of the iwurgeoir nalionahst 
revolution to achieve the independence of the country from 
foreign control The Indian bourgeoisie was also ready to 
accomplish it because of its alienauon from British capital m 
Indian industry, the dependence of Indian merchant capital on 
export and import which was largely con cern ed with British 


IS3 Ihld,p 4Z5 

1S< Ibid Ja!y December 1928 (CalcMU) \oLII p 494 
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goodi or wai controUcd by Dniish >ntcr«U Besides, a section 
of Indian bourgcoUle s^flich had been penalized by the 
recent alteration of the exchange ratio of sterling and had 
become discontented, was also ready to support and lead the na* 
tional liberation mo%ement But it was also ready to compromise 
On the issue of Dominion Status It nas not ready to move to 
the extent of the demand for complete independence. It may be 
recalled that prior to the 192S Congress session at Calcutta, 
young intellectuals like Jawabarlal Nehm left no stone unturned 
to penuade the elder leadership of the Congms to vote for 
complete independence They did not succeed. Relating one 
such acremptof yoaager Nehru made at the winter meeting of 
the Congress Working Committee at Delhi m 192Soneofhis 
journalist eoUeagucs, /.N Sahm, writes mbis tnemoirsf hat 
when they enquired from him of the results of hts mission 
Jawaharfal confessed, **rrankty there was no response. It was 
like talking to a group of old purdah nosfiin (veiled) women'”*** 

The Tessle 

The tussle over the issue of complete independence between 
the older leaders and left-wingers was also reflected at the 1928 
Calcutta Session of the Congress. Although Candhyi could 
carry a majority of delegates behind his compromise resolution 
of one year’s grace bysccunng 1350 votes, the very fact that 
no less than 973 votes were secured by the IcA-wingers against 
wailing for another year, displayed the intensive impatience 
With the formula of Dominion Status and negotiations The 
colonial auibonties, however, were not ready to oblige the 
Rightist leadership of the Cougress by conceding their demand 
They were not prepared to go beyond provincial autonomy, 
and that too with all the possible limitations that could be 


18$. 4N SahnI, "Jawstmtal U 1 knew Kim” TTie Huuiustm Ttmea 
(NewIVIJuJ, J4 June 1964, Forfanher itody »«»lso EJ.I.S 
NamboodirlpKl, The hfahoima W ihe Itm (People** pgblishlne 
House, J95S) pp 47 8 
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guaranteed for such mmonty **tnteresis" as the Europeans, 
feudal lords, etc The Rightist leaders, bowever, were still deter 
mined In an article wnttcn a few n-eeks before the Lahore 
Congress Gandbji said 

I can wait for the doounton status constitution, if 
I can get the real dominion status in action, if today there 
IS a real change of heart, a real desire on the part of the 
Bntish people to sec India a free and a self respecting nation 
and on the part of the oiBctals in India a true spint of 
service Afj conception of dominion status implies present 
abiUt} ro severe the Bntish connection if I Kish to 

Up to the last moment before the Lahore Congress, a final 
effort was made to find some basis of a gr ee m ent between the 
Congress and the colonial rnlen It looks that even Jawabarlal 
Nehru was penuaded for the time being to echo the sentiments 
ofRightist leadership when he also signed thejomt mani- 
festo on 1 Ncnember 1929 welcoming the Viceroy’s declaration 
on Dominion Status However, it was the good luck of voting 
radicals who cherished for Complete Independtccs that a storm 
broke out in England over the Vkeroy’s declaration The cir 
cninstances compelled the Labour Government to undertone in 
England what Lord Irwm was trying to boost m tho country 
How could !t be possible to synchronize the contradictions of 
British Imperialism and to dense a formula that could pass 
for self-government m India, ard for Imperialist Baj at West 
minster 

The jonng radical*, on the other hand, uocompromisely 
organized propa^da all the tone against the compromising 
pobcies of the Congress leaden Th* HSRA in a manifesto 
distributed m Lahore Congress gas'e a warning The leaning 
of certain politicuns m fasour of Dormaion Status shows 


Tn*iItM WaAaf-ftatBoQbsy 1951) \<rf It p 502. Italics 
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clearly wbicb way the v/iad blows Indian capital is prepanng 
to betray the masses into the hands of Foreign Capitalism and 
receive as a price of this betrayal, a little share m the govern- 
ment of the country *’»i» 

On the other hand, the Leftist Congressmen also founded 
Independence for India League which, though short in life, 
worked incessantly for PM>r/ia SnaraJ 

Gradually all winds had begun to flow for complete inde- 
pendence The prospect of revolutionary changes did not 
frighten young radical leftists like Jawaharlal Nehru, on the 
contrary, it seemed to uplift them “We appear to be in a dissol- 
ving period of history'*, said he m his Presidential Address at 
Lahore session m 1929, *‘when the world IS to labour and out 
of her travail will give birth to a new order ” This was not 
sheer rhetoric Everybody could watch his impatience over 
half-measures, compromises, vague generalities Echoing the 
voice of the new social order he proclaimed 

I must frankly confess (hat I am a socialist and a 
republican and am no believer in kings and princes or m 
the order which produces (he modem kings of industry, 
who have greater power over the hvrs and fortunes of men 
than even kings of old, and whose methods are predatory 
as (hose of old feudal ans(ocracy*** 

The centra] problem, he empbasized, was the conquest of 
power “the total withdrawal of the army of occupation and 
British economic control from India ” He challenged the prero 
gativeofBribsh Parliament to decide the measure and manner 
of India’s advancement. India was '*a nation on the march”. 


Cxaiis%\ at WSWA.Btjo's 

Kumar Smha. "Bhitat Smsb & HSRA Heard the Call of October 
Revofutfon”,Arew,f/e{NcwDeIlu),5Nov„ I?67,Vor, XV. No 45, 
p 93 

1S3 Ccngresi Presidnliit) Addrrssts (Madras, G A Natesan Ic Ca , 
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which no one could binder ‘Ifwefail today**, he added, ‘'and 
tomorrow brings no success, the day afier tomorrow »j11 bnng 
achievements *’i*» 

As one looks at these fircy utterances in print in our times. 
It is hard to comprehend the impact they exercised more than 
forty years ago, when they were poured like burning chemicals 
on Rightist Indian politicians and arrogant British bnreaaaats 
The thrcc'pronged invasion on imperialism, capitalism and 
feudalism was measured to annoy immediately ofScials and 
monopoly capitalists, feudal lords and Maharajas to whom 
Pt Nehru must have appeared a dare-devil sociaHst or a 
romantic idealisL His economic programme was no less radical 
than his pohtjcs He told the Lahore session 

Our economic programme must be based on a human 
outlook, and must not sacnUce men to money If any indus* 
try could not be run Without starving its workers, then the 
industry must be closed down If the workers on the land 
have not enough to eai, then the mtermcdianes wrho deprive 
them of thar full share must go The philosophy of soaa- 
lism has permeated the entire structure of tecitty the world 
over India will have to end her poverty and inequality 

Zammdars 

The attitude of the landlords, who were conservative forces 
inconversant with pubic affairs and were backward in know- 
ledge of the nationafist movement, is detcrmioed by their 
class composition From its early beginnings the nationalist 
movement had been the movement of the Indian upper classes 
against the imperialist rulers It had been the movement 
sponsored and supported by the class of Indian capitalists. 


IB9 Ali.pp S97-93 
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zamindars and middle class inteUectuals No doubt the nation 
alistmoveratnit^d represented a mote oc less progresive section 
of these classes But. no sooner the nationalist movement 
acquired a mass character manifesting Ibe demands of the 
exploited working class and peasantry, the landlords did not 
consider it safe to support it. Wedded to retrospective habits of 
thought as they were they, with nunor exceptions, switched their 
loyalties in full to the Imperialist (jovernment without whose 
support they could no longer survive With the support of retired 
Indian ofGcers the local zatldars organized aman sabhas, or 
GhulsmSabkastocauatertbe loBueacc of the Congress and 
^san Sab^T Their purpose was to carry on propaganda in 
the Villages 10 favour of British rule Their business was to 
frighten people with lathis to coerce and thus make them into 
members Besides, some tatuqjars also sponsored the so-caJled 
Klsm Httkannl Sabhas whose object was to persuade the 
peasants not to agitate and to await minor reforms effected 
by the landlords ”* 

During Mass Civil Disobedience the Zemindars m the Pun 
jab made every effort to disapprove of militant speeches and to 
reps] attacks upon Goverament *•* On 1 0 September 192S when 
the Home Member Mr Crerar, ntoved m Legislative Assembly 
the Public Safety (Removal from India) Bill to extenninafe the 
revolutionary forces, Subrawardy, the landed aristocrat, was m 
complete accord with the motion of the Home Member On it 
being pointed out by a nationabst Member Ranga Iyer, that 
India need not be afraid of revolutionary movement as there 
had b«a no revolution there for the last 3000 years Suhra 
wardy said in full sarcasm 


t9l Selected TVorksi^Jawa!i!irtalSelwB,xx.39,lip 183-S4 
192, ftW.p 207 

193 Report en lie Rol ileal Slluaiioa lit the Faniab for the forinighi 
ending tpt JSth of December J92S Home ^PoJjlJcalj Department, 
Government of rndla FIleNo 15S/1922 p 66 
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I entirely agree with that, it is quite true The bene- 
volent despots of 3000 years ago would not come before 
an Assembly representative or uoprescntativc and beg for 
power to deport undesirable aliens They knew how to deal 
with them and to give them the short, shrift and extirpet 
communism in thought and theory, root and branch, as 
they did with Buddhism in India and Mazadakism m 
Persia They would never resort to the method adopted by 
the Hon’ble Home Member They knew of a swifter, 
shorter and cheaper method They would have caught hold 
of them and cast them in grass sacks into the lakes of 
Kashmir or into the Indian Ocean to drown like puppies 
and pariah dogs No wonder there had been no revolution 
in India.”* 

Another feudal lord, Hira Siogb, also lent his whole-hearted 
support to the Bill In tus opinion the Bill only sought to 
“kill those nasty germs” which were expected to spread among 
those poor classes, whose trouble and pain was not felt by many 
(nationalist) Members in the House and if that poison was all- 
owed to spread among those agricultural classes and the 
cultivators and in the classes from which the Army was 
drawn, the peace of India would be m great danger 

Princes 

But above all there were the princely states*** which consti- 
tuted an anomaly of Indian pobtical life They were the feudal 
remnants of a bygone era. As they were scattered all over the 
country, they were considered an effective hindrance to an 
achievement of national unity They might be characterized 

IW Le^lilaheAssrnbIj’JJebMe:j,\(a,m092S),p 766 

195 IbU. 627 

196 For detailed study of die diaractenstics of these States see 
Kaahaya Ud Ganba, Bis Blghuss (Lahore, 1938), V.P Mencn, 
The Story cf the Inlrgreltm of the Indian Sm/« (Nfairas 1956) 
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as a braic on national progress Dae lo their despotic charac- 
ter most of the rulers of these Stales rarely shoi»^d an inclina- 
tion to respect the rights of their subjects They considered 
It s^-as iheir prerogative to rule o»cr iheai They had unabated 
control o\xr legislation The Admlmstraiion of the State was 
above public cnticisra It was based on the pithy sayings about 
autocracy, *'I am the State ‘ and “the King can do no wrong” 
There was much csirasagance**’ in the private life of this 
anachromiticgroupofprmces «ho, accordingtoa calculation 
of the American weekly roagaaine Time had on an average 
”1 1 lilies, 5 8 wi>-es besides the innumerable concubines, 12 6 
children and 3 4 Roll* Royces “* The foreign writers who 
Visited India recently were while horrified to see the poverty 
stricken and downtrodden people of India they were dabber 
gasted to see the priocei* jewels, famous diamonds, pear! neck- 
laces, luxurious palaces, crowns and jewelled elephants and 
ether parspheraalia The rctn-aibraBce for the Maharajas made 
them svrite that they were miracles like the miracle of nuclear 
energy and inter planetary exploits In his book Mehareja 
Disran Jarmani Dass gists sisid accounts of how to get 
honours, salutes and floral d*eorations, the rulers had to fall 
at the feet of the Rritish government, while they themsehes 
were autocratic and tyrannical to ihcir own subjects **» 

How childish the princes s'trc over acquiring superior 
decorations :n comparision to their counter parts has also 
been illustrated by Diwan farniam Dais by citing the reference 
of two petty ^f/ra of Hunra and Nagar, now incorporated in 
West Pakistan The author WTites that on the recommendation 


177 for funher ttudjr ««o Di*«n Jannani Dass t,faliaraja Lives and 
tovef and lotrlcues of Mtao pnooestAllinJ PublJsbcfr IWPj 
pp TO, 71 79, 95 and !t7 SceaboDiwinJ Da$s& Rakesh Bhan 
Oast fifafi<iriml(S CluadACo 19721, 

198 Remarks quoted Tftr //Turfi (Madras), 2d January 1947, p 5, 
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of the Resident and the Viceroy of India the British Emperor 
bestowed upon the A/»r of Honza, the exalted title of KCIE 
in 1921, while the same Emperor conferred upon the Mir 
of "Nagar on 1 January 1923, the honour of KBE KCIE 
means Knight Commander of the Indian Empire while KBE 
means Knight of the order of the British Empire Both these 
lers were anxious to know which of the two titles was superior 
and each of them complained and fretted that the other ruler got 
better and higher title On account of this obsession, the 
jealousy between the two rulers grew and they became more 
and more hostile to each other At last the Indian Governor 
of Gilgit had to befool both of them separately and pacify them 
by telling one that his title was supenor because it contained 
four letters while the other one contained only three When 
the other Mir with, an honour of three words reached hint, he 
paciGed him by telling that his rival had only aa Indian title 
while the Emperor conferred upon him the highest Bntisb title 
and told him m all seriousness that the British titles were 
supenor to the Indian titles Both the rulers celebrated their 
respective superiority by spending extravagantly in their capi 
tals and by lavishly throwing gold and silver coins and 
omaroenis to the public from the balcony of their pala 

CCS 

Viceroy-Watcher Tells Tales 

The pnnees also wasted their lime by remaining pre 
occupied svith strange kind of orgies Mere is an account ren 
dcred by a close observer of those days Sitting beneath a shady 
tree near a dustbin behind a Government quarter in New Delhi 
1 $ an old man who had bad close glimpses of the British rule in 
India from the Viceregal Lodge— later Rashtrapati Bhawan 

In the De!h( Durbar, Ra/as from all States accepted the 
invitation except the Maharaja of Udaipur who vowed to 
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reduce the raetropolilan cilyofDclIji loarha before puJijng bis 
foot on it so as to avenge the abduction ofa Rajput pnneess 
by Muslims from marriage procession 

Lord Hardinge was Ntry much perturbed To avoid a 
mditary conflict and to fulfil the Maharaja** pledge he ordered 
the construction of a gigantic paper model of Delhi to the 
minutest details of esen windows and latches tn the Tis Hazan 
complex AVbcn the nork was completed the Maharaja of 
Udaipur in the presence of Lord Hardinge and all the other 
Rajas burnt the model of Delhi amidst cheers and loud applause 
of “Dilli jal gayec Dillijal gayce** It was only after this that 
the Maharaja of Udaipur attended the Durbar Sukhmandan 
Singh who stood beside the Viceroy was a spretaior to every- 
thing*** 

Perhaps no other class of the Indun people was so adamant 
on repeatedly expressing Its foyafty to the British domination 
than the Indian princes A numba of evidences can be cited 
m support of this approach Due to the despotic character of 
their regimes m (beir States and unfettered extravagance in 
spending the finances they could only safely rely on the British 
Crown for the perpetuation of their rule Supporting a rcsolu 
lion m an annual meeting of the Chamber of Pnnees held in 
1929 the Maharaja of Patiala expressed his deep concern over 
the demand of complete severance of the British connnec 
tion advocated by the advanced potmeat sections m Bntish 
India Such an exigency, he emphasized, would create an 
‘ insurmountable obstacle” in the way of closer relations 
between British India and ‘•/ndion India” It would also be 
inconsistent with the due discharge of their mutual treaty 
obligations with the British Crown Like many of his colleagues 


20t "Viceroy. Watcher Sukhmandan Sfflgh tell* tal« from hij Jhaggt". 
ErenlngNtvt lUnJuUon Vmej (New Delhi) 5 September W72, 
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he was profoundly convinced on the issue of maintaining the 
British connection He added. "India will be a greater and 
more prosperous land wilhio the Empire ” Any movement m 
favour of complete independence was likely to injure the best 
interest of the country and also to postpone the establishment 
of equitable and friendly adjustments of interests *•* Supporting 
the same resolution, the Maharaja of Kapurthala stated empha- 
tically’ "No greater disservice can be readcred to the cause of 
India than this policy aod doctrine of independence India 
cannot do uithout England Her goodmll and assistance are 
needed not only to attain freedom but to maintain it ’ *** 
In the same session the Maharaja of Kashmir emphasized that 
autonomous Indian States nould find great opportunity of 
mutual service under the * common aegis of the British 
Crown ”»* 

“It is my definite opinion that writes Jannani Dass, a 
minister 10 the former pnncely State of Patiala, “the ruling 
pnoces did not make any sacrifice for the independence of 
India Fear of annihilation and the remembrance of the his 
lory of the Tzar of Russia, King Louis XYI of France 
drove them to integrate Iheir States with India ”**- 

Actually, the rulers in league with British bureaucrats were 
always ready to wreck any scheme which will guarantee the 
freedom of this country On the other hand, they were bitterly 
antagonistic to the nationalist forces For instance, a ruler 
of a former pnncely Slate w Madhya Pradesh had the mama 
of removing Gandhi caps from the heads of Congressmen 
gathered at the Gwalior railway station to catch trams He was 
happy if he snatched one hnodted caps a day But some 
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Innes he also used to pUy the role of a patriot, os our account 
TV ill subsequently show 

Gradually the people in the States had become politically 
conscious and resented the unpatriotic attitude of the princes 
The popular developments taking place all over the country 
as Tvell asm Europe were affecting their political thinking 
They had begun to clamour for a legitimate recognition of 
their rights and privileges They might be lespectful to the 
princes but they were more disposed to demand their legi- 
timate rights and less willing to yield to the autocratic deci- 
sions blindly They demanded that if limited monarchy was 
good enough for Great Dmam, it should be equally good 
enough for the people of these States also If even this was 
denied the people would be forced to adopt militant measures 
for the fulfilment of their aspirations Presiding over the third 
session of the AIMndia States Subjects Conference held on 
29 December. 1925. Mr Shanker Lai Kaul stated "By 
behaving like little Czars they (princes) would b*comc fathers 
of Bolshevism m India’**’ A fewyears earlier m 1919 Lala 
Lajpat Rai had also emphasized that no amount of ancient 
prestige could prevent the people from coming into their own 
The age of despotism was gone and the autocrais of the day 
must sooner or later transfer Iheir powers to the people As 
"autocratic dispensers of favours and fortunes they could not 
continue *” 

However, it may be incorrect to generalize that all the 
pnnees were totally of the despotic and unpatriotic nature 
There were exceptions like the Maharaja Ganga Singh of Bika 
ner, who acted Ukc benevolent despots by introducing some 
economic and political reforms in their respective States More 
over, certain other princes were in favour of advent of inde 
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pendencc to India Nonetheless, bound by treaty obligations 
the> were precluded from expressing openly their support for 
the liberation of India. One such exception js the case of 
Madhasrao Scindia of Gwalior In a stnctly confidential mee- 
ting with M R JapLar in Jane 1920 the Maharaja asked him. 
‘‘Have yoa considered the qacstioQ as to what would happen 
if the British were to leave India some day ?” On his replying 
that the British v.-outd not leave India of their os^n accord the 
Scindia assured him of Dntish departure some time in the 
future under insistent public pressure But what would the 
Indian public leaders do then “* On the reply of Jayakar that 
he had also not considered this problem because (he possibility 
seemed to be very remote the Maharaja replied, ‘‘I hasu 
considered the question and I can assure you that if that event 
happens and there is commotion in the country I can do this” 
and pointing to Sharanpurin the map he said, “One foot in 
Saharanput and the other in Poona The territory bctw-cen 
these two terminuses, I shall keep safe for the benefit of our 
Government ‘**** 

Besides, the forces released by the First World War did not 
leave the princely States unaffected. The possibility of a 
swifter adsance under the Montagu-Cbelmsford scheme to 
responsible government at the Centre than (hat impLcit its the 
1917 declaration compelled the pnnees to orgamse themsebes 
for the safeguarding of their needs and interests. Lord Read- 
ing's letter m 1924 to the Niram of Hyderabad claiming for 
the Paramount Power (he unilateral nght to interpret treaty 
rights and obligations had an unsettling effect on the pnaces. 
Later, the cardinal principle entinctated by the Butler Comxni* 
tteein 1928 that "paiaznouittcy must ramia paramount” 
created a sense of urgency among the pnnees for collective 
deliberations and actions 


jCfi MR. JayaVar The Ster^ cf My Ufe (Bombay, l95S)Vol,L 




C— YOUNG REVOLUTIONARIES 


The youth ef the country a standing on the threshold 
of a revolution in order to cast off the shackles of mental 
slavery and communal traditionalism He Is heading towards 
the philosophy of revolution This tendency In him is 
Igniting the fire of hatred and struggle against foreign 
domination He wants the tyrant and the exploiter to be 
burnt to ashes The revolt of the youth ogoinsi exploitation 
and injustice is taking the shape of terrorism Terrorism 
IS only the first step of a people's revolution The 
history of all the revolutions tn the world has gone this way 
Terrorism creates awe tn the heart of the exploiting 
tyrant and through a policy of revenge brings self confi- 
dence, courage and optimism to the oppressed and suffering 
masses The struggles lamched by the suffering and opp- 
ressed peoples all over the world, for their emancipation, 
serve guides to the path of revolutionary By the eonti- 
nuoiis and incessant struggles the oppressed have always 
overpowered and overthrown the oppressors Indian revo- 
lutionaries also will inevitably be successful tn their 
mission 

[An extract from "The Philosophy of Bomb" issued 
by HSPRS, yofA Pfl/, SimhiTalokaa Viplav Kary- 

alaya, 1952), Vol //, p 144] 

Introdactloo 

During tbe days of Koa*Co-operation the young revolu- 
t(onar(es bad failed to stir up an anned uprising despite their best 
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endeavours to secure the active sympathy and co operation of 
foreign countries, especially those which were hostile to Britain 
hforeover, their movements had also got a setback from Gan i 
ji’s new moNcment of non violence On his advice some of them 
had suspended Iheir activities In 1920| s^hen some of them, 
especially of Bengal, came out of their detention, gathered 

round C R Das He also appealed to them to give the Gandhi 

an movement a trial and join the Congress for that motnc.The 
Juganiar revolutionaries agreed to work for the Congress m 
deference to Deshbandhn’s appeal 

It may. however, be recalled that the revolutionary mcn-e 
meat was not totally abandoned during the days of non co-ope 
ration There were still some groups active in disguise One 
such group was organized by Vogesh Cbander Cbatterji and 
others of It was named Bharat Se\ a Sangh^ 

A weekly paper Shankha was started There also came into exis 
tcnce a printing press named “The Culculta Printing Works’ 
The organizers of the Sangh were critical of the Non Co-opera 
tion Movement as is evident from a leaflet Hak Katfia, cifcula 
ted by them But they were secretly planning for an armed 
revolution To camauflage their secret activities the members 
opened night schools, worked for village deselopment and 
organized the health improvement campaigns 

Meanwhile, Sachindra Nath Sanyal along with other 
comrades like Damodar Swaroop Seth and Suresh Chandra 
Bhatlacharya, were released on general amnesty on 20 Febru 
ary 1920 after completing some part of their sentences for parti- 
cipating in Banaras “Conspiracy Although others jumped into 
Non Co-operation, but Sanyal did not he planned to organize 
revolution Directed by the Bengal Anushilan Samiti another 
orgnization was aUo opened in the mean time at Banaras as 


1 Jog«h Chandra Chatterji In Starch of Freedom (Carcutia 
p 159 
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Ka}} aan Ashram v/\»c)i slso started worJcicg secretly for armed 
resolution As this body and Sanyal group had the same object, 
the revolutionary groups merged together after some time 

Those who sided with the Congress made its volunteer 
corps m Bengal a powerful force by drilling them regularly 
They also ennebed the organization financially by collecting 
money for it through armed means According to a conlidenttal 
report of the Chief Secretary to Bengal Govermnent, by June 
1922 eight Disinci Congress Committees uere reported to be 
under the control of revolutionaries, and m November it was 
found that the Provincial Congress Committee contained a 
large proportion of ex detenus and ex State prisoners They 
tried to impart to the organization the Bolshevik ideology ‘ 

The situation, hovsever. took a turnon the suspension of 
of the Non Cooperation after the Chaun Chaura incident The 
revolutionaries with (he Congress as v.ell as outside were 
taken aback They again actively revived Ibeir violent move* 
ment They argued that in the course of the Nod Co-operation 
Movement Mahatma Gandhi bad raised the slogan ^“Educa 
lion may wait, but siioraj cannot’* Therefore the youngmen 
came forward, joined the movement and accelerated its 
advance But when the movement was suddenly suspended 
how could they remain mdiflerent to the attaiament of 
FivaraJ Although disgusted, some of them rejoined colleges, 
some went to goscrnmciit service and other vocations, but the 
darc-dcvils among them were not to sit silently with folded 
hands They searched for new avenues and easily became rcc 
nuts to the revolutionary movement, no sooner they came in 
touch with the clandestine societies And once more they began 
to think that their national goal could be reached only by 
foJJowjng the iecbniqties of Smn Feinists m Ireland and the 
Nihilists m Russia One of them, Sachindra Nath Sanyal, wrote 
to Gandhiji on 12 February 1925 , 


2. IlometPol ) Depi ,Oovt of India, File No l9Sli92S p 84 
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They ha^e DOW decided to remain silent oo more Now 
the experiment (of Non Co-operation) is over and therefore 
the revolutionaries are free from theif promise • 

t 

Attempts of Reorgaaiztog 

Influenced by a saying of Voltaire “It is the penny pam 
phlets reaching poorest cottage dwellers that arc to be reckoned 
With” the rcTOltrtiooafrcs started pablishing sajs}} fea/Iets One 
of them bore the name TTie Jifra/utlonar^^ An Org 0 t of Me 
Rsnolutionary Party of India It bore the date as 1 January 
1925 It was circulated secretly by post and by hand between 
28 and 31 January 1925 all over the country, especially tn big 
cities like Rangoon, Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore, Amnlsar, Pesb 
awar, Kanpur, Lucknow, Baoaras Allahabad and other unpor 
tant places on a very Urge scale At least 360 copies were 
received in eighteen districts 10 the then United Provmces and 
banded over to or recovered by the officials The recipients were 
for the most jiart teachers and boys m schools and colleges 
This proved the existence of a polmeaj body actn-e m North 
eastcrrflndia The event was of great significance 

Normally a person is an ordinary human being, bot ooder 
abnormal circamstaoces at tunes he can show wonders This 
takes place when he is inspired The potential energy in him 
becomes kinetic He is aroused and awakened from long, slnm 
ber He kicks and jumps and works with great enthusiasm 
The new four page leaflet was the resalt of this enlhosiasro- It 
began with the following typically Vigorous style 

Chaos IS necessary for the birth of a new star and the 
birth of life is accompanied agony and patn India is 
also taking a new birth and is passing through that inevi- 

3 Yomg India 2934-76 a coOecI on of vritiogs (Madras, Gaoesh A Co- 
1^29), p 901 See also the opening paragraph of the manifest® 
issnsd m 1929 fey tfaujatran SJiarai Sabha. Fall tert has teecntlr 

appeared ID Tiiroirizvl (D^) JaJyl972 p 7 
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tabic phase, when chaos and agony shall play their destined 
role, when ail calculations shall prove futile, when the wise 
and the mighty shall be bewildered by the simple and the 
weak, when great empire shall crumble down and new 
nation shall arise and surprise bunanity with the splen* 
dour and glory which shall be ail its own * 

In ointiauation it was stated that a new power had 
come into existence in India, that power being the revolution* 
ary movement amongst young men, which in spite of all oppo- 
sition would eventually triumph This movement had withstood 
repression for two decades It was now stronger than ever 
before, and its prospects were brighter The writer then pro- 
ceeded to justify the movement on the ground that India was 
ruled without justification by foreigners whose autboriiy rested 
on domination by the sword The sword of these toztigmn 
was to be met by the sword of the Indians 

The writer then proceeded to declare that the immediate 
object of the revolutionary party was to establish a republican 
form of goternment in India by an organized and armed 
uprising The tew republic would control all the means of 
manufactures and the sbppiog industry The legislature would 
control the executive The aims of the revolutionary party 
were stated to be interaational rather than national There 
would be equal rights for all communities, general coKipeiation 
and a “ipintual recogailion” of the realities of life 

The writer continued that the time was not ripe for the 
disclosure of the policy and the programme of the party The 
party reserves to tself freedom to associate or not to associate 
with the Indian Congress Then firflowed the words "But this 

4 The wilier of ttus lealtet usunpojed to beSacbindra Nath Saorat 
The excerpts of stateenenl have been iatetted by an old revolationaiy 
aod faead ol SaayaJ, Jos«b Cbaodta Chalteiji, h Search of Freedom, 

I) J.p 346 
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party mcws all constitutional agitation m thee onntiywih 
contempt and ndicule *'* After some amplification of the idea 
there appeared the following passage 

Young Indian’ Shale off illusion, face realities with a 
stout heart, and do not avoid struggles, difficulties and 
sacrifices The incMiable is to come Do not be misguided 
any more Peace and tranquillity you cannot hare and 
India’s liberty can never be achieved through peaceful and 
legal meani The following memorable words of a great 
English author, Mr Robertson, ma> serve to male the 
w ise men of India wiser still t 

The movement and programme of reform vzs 
mainly the achievement of Insh and Protestant leaders 
to whom Bnti>h statesmen had revealed the fatal secret 
that ’’England could be bullied but not argued into 
jusuce and generositv '* (Eng!cnd Under the Eerortricns, 
p. J97} “Indian leaders are still ignorant of this fatal 
secret or else they are foob>hl> wise to ignore iL”* 

The writer then proceeds to dispute the accuracy of the 
view that Indians were unable to dnve the British out of India 
by force of arms ^The pamphlet concluded as follows 

A few word» more about terrorism and znirdusai- 
These two words are playing the most mischievous part la 

ladi3lodzj They are be*og tnvansbly misapplied wbeoever 

any rderence to the revolutiouanes is to be made because it 
IS so very convenient to deoomrce the revolchoaancs ondsr 
that name The Indian levolct onanes are neither tertoruts 
nor anarchisla The> never aim at spreading anarchy m the 
land, and ih€Tefo"e, thev can never properly be called 


5 JostthChaadraOittnjl.r I p 347 
6. Z5W.P 
7 
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“anarchists” Terrorism is never Ihetr object and they can 
not be called “terrorists” They do not believe that terrorism 
IS for terrorism's sake, althongh they may at times resort to 
this method as a very effective means of retaliation The 
present government exists solely because the foreigners have 
successfully been able to terrorise the Indian people The 
Indian people do not love their English masters, they do 
not want them to be here but they do help the Britishers 
simply because they are terribly afraid of them, and this 
very fear resists the Indians from extending their helping 
hands to the “revolutionaries”, not that they do not love 
them 

The official terrorism is surely to be met by counter terro- 
nsm A spirit of utter helplessness pervades every strata 
ofour society and terrorism is an effective means ofrestor 
mg the proper spirits m the society without which progress 
will be difficult Moreover, the English masters and their 
hired lackeys can never be allowed to do whatever they 
like, unhampered, unmolested Every possible difficulty and 
resistance must be thrown in their way Terrorism has an 
international bearing also because the attentions of the 
enemies of England are at once drawn towards India thro- 
ugh the acts of terrorism and revolutionary demonstrations 
and revolutionaries are hereby able to form an alliance with 
them, and thus expedite the speedy attainment of India's 
deliverance But this revolutionary party has deliberately 
abstained itself from enteiiog into this terrorist campaign at 
the present moment even at the greatest provocation in the 
form of outrages committed on their sisters and mothei^ 
by the agents of a foreign government, simply because the 
party IS waiting to deliver the final Wow Bat when e^di 
encywill demand it, the party will uabesitatmgly enter 
into a desperate campaign of terrorism, when the life of 
cveiy officer and the individual, who will be helping the 
foreign rulers m any way, will be made intolerable, be he 
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Indian of European, high or low But even then the party 
will never forget that terrorism is not their object and they 
will try incessantly to organise a band of selfless and de^ 
ted workers who will devote their best energies, tor^ 
the political and social emancipation of their country. They 
will always remember that the makiog of nauons require 
the self-sacrifice of thousands of obscure men and women 
who care more for the idea of their country than for their 
own comfort or interest, their own lives and the lives of 
those whom they love.* 

Besides the Revolutionary Party of India new groups of 
revolutionaries also begun to be formed frpm about this tuns 
Especially worth mentioning is the Chittagong Group led by 
Sutya Sen Still another group was founded by 
Ghosh in the Umversity area of Dacca. Later it became divided 
into twohahes. the Srt Sangha and the Bengal Volunteers 
Both the ChitUgong and Dacca groups were linked with the 
Jaganiar 

The revoluiiouanes in West Bengal also once more be- 
came active to developing their contacts with the people Mtu 
ders took place in Calcutta and elrswherc; the bomb and pisto 
* were used to eradicate the enemies and spies in the revolutionary 
party Sir Charles Tegart. Commissioner of Police in Calcutta 
was considered by the revolutionaries as one of the greatest 
detective brains in the world He became the object o 
their vengeance Gopi Nath Saba, a young Bengah boy m bis 
teens, was commissioned to murder hun But through mis- 
taken identity Gopinalb took Kfr Earnest Day, another Eng- 
lishman for Tiini as the Commissioner and fired the shot an 

8. The above kaSetwas issued io the nace of Vyay Koccr. Presnieot, 
Central Coitodlof the Revotutiosaiy Party of India, [quoted 
[bid. pp. M9-501. It vraa followed by a Bengali leaflet wTitteo by 
Sanya] under lus signature a^Ied as Dtskbcshlr Pratl tintdan i® 
aa appeal lo my cooTtryae n . [Maamatb Nath Gupta, Tbrf 
JJrtd Dan^troutly (*^cw Delhi, Peopled Publishing House, !9TO)1. 
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jnardercd Mr Day ja Januaiy 1924, la a crowded and main 
thoroughfare of Calcutta Tlie young revolutionary was 
arrested and tried at the High Court of Calcutta, but offered 
no stateroeot in his defence He only asserted that though he 
bad failed in his mtsiton, somcoae else rvoold surely succeed 
He expressed his sincere sorrow for having killed an innocent 
mao Bulhe hoped that every drop of bis blood would create 
conscience of freedom and none the seed of revolution in 
every Indian family He was sentenced to death by hanging 
But before that, on the wall of the jai! he had msenbed 
‘There is no place for Ahimsa in world politics ”• 

In Uttar Pradesh, Ram Prasad Btsmil reorganized a 
revolutionary group In his work he was greatly helped by 
Jogesh Chandra Chattegi and Sachindra Nath Sanyal, the 
two revolutionary leaders of Bengal AnuthHan As the 
Atnahllcn was very popular to Bengal only, for svorkmg out 
side Bengal even as a unit of Anushilan, some other party 
name was needed Therefore, there was jointly founded at 
Kanpur on 3 October 1925 Ibenew party which was named 
fjindusian RepubUcan A3S(Klaiion Within a Short span of 
time the influence of this group spread m all the procainent 
cities of Uttar Pradesh It aimed at the founding ofa“Federa* 
tic Republic of the United Stales of India by armed revolu- 
tion and end exploitation of man by man ”*• In one of its 
leaflets it was declared that among modem States, Soviet 
Russia was the ideal for the Indian revolutionaries 


9 Report of the oettve-owned neaspepen aod rovrnstr pubfished ro 
BcRcc) /conflOentlal) April 1924, p IS See also J 
RnolutionarUi In Cenferenct (Cticutta, 1961), p 2S, aoU J C. 
Cotter}! InSeareho/FretdontjU I. pp 203-9 end Swatantra Sat 
gram (Varanasi, Cyan Maoda) Ltd , 1971) pp 37-34 

10 Cited by logesb Chandra Cbaiteril, Indian Jtmladonarles In Con 
fermce n 9, p 24 Text of tbe CoosbtuttOQ has been inserted by 
Jojesh Chandra Chatlerjl, In Search of freedom n 1 pp 338-45 
See also p 239 

11 QledbyJ C Chatterji Indian Ke\ottitloMrtes In Conference, o 9, 
p24 
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In other provinces similar organizations were either 
newly formed or revned actively Most prominent among them 
were Hindustan Sewa Dal organized by Fanindra Nath m 
Bihar, the Gupt Samiil (secret society) established by Sukh 
Deo in Lahore; and the Naujanan Sharal Sabha** founded 
by Bhagat Singh and Bhagwaii Charan in 1925 Bhagat Singh 
was appointed its Gancral Secretary Their other co-worVers 
were youngmen like Dhanvantan, Ahasan Illahi and Sukhdev 
Raj Within a few days all the Congress joungmen with 
socialist bent of mind like Dr Satya Pal, Dr Saifuddin Kitch- 
Icw, Kedar Nath Sehgal associated themselves with the orga- 
nization 

The mam object of the Natijanan Bharat Sabha^* was to 
criticize the compromising moderate policies of the Congress 
led by Gandhijt and to inspire the people to take interest in 
the radical political programme and thus to inculcate n syo) 
pathetic outlook m the public for the revolutionaiy 
movemeot 

Besides distributing small leaflets detailing their radical 
programme to eradicate the British domination the Sabla 
in Its early years, also celebrated flic death anniversary of an 
eighteen year-old young levolutiooary Kartar Singh Sarabha 
who was banged in the Lahore Conspiracy Case of 1915 His 
portrait was inaugurated tn the Braidella Hall in Lahore Both 
Mrs Durgadevi and Sudhila Devi paid their homage to the 
martyr by sprinkling the blood of their fingers on the portrait 


12. For further study see Sukhdev Raj, Jab Jtoil Jogi {MirMpore 
KaranttVari Prakshaa, 1V7|) p tfi 

13 At atxHit thb time the Comnnmists bad also started operating on 
Indian i>oliUca) scene. For further study see author s PtasanU' 
.hifMitata’ jr Jsdlr ifiktw j>ilh; /lioint-S- 
House 1971 ) MuzalTar Ahmad Afjsty and the Conummlst Party 
of India 1920-1929 (Calcoitt National Book Agency, 1970) and 
Dr Adhikan, Doewmenrao tJutoryef the Communht Party of India 
(New Delhi People s Publishing House 1971) 
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nnd iMdm of ihoc 'otx™' rctolutionJry 
vonon. rrotinco met in o conference nenr nine Shnh Kotin m 
Delhi The rtomincnt pntticipnnti , 

Dm nnd Ohnsnt S.nrh from 

pnlnnn, Sho Vermn, Itrnhmn Dull Morn, Jni » 

Kumnr Sinhn. Snriendrn Nnlh Pnndey from he United 
Piovinee. nnd M.h.ndtn Noth Chote nnd Mnn M^nn 
Dnnetjee from Ilihnt Th-y founded an all India 1“''*'“' 

IteamMobetna.na. Ihe /Mdrottin 

Charan nnd Ktindan U1 .ere appointed ^ 

retpeetivelytn the 'J""'-* i^'aiJlrS 

nnd najputana Arad .at nppoin- 

the Central Committee and Chandet Stiehnat A i 

ted the Commander in Chief of the 

Sinlia and fhapt VeT», ^at"' 

intcf provincial oxirdmaHoo Tl> .-rutinc youngmen 

.etc kept atAgtaatanaettteeentterottrorotinsyou s 
forteroliitionatyaetion Other K ite 

.ere Oaya Ptatad IjCani, Yathpal. 

Datukeshwar Dull, Blfcndra N . sushila Didi (or 

Bhagwandas Mahour. Shnroali urg - 

Su,h.laAxad)rPrcmNalh.ndo^Thc^^^^^^^^^^ 

organization ^^a^ to , ^nend all exploitation 

,t» view socialism alone would bring lo «tn ena 
of the Indian people by a foreign powc 

A fe. jeart later the old revoln.ionatiet recently rclcamd 
from jail also joined the HSRA 
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Xiteratnre That Inspired 

To find out an alternative for the solution of national 
problems after the failure of the Non Co-opcration Movement 
the young revolutionaries also used to read Dambm’s M) 
Fight for Irish Freedom, the biographies of Mazzini and Gain 
baldi, the history of French Revolution, the progressive reso- 
lutionary ideas propounded by Voltaire and Rousseau, and 
the glimpses of the October revolutionaries In his statement 
before the court, Fanindra Nath Ghosh had referred to the 
study of the following books by the resolulionanes at their 
Agra centre 

The History of the Revolutiortary Struggle In British 
India Open and Secret The Idea! of Republic Indian Frin 
ees and Revolutionaries (Sarkar s pamphlet) Turkish Messages 
to India sMushm Rulers Berlin Committee and the German 

Fht Non Co^peratoin Swaraj Without Char Dejininon Failure 
of Non-Co-operatotn Movement and the Revolutionary Forties 
Communist Thought Spriiuahsm Advanced Socialist Thought 
Commumist School of Thought Nehru Report Terrorists and Mass 
Revolutionaries Anarchism and Socialism Communism Syndi 
calism and Colleetnism The Revolution and the World Revolu 
lion Use of Explosives Monopoly or Hon Labour is Robbed 
Bharatiya Jithas Ra BhougoUk Adhar Les Miserables etc** 

With the active cooperation of Professor Chhabtl Das 
PriacjpaJ, National College Lahore the Naujaivan Bharat Shabha 
pubhshend small tracts like Why do we want jHaro/ The 
leaflet made a comparatis e study of poverty stricken India with 
other advanced countries and exposed the parasitic character of 
the so-called samts burdening the society with their luxnnous 
life It referred to the disease and pestilence that vitiated the 
atmosphere of the country It also exposed the socio-economic 
gap between the high and low Besides it qouted the statements 

J4 Yuhpal Slmharalokan My Experiences of tle/rmed Rcfolation 

(Lat*iiow,Vip3a»KaTyaIajri i952f^VolII pp 170-71, 
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of aiTo;ant and die-Iiard tmpenalist bureaucrats who looVed 
upon India with contempt and sweated to bold it by sword ** 
Another tract was entitled 'Two Words to the Yonogmen” 
detailing the miseries and misfortunes of the land of their birth 
In a third tract, there was translated “Wealth of Nation”, an 
essay written by Lala Hardayal, the famous Ghadarite It ended 
With a call to the young people “Tell the people that the old 
gods and goddesses have failed and died Their holy places 
are good for nothing Move in search of new pilgnm centres 
that are really the places like London, Pans and New York, 
where knowledge and science are making tremendous ad-> 
vanc^ * *• 

Dunng this lime, a large number of books were also writ- 
ten by the former members of the revolutionary movement, 
emphasizing Ihcir theories for attaining national liberation and 
ere/ for the people of India Most prominent, mspinngand 
patriotic writings among them were the 5/pr>’ 0 / an Erlle by 
Upendra Nath Daodopadhyaya RmMseences and Jmprtsilons 
cfPrlton Ufe by Daremdra Kumar Chose and Ullaskar Dutt, 
Vnpubllthed PoUllcel HUw) of India by Dhupendra Nath 
Dutt Star) of l fie Reyofuihnar} /foremen/ in Bengal by Nairn 
Kishore Cuba, /fj Prison Life by Sachiodra Nath Sanya), 
Man k! Lehar, Bolshevikon kl Karlut and Snadesh Bang by Ram 
Prasad 'Dismil Related to this also may be mentioned Ax//er 
Dn6/(The Right of Way) of which the first edition of three 
thousand copies was sold before it could reach the shops of 
the booksellers, and within 1 month of its publication, was 
being sold IQ the market at double of its original price As the 
theme of the book was the very anti thesis of Gandbian doctnne 
of Non Violence, it was proscribed a few months after its publi 
cation by the Provincial Government Besides, there also appea 
red another book Russ kl Rajya Kranti 


15 SukhD«vRij,n 12. pp 24-25 

16 Ibld,^ 26 Sm alio the third pansnpb of the text of the Maniresio 
jisued by Naujawan Bharat Sabha, Ynrakrantl, o 3, pp 7-8 
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Class origin of the rcToIationarics and iiatioaal degradation 

Like their predecessors (he young revolutionaries of this 
penod also felt a deep agony over the economic degradation of 
the poor masses It was also one of the reasons that led to the 
joining of the re^olutlonaTy movement by the youngmen In 
his Slmahavalokan, Yashpal records the statement of Inder Pal 
On this issue On the eve of blowing the Viceroy’s tram near 
New Delhi in 1929 Indcr Pal was deputed to remain in an iso- 
lated Sarai in the guise of a Sadhu For making the arrange 
ment of his meals he used to visit the nearby villages of Tahkh 
and and Madanporc every day In the course of this adven 
ture he came to know about the down trodden economic cdndi 
tions of the peasantry due to the destruction of the two crops 
one after another They could not pay their taxes and remained 
without food for many days However, when the Government 
cameto their rescue and engaged them m constructing a dam they 
were paid only two annas dailyper head as wages On the other 
hand, the Government spent more than the total payment made 
to these villagers, on the inspection tour of the officials Inder 
Pal was deeply moved by such cases He gathered the unpre 
ssion that the prevailing political order controlled by alien for 
ces could not redeem (he poor peasantry from its economic tro 
ubles In great agony he requested his elderly colleagues like 
Yashpal and Bhagvati Charan to provide bun the opportunity 
to blow the Viceroy s tram by bomb He was deeply anxious 
to be arrested after the incident and to have an opportunity to 
spotlight their miseries He stated 

I will speak like Bhagat Singh in the Court I will tell 
the Tribunal that I have throivn the bomb to re%eDge the 
injustice being done to the peasautiy in Tahkhand in partico 
lar and tho<e all over the country in general 

17 Yashpal, n 14 p 9S 

TheNaujaytbn Bhorat Sabha had also started poblishisg I®* 
(Footnote coatinD*<J) 
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Quite a tif;e sunVer of these revolutionaries belong to 
the eoocomkalty distressed masses living In the rural itde of the 
country. Dominated as this clast sraa along with others, by a 
foreign power, it was >Try diflkult for It to make its both ends 
meet. Bhagat Singh «'as the son of a peasant Cbandcr Shekhar 
Azad was the son of a gardner getting Rs. ?/• a month at 
pay. Others’ origin was also not ver> much dilTcrcnt Lack of 
opportunities made them ponder ottr the economic progress of 
the country. After conleting their primary or secondary studies 
they moved to the cities and vwrc s»Tpt away In their young age 
by the modem materialistiolifcof Iheeitiei. In his biography 
of C.R. Das, Mr. P. C. Ray appeared to gut true expression to 
their feelings when he stated that “Young India has drunk 
so deep of the new and heady wme of modem materialism that 
the metaphysics of quiesccsKcs and the philosophy of fatalism 
can no lorger drug or sjupe her into a life of somnolence or itu' 
mber, and 'he of the mystic Cast’ll no longer ‘touched with 
mighl’....Th< prophets of reaction and revivalism art conil* 
dered back numbers today.**** It was neither a Ktum to the 
golden era of India nor an existence of aelf'SatisCed loneltness. 


(prcTSoat foobvosf coeid ) 

dependsm lodii Irart •rrtet*'. OneoT ihem h<i4e<S “taUlia Peat* 
anU*'«'U a utmUtion froa tab liar Dtr*! ItliMishliPf the 
iatporsaace of reasartt and aoftm it *i> ttatrd i 

If soddeoir ooe Rtihi die alt tbe tiefa pcerds of the world Itte 
Tilts. DaUs and Phlar, Ihc pnrte. a«allnf la Uie nomiRf. will 
itosfnltnuehabouUt.irsKiSiMcoiUfiry, all the peatants aed 
workers neet lb« tame fate, one wojtJ frcl that ihe world It 
not srorth tirina ll Is worse than hell ICitnl by Sukh Dev Raj. 
0. 12. rr 26-27}. 

" Instill uxhrr leaflet enbtWd : "Worst Sla Is Ibe World Is 
IVrvrffy** the yotRicflien were eabortrd to rrodiata poverty root 
and branch, to make an eoultaMa dirtrlhiilon of wealth and lo 
have an equal opporiuniiy to advance and share power. (16/^. p JT]. 
See also the siateneat of Chspat Smth cited by RaiDesbsrir Ashaot. 
DhotalSInth (Drtbl. |97|J.pp.4)-6. 

IS, P.CRiy. Ufa OMt Tinttt rf C.9. Dot (Osford OnNerilty Presr, 
J927>. p 2(6, 



„g Crow«iofN»tloni!HmlnlnclI» 

that tt=you.glnd,an now 5«n,ca for Norwaa rt m tho ^- 

drnry of Panfatpnx ortho VrsvaBharaUoBoIrpnr.orthoG^^ 

tulLogrrotHandwar that young “ d, 

thoir thousands Vodanlism and Eastora cultoo mig ^ ^ 
but ooononnc freedom was better Ind.a 
no. want m separate tUelffrom 'i' ’’“r/lt.^nsolln 
the other modem nations of ihe world, ° slowly 

and happiness m sublime spmtualism which had '>“® 
petnhed m unmuUhle formalism and in die 
ness ofVedanticand Tantricnles It was on f j 

ahen economic domination that the young “ „ 

^tftew devoted atmntmnand no. on f^f- 
otmodem life, or commercialism or mdustnahsm ei 
Royal Commissionor attractive declaration of “ 

India, toothmgremed.es of the political unrest or 

thegnesanees, appeared to hinder 't' 

“impatient missionaries.’ » who could find no 
atum their hberauon eacept by mahmg the duraU 
prevailing system short in India. 

Dislike For Alien Role 

There prevailed a strong resentment and 

the mind of the young rcvolntionaijes, hke their pred 

against the perpetuation of alien empire which they 
responsible for their degradation and which m the worn 
George Orwell was “simply a device for givmg 
pohes to the English” That is why they were n 

liberate their country from it They felt a great jw o^ ^ 
hatred towards the pomp and show mamtained by -.w 
regime at the cost of the indigenous people Watching ° 
powerful paraphernalia and etpresston of political ^ 
through a strong and centralized administrative mac 


15 iW P 217 See also the lc*l of maaisfesto fasoed by 
Bf^aratSabha pnWubed m Matrt acollrtion of 
to BSPRS and of wntwss and speeches by Bbagat Sla^ ano 
(Delhi. Mubti Prakashan. 1972) PP H W 
20 . V>ut 
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provoked the young revolalfonarics (o organize injurreclions 
which according to H. O. Welli were the result of “the resent* 
inent of men held back from life, with their mouths gagged and 
their bands bound behind them.** One such incident is worth 
mentioning On 23 December. 1912, tordHardingevm taken in 
procession on the back of an elephant in Delhi. Besides him. 
there were Rajas and Maharajas along with their army comma- 
nders. Swords shone bright The military band kept them all 
in tune. The l/nion Jack fluttered and flapped confmuously. 
The guns boomed Many people had assembled to witness the 
parade. “On the breast of our motherland", said Savarkar, “a 
carpet of national humiliation was spread out and dancen 
mosvd on ft For the nation it was a funeral procession Natu- 
rally when others in Chandni Chowk showered flowers and 
coconuts, the representatives of those who had felt insult, hurled 
a bomb....Venly the triumphant procession was turned into 
a ftineraJ *** 

The revolutionaries felt that without producing discon- 
tent and contempt against the alien power and domination 
there could not be created a dislike, disapproval and opposi- 
tion to Its continuation. A young revolutionary, Saebindra 
Nath Sanya], wrote to Gandhiji in February 1925 that it was 
simply inconceivable and incomprehensible to think that Eng- 
land which believed in Jalliaowolla Bagh massacres as a legiti- 
mate means of self-defence, and which tried the O’Dwyer- 
Nair case and gave judgment in favour of “barbansm”,** 


•For futber study sec also Dr. Sansat Sineh. "the Hardingc Bomb 
IncldearM’erriil, magaiioe section (New Oelbl), 20 Aufust 1972, 
pp. 3*7. 

21. Yount Mia 192*-26. n. 3, p 900. 

Speakiag on tbe satne problem In t930 bt (be second Lahore 
Consplrscy Case Bhafat Sinph and others had satd : 

** We believe that imperlatisni is nothing less than a conspiracy of 
dacoUy Impcrlalum Is apes of loot of one natiooby anotber.If 
people refuse to submit to its dictatorial demands the {mperialliu 
do not hesitate to make the blood of {nnocenf people flow," 
n. 19,p.37| 
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«,a!dbciasf and generons on. of to J'” 
govmnntnt was detcnnintd .o crnsh_ am 
•■maniood” » In another letter wnttm m Apr.1 1925 ^ 

ttoyonngreTOlntionaty. Manmalh Nath ° ,1). 

d was emphahcally pomted oat that “the 

body which V, nates the sonl (of the nation) and that the 

it IS destroyed the better fo^bim * ^ 

Discontented thus, .whenever anyone of 

Bnghshpeopleon.heroad..oa cafe 

genUe they might be looking by their 

nonanes felt a natural hatred against them ’"X°feonn- 

nsed to think that the people who really belonged « 

try and laboured hard for ... were perpetnatiog “““X P r 

dusty enstence, but the English enjoyed the frniU 

hard toil Their happiness was tbs misery of tlm 'XXed 

The improyement of this sonowful state of affairs 

the incoleanon of hatred against the ahens Was it not 

fnl that the handfol of foreigners were able to rale Indi^ 

by the free consent of the people but by -“the forte 

Was tt not a fact that a few “selfish. 

men- had, as they dtd, eefosed to Idten to reason and mnn 

nned to “tyramse and do lujusnce”'* ton 

There conld be no altematne ejcept to 

ehminate this system. He was determined that he would ^ 

no crvoperation of anv sort, told the youne Yashpal to 


JS.IbiJ. n 515 “tettpeBdeoaiwUl om- . cd L^ijltr, 

pobEc nssetifi$*t LaysHjwr.'-calybyfi^liBS. BoUet for 

blood for food policy will tare to t* adopted- 
Astant.e&>r«tf5I«iMI>slU.1971) p 54 Seealso Uw ^ 

/npbof the text of tb- maiufetto u5o*d by Saa}<*^^ 

Sebka inserted la Ymkra-Jl, p- 3, p 8- ' v-» 

24 . Ibid, p KU See also tb- tat of the msaifesto issoed 
-Aen.'ff*ffl»B>-®'«5d!ka,n3eitedia3fiiri.c. 19 pp 
25 . 3a* Praettb Ouaier. ed., Ca. tie dfotAo- A Cctleaian cf 
( taSo re, Free India Pobficatioai, 1M4). P 183- 
2« Ibid. 
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ofhis teachm once, lo the foreign government became he 
was not in favour of maintaining Che foreign domination m 
any country Moving towards the gallows on 19 December 
1927 Ram Prasad “Bismil”, the leader of the revolutionary 
participants m the Kakort case, had proclaimed with full 
vigour . “I ttiih the downfall of the British Empire ”** “Over- 
throw those feet that ore crushing our Motherland," said 
Dbagat Singh at the time of inagurating Naujavan Bharat 
Sabha 

In the early days of second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury there was founded an organization named Matrlredl by Pt. 
Gatndalal DiXit ofMampuri Conspiracy fame The members 
admitted into the society had to signify their strict obedience 
to a pledge containing tnitr alia the following couplet 
Forward brethren and seize the William Fort 
Puk and kill all the White sort** 

To memorize their victories over Indians lo various 
battles the Britiib mien had raised statues of theirpromt- 
neot soldiers at public places in a number of cities For 
instance, in Lahore there was (be statue of Mr Lawrence 
holding pen tn one hand and (he sword m the other with an 
inscription as below 

“Will you be governed hy pen or sword 2 ’** 

This was a challenge to any valiant freedom fighter 
“Empires are relics of barbarism, and must disappear m the 
course of social evolution", thus believed Lala Har Dayal ** 


27 VuLpal o 14, Voi (, p (7 

28 BaaanI Das end Thakur Detb Rol ed ■ Swomi KethrananJ AJMiwi- 
dm Cronih, an lothologr ofwntless (Saagarla, Ortmotban Vidya 
pith , 1958), p 9 

'2f etrse quoted dyChuabisAeidarfdasin’.K eitne onlbazue 0 i*cie 
nyolatioouKi la B/taratl/a ilatankrad Ka hlhas (Kaopur, Eodflian 
Sahltya Maedir, 1939} p 276 
30. For furtber study see SuUi Dev Ra| n. 12 p 35 
31 Dbarmaviii, Lata Har Dayal and Re 90 lutlonjiry Movments of Els 
(footnote conld ) 
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CoDdemning the rulers Lala Har Dayal bad also said 
that these "pedlan of puny conceits and ephemeral paradoxes 
can never impose Iheir conditions and inanities on the human 
race which lives and loves and aspires and achieves while 
these petulant and self-centred Troglodytes grov^I amorphous 
nonsense from their darkness Theirs is the open cult of brute 
force and money povicr It is obscene worship of Mars and 
Mammon In India they pose as teachers and benefactors 

But the ferocious Mongol and Assyrian conquerors were more 

honest than these benefactors They raised towers of sknils to 
to commemorate their victories, but these ‘civilized* tyrants 
built towers of metal and stone here and there*' to enslave 
humanity at large •* 

The small group organized by Har Daya! and Rash 
Behan had also sown the ideas of revolt m general public 
and Indian army The Liberty Pamphlets published by the itvo* 
lationanes hke Bbai Bal Mukand (he belonged to the leges 
dary house of Bhai Mali Das who had been sawn into two by 
the Emperor Aoraogzeb jo Chaodnj Cbowk, Delhi) found their 
way into array cantonments Besides. “Spit and split Empire 
pamphlets, wnllen by Master Amir Chand, too began to ciren 
late Some of them read thus "The enemies of the nation, 
to whichever class, creed, or religion they may belong, ought to 
be destroyed This is the mandate of our books like Gila, the 
Vedas and the Koran ’*” At about this time Lala Har Dayal 
also issued his famous Yuganlar arcular It was a defiant 
thunder of the rebel, which shook the alien Empire Hading 
the act of the bomb-thrower atHardinge, Lalaji remarked ‘‘‘He 

(pteviow footnote contd.) 

Timtj (New Deiiu. lodizo Boolt Coapasy, 1970^, pp 63 acdlSl 
See also tbe text of the Bumfesto issoed by BfiorO 

Sdhha inserted In r»mtram/,n.3, p 7 
32. Ibid, p 63 

33 Oted by B a lih astn Hardss. Anr^ Straggle, p 223 See also lie 
foUtext rf the itatenienl-PhilosQphy of Bomb "Inserted in 
n. 19, pp 6-10. 
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came like a blessing fa answer (o oH repeated sighs and 
yearnings He awakened us from sf'ep— he Hashed a daaliog 
light before our drooping eye-Iids In the midst of despair 
and sorrow, he has seat a thrill of joy and hope from one 
comer of the land to the other While all Indja was dumb with 
fear he has spoken wjtb the voice of fibeema and As^una 
Alone among cowards and slaves he has shown that the race 
of man has not died out in India. With bis bajravanl he has 
given forth the triumphant cry of freedom on the sod of 
Hindustan May durbars and bombs go together till there are 
no more durbars on the surface of the earth ’ *• 

In due course of time the Chador Party was founded by 
Indian immigrants m the United States of America They started 
a journal by the name of Gkadar whose chief editor was Ijsla 
Har Dsyal The ediionaf in the first issue which appeared on 
I November I9fJ contained something very iospinrss and 
important to say about the mission before the paper The 
style was absorbing and (he words '’Passion^laden end message* 
bearing” Here arc a few excerpts "What fs our name? 
GhadarlWbalisourwork’i ChadarX When will the Ghadar 
breakout 7 Iq fodiat When 7 Ids few )ear3 when rifles and 
blood Will lake Ibe place of pen and ink I Why ? Because 
the people can no longer bear the oppression and tyranny 
practised under British rule.” The title page bore a set feature 
eatiiled AngreslJiaJ KahaekchaCMtika (the balance sheet of 
British rule in India) Here were listed items ofindictment of Bn* 
tish Government in India So snanV millions died of famine 
and hunger, so many were illiterates, so much wealth was taken 
away to England every year, so on and so forth 

According to the Sedition Committee (1918) Report the 
G/iaJar was of violent noti Bntish nature, playing on every 
passion which it could possibly excite, preaching rebellion in 
every sentence, and exhorting all Indians to go to India with 


34 . DharmavSn.o 3i,p ITSSeealiopp 129-31 
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the immediate object of causing revolution and expelling the 
Fireenghi by any and every means : 

CliaJo, Ckaliye. desk nun yuddh karan, 

Eho akhari taehan farman ho Jaye / 

' Jaion asi paye si gafiat de blch, 

FireenghI ne haliya !iya sadhl sarkar nu I! 

No sooner such a song was sung at a public gathering by 
>oung men like Kartar Singh Sarabha, the tempo of the meet* 
ing began to flare up. Cappings, cheers and Jay^ars boomed 
in the sky. The will to be free thrilled the whole atmosphere. 
The whole gathering began to sing with the reciter. Al- 
most all vowed to die together on the altar of Motherland 

When the war was being fought in Europe, the Gbadari- 
les accelerated their activities. They attempted to slop the 
Indian soldiers from Cghting for the British. The papw^ 
Qhadar appealed to them in its own remarkable manner. On 
18 August 1914, it carried the following instructions for the 
soldiers of national liberation : 

Spread the literature of revolution; 

Help and encourage all resistance — armed and passive; 
Withdraw ail your funds from British banJLS, 

Inspire the Indiaa army to' strike at every point against 
the fireeghis. 

"When the Sikh revolutionaries were preparing the Army to 
revolt, somehow or the other the news was distilled to Savar- 
kar in the Andamans. "As 1 read the headline (of a press 
cutting], a thrill went through my heart and all over the body...* 
Since the war of Independence jo 1857, the word muliny had* 
been expunged from the political vocabulary of India, the idea 
had faded out of her political sky. In the conllageration of the 
European War of 19I4.it had risen Phoemx-like to inflame 
that sky, and the daring of the'^eople bad risen to its highest 
point in that thermometer.’’* 

* VtO. the story of Transportotton for Ufe (Boffl&aj* 

lWO),p|).36d^.' 
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On tbeir rtachtng in India m I9IS although some wcta 
arrested, yci nearly 3 125 patriots earned the message of 
Ghadar in Northern India Besides the townfollc, the village 
teachers, peasants, carpenters, smiths and cobblers were wjn 
Overby the revolutionary patriots « 

Patriotism 

Most of these young rcvolntionanes who fought /or Jree- 
dom m their own way agaiast innumerable odd situations and 
complexities laid down the foundation of a heroic and patrio- 
tic tradition partly inflaenced by their socio-economic back- 
ground of peasant and lower iniddle<!ass ongm inmost of 
the cases, with certain exceptions hke Bhagwati Charao, and 
partly under the impact of the mass poliiical consciousness 
generated by the mass demonstrations against the RowJatt 
Act, the Jallianwalla Qagh tragedy and the Non Co-operation 
Movement, (hey were inspired to do something for their ensfav 
ed nation That early age of theirs gave evidence of ibeir radical 
patriotism They sacrificed their life for the freedom of the 
''Motherland ‘ Without anticipating any reward for their nati 
onal work Tew illustrations are worth quoting Leaving bis 
home m bis young age of ten years Chandra Shekhar Azad came 
to Banaras and studied Sanskrit for one jear When he was 
eleven years old, he participated In the sai}agTaha movement, 
and was arrested by the police Putting both his hands m one 
handcuff, be was produced before the magistrate. The latter 
asked him his name Fed as be was on tiger s meat m his child 
hood according to the prevalent local tradition of the princely 
state iransfornuDg the young info fearless warriors, he replied 
spontaneously “My name is Azad ’ He was neat asked of 
his parentage to which he replied My fathers name is 
Bharatvarsh and ray mothers name w Bharat Mata*' On 
further inquiry he told his residential address as "prison ' ** 

35 Dharffisvira.a 3( p 203 

36. Xlsomatb Natb OupU Bfmral Men Sniktrakranil-Ckesia Ka Remaneha 
t[ar|/r/Aiu(AlUhBtad,l!»52.Fourthcd) Vo) t p 221 For funber 
(footaote coBtd ) 
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Whereupon the magistrate said ♦ “Do >ou know before 
whom you are standing 7* To which he nonchalantly saidt 
“Yes, 1 know that 1 am before a Government agent who is 
cutting the throat of hia own brethren*’ The magistrate got 
more angry and said . “This brash young lad is talking too 
much He added conlcmptoously You are not arm long 
and yet think to launch a movement Go go away’’** 

The magistrate could not send Azad to imprisonmeat 
bcKiuse he was a minor He ordered that the accused sbonld 
be thrashed with twelve lashes, so that this whipping would 
bring him to his semes But next day everybody «n Banaras was 
talking of Azad’s bravery with which be chaJelnged Bntish im- 
perialism m India. There was published a brief article, along 
with a photo, entitled “Veer Balak Azad” in edited 

by Sampumaoand i^ter on, to bis Memoirs anJ Rt/lee- 
tUms he again admired the young Cbander Shekhar and admou- 
shed the imperialist government for its barbarism and foohsb- 
ness 

When the police Were taking hun from the courts, Azad 
annoyed the magistrate, aud left Ibe-conrt with an air of con- 
tempt on his face In the Banaras jail the police stripped him 
naked and tied to a piUar, and then started whipping hun At 
each lash he shouted “Inquilab Zindabad”, "Bharat Mala Ki 
Jai”, “Down with British Flag** and “Mshatama Gandhi Ki JaT* 


(pervious footnote coold j 

study see also Swaattra Sangram, a golden jubilee publicadoii by 
thedidlyX<>/(Vannasi,CrcDMaodilUd., 197l),p Raaie*lJ«* 
Asbaot, Azad (Delhi, Hindi Bal PoAet Books. 1971), p 13. 
Shsnkar Sulunpun, J!>a7»n*arl Azad (Dtlbi, Hiodi Bal Pocket 
Books, 1970, Fourth ed.), p 53 

37 Snihita Azad. **Heroic Martyrdom of Chandra Shekhar Azad", 
Blaz (Bombay) 9 July I960 p 17, coL 1, It may be recalled that 
the author was en active partiapast close coUeacue of tbe 
TevolntiOBSnea. 

33 Yashpsl, Slmhanlokan, u 14. Part III, p 62. 
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till the sixth hsh fiayed hts body and he became unconscious ** 
those days such ilosans ^tre considered to be declaration of 
belligerency But the whipping continued till the twelfth lash 
and Azad t skin was testrely torned In that unconscious condj” 
tion be was adoiitled to the hospital where he was treated for 
nearly a month On leaving the hospital he pledged *‘So loogas 
I am alive, I will work for the Motherland and see that 1 do not 
fall into the hands of the police ' ** Yean later one of his collea* 
gun cut a joke saying that the British Government would have 
to manufacture a special handcuff to grapple with bis fattened 
wTists Azad who had put on much weight those da)n angnly 
retorted : *'It is impossible to handcuff Azad now 1 It has once 
been doae This body may be tom to pietea, but will never be 
surrendered ' 

After jointag the revolutionary movement, one day Chandra 
Shekhar Azad was conveyed a message from bis mother who 
was very onsious to see her ton Out Azad replied 

Every mother of India is a mother of mine Mostly they 
are m trouble like this and anxious to see tbeir sons, I can 
not think only of ray mother I have to think of all these 
mothers 1 have respect for all of them \Vheo the time will 
come, 1 will meet all of them, and her also ** 

A Similar patriotic ipmt was displayed by Yashpal during 
those revolutionaty days More than a year bad passed when 
he had seen his mother She was very keen to meet him and 
came to see him In Lahore when be was underground During 
their conversation the mother referred to her economic 
hardships In reply Yashpal said that he was doing not any 


yy susmra Aua*. n. sr 
AO Ibid, cot 2 

At StailU Azad, "Chandra Sbekbar' , Md'/tMiAi (Oehii, Nstao FabJi 
iblsf Haoie. April t960.p 44 

42. SiuhUsAud *lIcroJcMArt>7doniorC}iaadnSbekb4i’Azjd>*fii:/u 
(Dombay), I6JuIy 1930 p >4, coin) 1 
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bad work. It was his doty to eradicate the alien enslav^«t. 
She had advised him to be true and brave in his chiJdhoc^; tbi 
social work he was doing. All persons did take care o * ^ 
respective mothers; somebody must take care of the 
Mata. Bhagat Singh and Sukh Dev were al^dy behind tne 
bars doe to their ser\'ice of the ‘•Motherland*’.** 

The love for the country had been imbibed strongly bj^ 
many of the revolntionarics since their school or college 
In the course of their study in National college at Lahore 
Yahspal and Bhagat Singh one day went for boating in Ra« 
river. In their conversation Yashpal said to Bhagat Singh wi 

full confidence : “Let us pledge our lives to the country”. 

Singh suddenly became serious and extending his band towar 
his friend suted: “I do pledge.”** At about this time the 
of Bhagat Singh wanted to mairy him, but he evaded as be ^ ^ 
an intense urge to engage himself in the revolutionary 
and fight out British Imperialism. On the other band, fa®i " 
pressure was*trying to detract himl He. therefore, went to one 
of fiTs''teachers in National College, who had inspired him 
politic movement. At about this juncture Sachindra Nat 
' Sanyal happened to arrive at Lahore. The teacher unfolded ® 
whole complex to him. Sanyal expressed his willingness to sc® 
Bhagat Singh and eventually when they met Sanyal asked bto 
whether he was fully ready to leave his family and relations ot 
the cause. The answen to these questions were, of course, m 
the affirmative. Sanyal, tbercfoie, sent Bhagat Singh to contact 
Jo^h Chandra Chatteiji, who carolled him in the movement.** 


Equally touching and patriotic words were uttered by 
Pt. Gaindalal Dixit, the leader of Skltaji Samiti and the 


43 . Yftshpal Slmfiaralokai, o. 14, p. 171. 

44 . Ibid, Part l.p. 89. See also the venion given by 

Ashant, Bhagat Singh (Delhi. Hindi Bal Pocket Hooka. 1971), PP‘ 
r 14-15. 

4S • logesb Chandra Chatteiji, b. 1, p. 220 . 
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Mampuri Conspiracy case, on the eve of his death in the Irwin 
Hospital at New Delhi on 2J September 1920 Seeing his 
pathetic ailing condition his colleagues and wife began to weep 
bitterly Consoling all of them he said ‘‘Why do yon weep? 
I have reached this condition on aocoaot of my -service to the 
depressed Motherland You people, do not worry, if I die for the 
cause of Motherland, I Will Chinl; my duty IS fulfilfed and my 
soul wiU be at peace ifyou people assist me in the discharge of 
service " Replying to his wife's grievous words as to ^wbo of 
her was left m the world, with a sigh and smile Panditji said 
‘ Who IS of the millions of widows? Who H of the millions of 
foundlings ? Who is of the 22 crores starving peasants? Who is 
of the enslaved Motherland 7 And He who is the saviour of all 
these IS your saviour *’ “I am sorry that I could not revenge 
the oppression of oppressors and I die with this unfulfilled 
desire m tny heart”, he conclodcd 


46 The account has been rendered by Ras Prasad "Rismll,** a close 
colleague ofthe deceased, In an article “The Leaders of the MBia> 
purl Conspiracy ' Included In Surenderi Shsrma ed Swadhtma 
gePu/ert (Allahsbsd. Sards Sedan I94S) pp I16'Z7. 

Rejendra Lahitl was first among those prisoner, of Kalcoti 
dx who were sentenced to death On t4 December !92T three 
days before being banged be wrote aa inspiring letter to his 
colleagues from Conda pnson ’Death it 'notblag but another 
name of life Therefore the man should neither feel sorry oor 
be afraid of death It u as natural as the rising of lua In the 
morning If it is true that bulory takes a turn then 1 fee] that 
our death will not be futile (The teat of the letter has been 
quoted by Manmatb Kath Cupta who was an active participant 
in Che lootbig of the train at fCakorf, in Sharor Men Sasfitra 
kranil Cketla Xe Fomaitehkael lihlia,o 36, p 238] 

Similar fa th is expressed by Ram Pnwad •Bismil*’ in his 
leiterlo a friend a few days prior to his hanging wherein be 
said fbatlie was w^l inlioowieilge dl w’ttai was to occur on IVtb 
Instant add was aptly prepared for that He exhibited bis belief 
that death was nothing but a change of corporal garments He was 
sure that his spirit would return wftb greater vigomr and i>ower 
I ^footnote contd ) 
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Expressing similar sentiments two years later" m 19^ 
Rash Behan Bose had wntten from Tokyo to Sachin anya 
“Indepcndencclndiamustha>e Because her 
essential for regeneration of the whole world It is no 
in Itself, but it is a means to an end and that end is 


(pmieus footnote conld ) 
for theecfwce of its “MotherUnd- »nd 
On the w of hanalog when he «s given 
by statiag that be would uke the milk of the “Mothcrl 
When the pohe* had come to «T«t him In ^ 

Kikon Case be called upon hii parents brotbere 
said that he was going, cot kcowlng when be wt^<* ^ 

and even if It meant hu penshmenl be would stick to 
not fear pnson nor death aad rebuffed their P<ts^ ” 
that only Hons not jackals were made behind 
related b» bis elder inter Shastrl Deri "My Btotb« ® 
WOTioia (Delhi), ApfS I960, p 61. 

Utthe reader also peep a IittJe more to * jh* 

period. For sooting to death William Girtoo ^ 

yeiy heart ofBnltsh Empire a young ttmlctjcmary. 

Dhingra, was hanged on 17 August 1909 In the court ^ 
a itaiement •‘Challenge*' that stirred every patnotic I«Ji-a. 

h 

I admit that the other day I attempted to shed 
blood ioteouooally and on purpose, as a hnmbly Ptotert a ^ 
the inhuman tren^portatiocs aod bangings of Indian 
this attempt 1 consulted none but my own OMiscieoce,rtasP 
■with none but my own doty The only lesson rettuixed m 

to team u how to die and the only way the teach it is by 

alone. The war will cootinoe letweeo India and En^and “ ^ 
as present unnataral I elation does not cease It u ^ 

prayer May I be reborn of the tame mother and may I 
the same sacied cause till my mission ts done and she 
free for tbegood of humanity ^ 

(Home (Poh-B). September 1909, No. 49. National Archive* c 
IndU] 

On reading the above statement both Chnrchill I.i^d^^J^ 
compared Dhingra with Plutarch's Immortal heroes. ( W S. 

J.0 Diaries, Vd H p 298] 
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destruction of impenatism and nuittansm and the creation of a 
better world for all to live m ’*• 

SutSce would be to quote ttni one more instance of tbis 
nature In “PhuJ Baug” at Cawnpore, the National Flag was 
boisted and n omenfoU: after batbiog in tbe Ganges, used to go 
daily and worship the flag, and put flowers on it The anth* 
orities disapproved this They passed an order that the flag 
should be removed from that place Knowing this, Oanesh 
Shanher Vidyarthi sent a message to Azad to do something 
so that the National Flag might not be removed from its place 
In reply he stated I will see who has the courage to touch 
our soul— our respected National Flag “Impressed by h!s cour- 
ageous call, many people gathered in the garden m the morn- 
ing The Government officials on seeing the crowds were sfiock* 
ed and did not have the courage to remove the National Flag 
and let jt remain at its place ** 

The patnotic spirit of theyouogmen also reflected id the 
composition of many inspiring songs during their revolutionary 
career, their contents mamfested their faith in national regeoc' 
ration A few specimens from “Bismil’’ are quoted below 

We cared not, nor had the mettle too. 

When we launched ourselves into the valley of penury 
Though to a distance drew the love of Motherland to 
pat ns 

No care for the self fashes into oar taiads but it occurs, 

Till how far the Motherland wiH lay m the siege of Deelme, 

It torments to see our oatton m that state, 

We long to die and vanish m the dust. 


•Text of tfic feller «!«! la Itash Bthart Beau Rlx SttagfU for Mia s 
Indtpmdenee (Calcutta. p 20 

47 . SosblU Azad. 'Heroic Martyrdom **. BUtz, 16 lulf. I960, p. 14^ 
fob. 1*2. 
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Whmt is the Wood thit flosts at nation's altar. 

Tell tis 0! Sk>' whose Toe yon arc . - ' ‘ 

Great it U when all do pledge 
• Tb sacrifice the lives for the Motherland / ^ 

And don’t be dissuaded if nulUons coae to do it * 
f And Damn be to jour sermons, 01 priest. 

And in the same song the >oung rcs-olutionarics were exhorted. 

Rare is the chance, play the fire O! youth 

And bag gladly the pangs that attend the swice of n 

Give youth to Motherland, disposed to sersice, - 

Rare are these blessings of Motherland, avail them, 
and let us see who comes to actuate Her wishes. 

■Ihert sras aho AshfaqtilUh who coraposed po^ 
etieg the burning stir to get freedom. A specimen is a so s j 
ed herci 

59 «rrti: t ^ 

^ Vtf TTT4t ^ ^ 

- ^ ^ WntTS, 

T5T I, em 5*1 xt, ^ ^ n*' 

Equally stirring was another song composed by one of t- 
revolutionaries : 

m ^ fret tft I ^ 

nt4<d %3 *fl4, 

« wTtre i* 

<3. BsEamll33C~2rsrrtfi.ed.ita9 Prasad 

R2=j&Soes,195!}.p7 147.43. FiKfartbsT Jtesiyof saA Fa» 
&aagiieeMismrtiNathOT;pa.a. i6,pp.2\5-l6. 

49. Ctsd ta 5w«MaJrBro S ajjmm , « goidsa pbOee pnttisaaoaty^^ 
(Vxracsil, Gyaa Uxaial t97l), p. S7. Also *** 

other Uttm and pocsss, pp SMS. 

• fcy sv^yiVgw Salisupan, XraeUai Asad (Dsthi. SjSds Pc*^* 

pools. 1970, FoQnhc£-),p.L See also p.S2. 
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Creed of VIoIeoce tod (be Delrsfe 

Inspired by ideal patnotism they decided to struggle 
agamst a poUticO'Cconomic order which the revolutionaries had 
openly end emphatically denounced They did not allow their 
thinking to be dominated by the considerations of fourgeofi 
morality Of otherwise of violent deedr They d/d not believe 
that India would gam her freedom solely by peaceful means. 
Thev were convinced that sometimes in the coming years a 
violent conflict was bound to take place. Motivated with 
these injunctions Gopi Nath Saha had committed as already 
stated, the murder of hfr Day in Calcutta 

Moved by Saha’s hanging many of his friends and sympa- 
thizers organized several public meetings and got resolutions 
passed appreciating his courageous spirit and attended the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held at SerojguDge m the 
summer of 1924 They moved a resolution extolling his patrio- 
tism and self sacrifice The resolution was to stirup a hornest s 
nest in the days to come They also succeeded in persuading 
C.R Oas to support iL By this timeC R Das had become 
aware of the popular existence of the rcvoluliooary movement 
in bis province and 10 one or two of his addresses he had 
taken the audience into confidence in regard to his knowledge 
of their activities 

However, the stand taken by C R Das at the Serajgungc 
Conference was disliked by Gandhyi who exeunted the lang 
cage and spirit of the resolution On 27 29 June 1924 was held 
the meeting of the All India Congress Committee at Abated 
abad A resolution related to the condemnation of the murder 
by Gopi Nath Saha was moved It regretted over the incident 
and oifered its condolences to the deceased s family It also 
declared the Saha’s action a misguided love of country and 
disapproved emphaticallyali such politicalmurders which were 
considered inconsistent with the Conpess creed and its resolu 
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tion of Non violent Non-co-operation It viewed the occurrence 
of such incidents as acts retarfing progress towards svearaj 
and interfering with the preparations for civil Disobedtenw, 
which in the opinion of the AlCC was capable of e^oklI^ t c 
purest sacrifice bat which could only be ofTcred in a perfect y 
peaceful manner Similarly, Pt Motilal Nehru though ® 
time of voting he sided with Das, belie\cd that violence 

not avail them Even if it brought them success it would be a 

success that would degrade them and made them less t o 
enjoy the liberty thus gained 

This move at the meeting excited much feeling It le4 
to the sharpening of controversy and open division amon? 
the Congressmen In reality a royal battle took place a 
Gandhiji was bent upon clearing the uncertainty His attito e 
indicated that to check the dissenting note into the 
ranks on the issue of violence he did not try to defend ^ 
position on the ideological grounds But instead he threaten 
to resign if the tendency of appreciating violence by resolutions 
continued in the Congress Party He wrote m Young India on 
19 June 1924 that some discussion was inevitable if Congress 
men were to know where they were He was supposed to wor 
wonders, lead the nation to its pre-desuned goal He, however, 
entertained no such hallucinations But he did claim to be ao 
“humble soldier” He added if the people would not make a 
fun of him he did not mind telling that he could act also 1 ® 
an efBcient General on usual terms But he roust have obcdieo 
soilders having a full faith m themselves and their Genera 
His programme of action had never been clandestine, mst 
very defimte Certain well explained conditions being fulfil * * 
it guaranteed success But he lamented what was a poot 
General to do when he found soldiers who subsenbed to > 
conditions and yet did not carry them out in their own persons. 


30 Paidlt Motilal Nehru Birth Centenary Seu*enlr(Jlew pelhl, CenWHty 
1961), p 134 
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; and probably, did not believe in theia. Infirm tone Gandhiji 
j added that “loldicrs" were in the happy position of being 
« eltfctora of their own General, The woufd-be GeneraJ most be 
; aware of the conditions of eraploymcnt. He personally adhered 
t to hit programme chalked OQt in 1920. Only his faith had 
; increased vrith the j’cars that had passed If soch was the 
, case With hit employers, he was their “body and soul", ffe 
• had no faith in any other programme. Henai, therefore, cot 
, available on any other conditions. 

The resolution on Saha was passed by 78 in favour and 
j 70 against" It could not satisfy C R. Das whose support to 
^ Serajgunge resolution was made the basis of viodictive 
criticism against him and his Sivarajitt Party. Das thought it 
his duty to protest against this tnalacious abuse and vulgar 
threats of pofiticat bullies and the best way he could protest 
^ was 10 insist on csery nord of the Serajgunge resolution. 

' Dapite hit success Gandhiji considered the passing of 
the resolution by a bare majority at his defeat. A clear 
majority snjuld haw pleased him more than a narrow 
majority. On 3 July (n Voung India he declared himself at 
’ “Defeated and Humbled''.'* The resolution clinched the 
Issue. The speeches and the scenes he witnessed after, 
appeared to him « perfect “eye openef" i^hieh lighted the 
“darkness, though dimly as yet.*’** 

Opiposition by Gandhiji, however, made the belief and 
determination of the young revolutionaries more and more 
emphatic In the legitimacy of their creed. Justifying the necessity 
of violence a young revolutionary. Sachindra Nath Sanya], 
wrote to Gandhiji in February 1925, “When this good for 

5L MriC7«Ti.«r. n*Snf^ Jl(r W2.1925 (AiU PobtUloj 
Houie 1959), Vol. It. p 32a 
32. M/a, 3 Jaff 1924. 

? 3 . m- 
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fiuraanjty Will demand violence and bfooshed, India wflj not 
hesitate to shed blood just in the same way as a surgica] ope 
ration necessitates the shedding of blood ”** A few years later 
BhagwatJ Charan in the introduction of his proposed nork to 
bewriUcn, The History of the Revolutionary Mosemeni, also 
emphatically declared that rebellion was the “Birth Bight of 
every slave nation ’ ” To those who called them misguided 
committing violence, the revolutionaries replied ♦ Was Guru 
Govmd Smgh a “misguided patriot'* because he believed in 
warfare of noble cause ’ What would they tike to say and think 
aboutWashingtoo, Garibaldi. LafTaaite, Lenm Mustafa Ka* 
mal Pasha, De Valera and Rtza Khan ** Would they hke to call 
Shivaji and Pralap and Ranjit Singh well meaning and sacnfl- 
cing physicians who prescribe arsenic when the) should have 
given fresh grape juice ? Would they like to call Krishna Euro* 
peanized as he also believed in the •‘Vinasha of Dushkritar*’ 
Force when aggressncl} used was violence and was, therefore, 
morally uujustided But when it wras caused m the furtherance 
ofa legitimatecause, it had its moral justi/rcation Elimination 
of force at all costs was utopian The new movement of revolu- 
tionaries had marked the end of an era of utopian non violence 
of whose futility the newly growing generations had been con 
Vinced beyond any refl*ctJon of doubt. Moreover, if English 
could be well armed and wTll-organised why should the Indians 
be not better armed and better organised still — Indians who 
were 'saturated' with the high pnnciplcs of spirituality antf 


54 Yomg lad a 1924-76, tlZ p 900 Besid^j Sanyal the other yoirog 
revototiOBary wnter m correspondence vrfth Candhiji U supposed' 
to be Maiunath Nalb Gupta. Tbeir letlers appeared ta Ycgnf 
India on 12 February, 9 April and 7 May 1925 respecurtly [logesh 
Chandra Cbattet]i n. l,p 405 AUo see Maimaih Nath Gupta, 
"GsDdSui aod the Iterolutfooanes duriog 1925”, M B ed. Th^ 
AfsAams (People's FabbahmsHonse, 196^ pp 9Sasdt03J 

55. Yashpal, n. 27 p 129 

56. Ycimg India, 1924-26 n. 3 p 9]3. 
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who were not like the merceoanes of Dnluh Imperiahsttc Array 
that delighted in murder 

These revolutionaries believed that terrorism by assassi- 
nation was the only method of fighting Iel> to the people, whd 
were at war with an alien despotic regime able to command 
great armed forces Against the latter it tvas impossible for the 
unarmed populace to tale a stand They also contended that 
the repressive measures of the alien regime had destroyed all 
hopes ofpolitical reform being gamed without violence More- 
over, armed and conspired resistance against something “satamc 
and Ignoble”,** was infinitely more befitting for say nation, 
espcaally India, than the prevalence of "efTortless and philoso- 
phical cowardice? '*• What could be more inhuman and terri- 
ble, to let 330 million suffer, stagnate and perish, or a few 
^thousands be killed 7 What would the Indians prefer to see, 
the alow death of a mass of 330 millions through sheer degeo^‘ 
ration, or killing of a few hundreds which would bring to an 
end the degeneration of 330 millions "Nothing else could 
free the country analyzed some years later Ajoy Obosh, the 
late Secretary-General of the Communist Party of India, but 
in those days an active participant in the U P group of revolu 
nonanes, "from the group m which fear held it When the 
stagnant calm was broken by a senes of hammer blows deliver- 
ed by us at selected pouts and on suitable occasions, agaust 
the most hated officials of the Government, and mass movement 
tialeasbed, we linked ourselves with that movement, acted as 
its armed detachment ’ *• The revolutiaoanes wanted to pro- 
duce such men in India who would not shrink from death 
whenever it might come in whatever form, would do the good 

ST Ibtd, S-e alto the statem-at pf Bharat Stash delivered in the Sessions 
Ciurt on 6 June 1929 {Siuesb, Krmifiari Bfugot Slng/i CDelbr, 
19711 p 89.1 

58 Ibid. 

59 Ibid.p 910. 

60 AjevOhosh Bhasal SOtghanJ Us Courages (Nciv Delhi. People s 
Publisbtna Itouse, 1956), p 4 
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and die They were not entering the villages to extort votes for 
councils and district boards, but their raission was to secure 
“CO martyr” for the country who would die and “a stone will 
not tell where his poor corpse lies"** They would like very 
much to set up an illustration of going down in human his* 
tory as unknown, unhonourcd, unsung, unlamented and un- 
wept Did not Mazxtni emphasis that ideas of nationalism 
grew rapidly, when “nourished by the blood of martyrs?”** 
Did Gandhiji believe that those persons, “mad lovers” of 
their country who were ever ready to die for it and in whom 
the spirit of NIshkama Karma predominated, would betray 
their “Motherland” and secure privileges for the existing tnf- 
bog life** The revolutionaries, after all, were not actuated by 
avarice, rivalry, jealousy or encmity They were inspired by a 
divme motive of devotion and service They were not misgui- 
ded but were what Christ said “The Salt of the Earth ”•* 

The revolutionaries continued to contend that their 
movement bad achieved no mean progress in the moral advan 
cement of the coDQtry Their countrymen were miserably afraid 
of death and this revolutionary party once more made them 
realise the “grandeur and the beauty” that lay in dying for a 
good cause They had once again demonstrated that death had 
a certain “ebann” and was not always a dreadful thing Was 
It wrong to say,‘ rj) fy^irHul ^ dw W enfcum, Tnlvt 

I Ul fapwt, I TURT i' To die for one's own beliefs 

and convictions and in the consciousness (hat by so doing one 
was serving “God in the nation", to accept death or to risk 
one’s life when there was every possibility of death for the 
cause which one honestly believed to be just and legitimate— 


tit Yaiatg India 2924-29, u 3, p 910 
62. aid.v 911 

62 lag Pravesh Chandra, ed , Gila ifwA/6ili«r, a coUection of writings 
(Laho» Free India PoMicatuws, 1944) p 173 

64, Ingntathe Assfmbly Debates, Vo\ IV(/939) p SOS 

65, QtedbySoibDevRaj.o 12 p 1 
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was this no moral elevation 7 To remain finn to one** chen- 
abed ideal even in adversity and temporary failureS'-not to be 
swayed aivay by temporary ezcitementi and the seemingly high 
doctrines of an allaring personality, not to be discouraged by 
long sentences of imprisonment with bard labour, to be true 
to one's own self for years together— was this tenasity of pur* 
pose and sturdmess la the character no index to true moral 
progress that India had achieved And was this not the clear 
result of the revolutionary ideal?** 

The charge against them ofbeing terrorist had been challen- 
ged to be misfounded The adherents of (he movement believed 
that they on their part endeavoured to check the ever going 
terronsmof the foreign domination by countering it with their 
spasmodic retributions Viewed from this angle their activities 
could cot be styled as terronstic. ecd to go the farthest, at the 
most called counter terroristic Their actions of human murder 
coold not be separated from their ideal of national indepec* 
denee ITiey Were drawing the attention of the people towards 
the prevailing emergency m India Although there was no diffe- 
rence m killing a man and making (he people die in thousands 
at the bettlefield, yet nobody bad called the commandersiand 
fighting nations as traitors ” Further, to refute the allegations 
that their here and there violent activities were futile for the 
service of the nation the revolutionaries like Manmath Nath 
Gupta invariably quoted the words of Irish national Terence 
MaeSwiney The latter had said that if any person who alleged 
that an act of armed resistance— even if offered by tea persons 
armed with stones only, was premature, imprudent or danger- 
ous, any and every such man should be spurned and spit at 
He asserted that this must be marked that somewhere and by 
somebody a beginning roust be made and that the first act of 
resistance was always aad musf Ik ever pmssicav, nnprccfeaC 


66 Youtt India 1924 36,0. 3 p 902. 

67 Purport of tbe staietnent bTBbigst Stagh tn Smod Labcre Cbns- 
plrscv Cue cited by Sukh Dev Bai. n. 12, pp 69-70. 
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and dangerous ** Moreover, theu- movement was based on revo- 
lotionaiy ideals rather than on flimsy and monetary grievances 
It was always due to some all moving ideal for which many 
fought before which in the words of Mazzmt, thrones tottered, 
crowns well destroyed and created, existing ideals were elimi- 
nated and new ideals emerged, and for the sake of which vast 
masses of people thought lightly of “shedding sacred human 
blood ”•* 


68 Maamath Nath Oupca, n 36, p 12S 

69 R Sabaga], ^zaefj Jifi Rerran^ (Alhhabad, Karmayegi Press, 1943), 
P 12 

Likewue deteaUmg Che use of bomb on Lord Hsrdiage lo 1912 
Lala Har had issued his faoiDus Yuganrar Circular He had 
described It as the coDcenuated monl dyaa/rite EJucidanag his 
suodpoiflt be had remarked that when the siroog aod the eumnog 
ID the pnde of their power paraded ibeir glory before tbeir helpless 
victuu, wheo the rich and naughty set themselves on a pedestai smd 
asked then slaves to fall down before them and worship them, when 
the wicked ones ee the earth seemed exbahed to the sky asd nothing 
appeared to withstand tbeir mighi. then id that dark hour, for the 
glory of bomarnty, came the bomb, which mads ihe tyrant He la 
dust. It told sU the shivenog slaves that be wheat ehthrooed a a 
God.sm&'nrre man, like them. Then in that hour of shame, the 
bomb preached the * cieniaf * truth of human equality aod sent 
proud superiors and viceroys from ibe palace asd the hoynlah to the 
grave and the hospital Then, in that Cease momeoC when human 
nature was ashamed of itself the bomb declared the vaaity of power 
aod potsp aod redeemed people from their own baseness. Thai is 
why the people instinctively honoured those who made war on in- 
equality and injustice by any means — the pen, the s«ord, the gun, 
tbestrike, aod last but not the least bomb Contioumg his argument 
Har Dayal also said * Where tyranny issues her proclamation, free 
dons must also do the same No bomb at an Imperial' or Boyal* 
procession is inopportune It breaks the spell, it is an anti-dote to 
the bypaotisra of power which paralyses the people It Is the voice 
of tl^ miHions speaking a tongue that can understand It is the 
esperanto of Revolution (Cited byDbannzvita o 3l, p ]77] 

Likewise to those wbowere taikjog of democraiic, free and 
peaceful change mthe Bruish Empire Shyam^i Krishna Vanna. 

(Tootoote could ^ 
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Replying to iheir contecidon Gandhiji wrote m young 
India on 9 Aprit 1925 that their tacrtlice, nobility and like were 
not only a waste of energy, but being ignorant and misguided, 
they did and had done more harm to the nation than any other 
activity For, the revolutionaries had rciaried the progress of 
the country Their "raekles* disregard’ of the lives of their 
enemies had produced repression that made those that did not 
participate in ibeir warfare more cowardly than they were 
before Armed conspiracies against something enrj/r/e uas like 
matching ^n/an ogamst ^ornn lie considered the resolution- 
aiy a “daDgeroui” patriot, who commuted the evil and died' 
He had never called (he revolutionaries ‘ venomous reptiles’ , 


(previotu {oouuttc conld > 

■ k«4inc fodun revotatlootry tn Europe haJ lolj "Out wb*t is 
tb« food of (till pcdsotle parade? NoOodr Iisceos to in arcumcat 
ualeis it is backed by force You cannot arfue « ith a robber you 
But( kiKSk him down. Aay courage is jusiitUble when itgbtias 
for liberiy EngUod Is the arch-robber and slaver of natiofts'"' 
[RiM, p 274J 

"It is fiflloa**, uid BJoal io Sterrf Jlijtfiry o/ Ihe SitgUjh 
OtetipailffH of ggrt^ ' that Csgla/id sever yields Io threats My 
uperifDce is that when Csgtsod has her race welt slapped, she 
apotes»t> aad nos before " {Ib)&.l In bis Fo«rly-/i»ir hStmihs 
In Crimny and Tarktf Lata lUr Daysl put it very colldly wbea 
he sold. "The world uoderstaods caily the law of the {nailed list, 
la thecolooies the Europeaas airc absolute masters of the native 
popufaUons Tbay have wespons, otpanizaifons and scieotilic 
tioowledse, and their wittfslaw The abuse of their giant strength 
is fraught with the most terrible consequences to (he poor aborlgn- 
ies who are like cblidma cr sheep In the hands of men wieldlog 
irresistible power They can manage a colony only as a meat padiing 
company manages its cattle farms. 'HieK is much eruelty, exploits 
tho, tufferittg and Infusiicc to all colonies *’ {Ibid, p 2JS] In 
coming (0 such ccocluaions Lai* Her Dayal was very much 
iflSueaeed by Herbert Spencer who called Ihe British a **socio- 
phagous’* or socieiy-eatint nation for alTordmg opportunities to 
Ihe many who, m the Cast, jdamdlyiissumed that Indians existed 
“for the benefit of Anglo-Indians phtd,p 276J 
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but he must refuse to fall into hysterics over their sacrifices, 
however great they might be ^ 

But the revolutionaries retorted by saying that there was 
“no fair play and no gentlemanlmess'* in the revolutionary 
struggle ” 

On the other band, Gandhiji believed that a revolu 
tionary action was poison whose effect should be neutralised 
in all the manners accessible to humanity He believed that 
India’s way was not Europe’s It was his firm conviction that 
the death on the gallows served the nation only when the vic> 
tun was a ' spotless Iamb Discarding violence the revolu- 
tionary should adopt the constructive programme laid down 
by the Indian National Congress 

Retorung Gandhiji on these views, a young revolaUooajy 
wrote that “a few spinners do not form the Indian nation 
Ihe sons of Shivaji, Pratap and Ranjit can appreciate oor senti* 
ments with more readiness and depth than anything else 
They had watched the constitutional agitators They might not 
be dishonest, perhaps they were not, but they were foolish enough 
to believe -m the empty “sbam”or constitutional agitation and to 
unbibefajlh in “lawful beggary and servitude” The utter fuIdiQf 
of agitation against Rowlatt Act, Indemnity Act and Tnrhish 
dismemberment, must have made them realize their error 
Millions ofindians with tbeir full eagerness were now in all 
earnestness for the way out to life and national freedom But 
which was the way? The revolutionaries— particularly the 


70 yewig India 1924~3S, a. 9 pp SOt. 9(^ aoJ 912. See aho Mjusatuh 
Kalb Gupta, a S4, pp 104>0S 
11. LegUiathe Assanbly Debates, toI III (1928), p 443 
72. Young India 1924-26.u.i,^f 906-07 
73 Ibid, p 909 

74, Ibid, P'910 The Toosg TCVolBtMKuiy u supposed to be Masmat 
Kath Gupta. (Jogesh Chandra Chatterji, a. I, p 405] 
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Muslim revolutionarjcs liad i^n and watched the self seeking 
MouJvis and leaden whose one end of life was "<o wm the 
smile of dofttnh blood-iuckm now m power ’ They were the 
“beoji cf nuakind, the vilest part of our community and the 
most detested pests of our country** The national salvation 
could only be attained byclearingolT theway the mischief 
making ulemas and pandttt bymurdenng or othewise doing 
away with ihem^ 

In reply to such assertions of the revotutionsnes Gandhi* 
jl advised them to spread out into the villages and try ‘ to bring 
sunshine Into the dark dungeons of millions of their country 
men Tbit aoutd be, in his view, worthier of their ambitions 
and love of the country than exciting an ‘'unquenchable thirst 
for the bk>od'* of foreign rulers *• A bloody revolution would 
not succeed m India The masses would not respond A mov«> 
ment in which masses had no active part could do no good to 
them A successful bloody resolution could only mean further 
misery for them Tor tt would still be foreign rule for (hem 
His 000 violence, he observed was the active noa^violenee of 
the straugest Dut the revoluitonsnes said that it was true that 
they did not drag the mass just then in the field of struggle, 
because they knew that It wes weak, but when the preparation 
was complete, they would call the people in the open field. 
Until then the revoluliooanes were not ready to “drag unwill- 
ing souls into the valley of death '**’ The philosophy of non- 
violence given by Oandhiji to (he people for acceptance was a 
philosophy arising out of despair It was neither the spirit of 
Kskama of the Indian rUhls nor that of Ahunsa of great Indian 
logins It was an Imperfect physical mixture of Tolstoyism 
and Buddhism and not acbemical raixtitre of East and West, 
they held 

7^ K.K.DaiU Jlljlefst/ xSieF/etiiem MoftmiU In Bihar iPitBittisc 
Oovt. of Bibsr, >957), App»^»in.p SIB 
76. Ycimf Mio 393* 5(5. n 3, p »7 

77 Itg PrsvnhChuideT.a 65, p 174 A1 m> See Monnath Haiti Gupta 
n 54, pp 96^ and ttXMl 
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Gaodhiji said to win the enemy through love. How many 
British rulen, they enquired, like Dyer, O’Dwycr, Reading 
and Irwin, he had been able to befriend? None. His claim to 
win the entire British Empire throngh this policy was a waste 
of time and energy and a futility of endeavour." A year later 
Bhagat Singh himself had dealt with the question of violence 
in the statement before the Sessions Court in Lahore. He also 
took more or less similar stand. 

This controversy showed that both the constitutionalists 
and revolutionaries had lost respect for each other. There 
appears to be no reason to believe that each team, if worked 
alternatively, would have requited more than three alterations 
to attain national mission; It would perhaps not have required 
to go beyond the World War H. In reality, if might have 


7S, TextoftheStatesetit cited by YasbpaJ, Slm^anleltan, a. 14, 
pp. 14M5. 

Let tt be repealed tint {otemtioj develepmesta teok place 
wbea tbe debate oo the teUted molotioo was aolnp oo in the 
Congress paiM When Dr. Aosari stood np to "second the 
resolotion tooved by GxndhijL his first remaxl;, that the free dom 
was never won by inch eotragts, raised a protest from certain 
aecUOBS in the pcnJal, srbile little ted Sags were waved from 
one endosore along with shoots of protest. Llkwise, when another 
speaker came to the platfonn to snpport the lesolntioo, he was 
shouted down with cries of **Sit down and go bad:.** A speaker 
namely, Mr. Ra)a. opposug offidal mololion declared that it was 
contrary to the aab Imoerialist ootlook of the Congress. What 
oatteied to them whether the bomb hit the ^^ceroy or any 
other? Baba Goidit Siagb of ''Komagata Maru** fame felt that by 
this resotstlon they were deceiving Englfsbmen and provokiag yonng 
men to greater acts of ticdeoce. Even old men, fee ebooght. did oot 
dislike sBCb outrages, but also did not like to secyotc^mea go 
to the gallows. More o rer, so long as the Lawraace and Ootram 
statues showed the swanS by which they woo India, ymmg r«n 
would be pro v o k ed to draw the sword. His remarks drew cheers 
^romthe Assembly. 

FegUer, laty^Dec, 1929, Vo!. H, pp. 299'30qi. 
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required short duration to attain success than the cult of 
non viojence But jt happened the other way round The reality 
about these two wings of oattonal struggle was that the 
shrewd persons were advocating for constitutionalism, the heroic 
persons for terrorism There existed no close understanding, 
somewhat like an unspoken and unwritten agreement, bargain 
or contract, between these two groups of patriots, until the 
Mahatma introduced such doctaoet that caused antagonism 
between them Both the constitutionalists and the revoluti- 
onaries would, with tune, have gone on intensifying their 
respective campaigns without abusing, condemning and 
criticizing each other and thus bewildering the eothusiatic supp- 
orters — not active yet but intending to be so mfhe near future- 
more and more persons would have been drawn into the 
sphere of their respective actions A particular pattern of 
alteration wouldhave left the sphere free to the constitution- 
lists for a certain period extending up to even a decade, 
during which they would have endeavoured to influence the 
entire mass of people, through their oratories, addresses and 
other parliamentary skilful techniques to work for national 
liberation A stage would then be attained when and where 
the hampering of this cherished task would have become 
improbably intolerable At this moment, the revolutionann 
would become active in the sphere and operate for a year or 
two With each such alteration the constitutionalists were 
bound to gam m experience and skill and active mass support, 
and the revolutionaries too would have been able to evolve 
new techniques of action towards organized and mass violence, 
during which murder would have played no role other than 
that of vengeance or limeligblmg a conflict But this did not 
happen Along with struggling against the common adversary 
iota rde wings aiVo quatreiifea’, iflungd umy iirrirsi\y, icaftnig- 
tiiemselves and thus weakening the force of their retaliation 
to the common enemy This certainly retarded the process of 
national regeneration. 
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The forces opposing the tevoluttonanes failed to recog- 
nize that, however mistaken the revolutioaanes might be, 
howwer wrong and futile their methods and however cnimnal 
and rcprcheostble their acts, the gnidmg ideal of their carwr 
was sacrifice for the achievement of political and economic 
liberation for their nation A few concessions hither and 
thither could never placate the spirit of revolt which bad 
caused a grave anxiety to the alien rulers The spirit of revolt 
was closely associated with the desire of Indian people for 
freedom The alien regime forgot that freedom struggle oncO 
begun IS “bequeathed by bleeding sire to son ’* So long as this 
desire lasted— and it was bound to lasttiU the realization of 
their national goal— most of the }muDg idealists would adopt 
revolutionary means as the shortest route to their mission 

The importance that the revolutionary movement 
acquired duriag those days was a taroiog point m Indian 
politics The donnaoev and pessimism that prevailed all over 
the country after the suspension of the Non Co-operation 
Movement and which the Congress politics had failed to 
eradicate, was once more broken Its credit would certainly 
go to these young revolutionaries Once more these people 
acquired reverence m the minds of the common people After 
the agitations and demonstrations against the Rowlatf Act 
and the NoQ-Co-operation and the Khilafat movements it were 
these revolutionary activities which arrayed the Indian people 
in very large aumbr in the movement for national liberation 
The political forces were thus taken out of passivity and 
vacillation to revolutionary and uncompromising struggle for 
independence and violent, or non violent, constitutional or 
QozKonstitutiooal, whatever be the technique, all popular 
elements combined into (he radical movement against ahen 
domination By these actions, the revolutionaries believed, 
‘tlndu* ^sliiznhe" 

to honour her obligations to destiny 

79 Cotament by K K Ubartsiya wfao worked u a itatsoa o tDc er , 
between Chasder SheVbar Azad tad Pu bloulat Kehni, Motilal 
tiehv Binh Censmary SomrUr, O. SO, p 153 
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Violence la IVtcfIcc 

All revoluttonanes adraitfed that then and dacoity were 
crimes because they violated the principle of the good of the 
society But they believed m political dacoity as jt was cooceiv* 
ed to be entirely different from other dacoities tt was motivated, 
they said. With tbs Virtue that was attached to thedestroction 
of a small good for (be sake of some higher good 

Motivated with these fetUngs the membcis of the levoln 
tionary group iQ U P decided to loot the trams and places of 
the Government treasury, and even steal the money and jewellery 
from their own houses Earlier, confidential attempts were 
also made to send Chandar Shekhar Azad to a Hindu sanctuary 
and to make him the disciple of its nch but ageing Mahant 
Aaad d/d likewise under party disaphne and served the aiUog 
Mohant very faithfully in the hope that the man would soon 
die and thereafter he (Azad) would become the sole owner of 
the sanctuary But the old saint showed no symptoms of dying 
withiQ the expected time Disgusted, Azad leA the sacctuaiy 

On the other hand, (he collection of money was a dire 
necessity in order to purchase the arms smuggled la a ship from 
some foreign country Left with no latemative Ram Prasad 
*Bismir, along with a batch of 10 revolutionaries managed to 
stop the tram running from Saharanpur to Lucknow at a small 
station Kakori on 9 August 1925 Two p*nons standing at a 
little distance on either side of the tram started firing empty 
rounds to prohibit the people from moving hither and 
thither Others controlled and overpowered the guard and 
the engine driver The third batch entered the compartment 
where the treasury box was lying They broke open the iron 
safe, the cash was takes out and tied in 30 bags. With their 
booty the revolutionaries decamped safely There happened to 
be 14 armed men and two mote armed European army men la 
the train but they dared net face these daredevils •• 


to. for fucthei study see Sukh Oer Raj a. 12, pp 36-42 4: JC. 
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Next day the news was flashed by the dailies of the coun- 
try The looting of the Government treasury and dramatic escape 
of the revolutionaries stirred the common mass of the people 
The prestige ofthc Gosenment was undermined m their eyes 
Ideas iiLe “if they be united on a still larger scale, they could 
assault the enemy of their independence" began togethoidof 
them 

In offence of the Kalon case 36 people were arrested 
Some of them turned to be approsers Rest of them — near 
about 21 — were put on trial for declaring war against the King 
Tmperor Although the case opened with the incident related 
to (ram looting at ICakori. the Government realized that (he 
real cause behind the tram action was very senous It was on 
armed challenge to the alien domination oflndiabythe dare- 
devil rcNolutionary young men. who did not believe m reformism 
but wanted to free India by an armed revolution English 
were to be slam and turned out of India by force The Govern- 
ment spent more than a million rupees to conduct the proceed- 
ings of the trial, though the amount looted was only five thous 
and rupees** The Goiemment appointed a defence lawyer, 
but the revolutionaries boycotted him So thioughoui the 
eight months trial he was defending the two approN-ers and 
was drawing Rs 65/ per day from tbe Government for a work 
he never did In all 18 persons were punished under vanoos 
provisions of the Cr P C Two youngmen, Saebindra Nath 


(previous fooicote cootd ) 

CtuKcrJi. o t.pp 302 306 MadSovranrraSaagnnt, a. 49, pp SC-93 
Shankar Sutianpurt KrcMikarl Atod (Delhi Hindi Pocket Books, 
1970, Fourth ed ), p 54 

The memben of (he croup bad also coaumtted earlier 
simitar other political dacoities Most ticmficaot among them 
were Bichpun dacoiiy on 9 March 1923, the Bamrauli dacoity 
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Balshi and Chander Shekhar Azsd, could not be arrested 
Acad, the ^'ounscst among them, escaped to the forests In 
Jhaasi and went underground From that time onwards the 
police could not lay hand upon hurt 

The appointment of atl-WhiU Commission to enquire and 
report on the future constiiutional reforms m India «as greatly 
objected There «3S all around bojcoii of the Commission 
Manmohan Gupta MarVandeya and Harendra prepared a plan 
to blow up the tram carrying the Commission They started 
from Benaras for Bombay with some d>'namite. bombs and 
pistols Unfortunately the bomb exploded in the tram near 
Manmad The explosion was so loud that it svns heard from 
a distance of 40 miles So the plan misfired and one of the 
revolutionaries died on the spot** 

Another important manifestation of the revolutionary 
acusities took place in I92S The death of tala Lajpat Rai by 
the lathi blows of a police olEeer ofleoded the feelings of young 
revolutionaries To Bhagat Singh and his young colleagues this 
appeared a very outrageous insult to be left without taking 
revenge It was the bounden duly of >oungmen of India to 
eiTace it To murder the Tieputy Superintendent of Police, Saun- 
ders, who had himself attacked Labji with bis lathi, seemed the 
only way to revenge the national humiliation That is why they 
chalked out a secret plan On 17 Oecembere 192S Saunders was 
shotdead The participants in the plan were Raj Gum, fihagnt 
Singh and Chander Shekhar Arad who escaped alter fulfilling 
the irmission The next day there was found pasted on the walls 
to Lahore a red poster In it was stated 

Awake cmel Government Ilindustao Socialist Republi- 
can Army had avenged the killing of Lala Lajpat Rai at the 
unworthy hands of an ordinary poBce official 


82. /omh Cbatteijl, M'an Jterot«ife*i«rlef In Conftrenet, n, $ p, 27, 
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In the poster it was stated further that now the world had 
seen that the Indian people were ever watchful of the mtcrcsls'' 
of iheir country and no cost was too great for them to defend 
its honour They regretted to have killed a penon but he 
was part and parcel of that inhuman and unjust order which 
was to be destroyed In him, an agent of British rule had 
been done away with Shedding of human blood grieved them, 
but Woodshed at the altar of rcvolation nas unavoidable** 

The next scene of the wolent action was the Central 
Assembly on 8 Apnl 1929 In the Assembly was being discuss- 
ed the Trades Disputes Bill directed to curb the movement of 
the working class, and the Public Safety Bill In March 1929 
the alien regime had afteady arrested all those people « ho wen? 
later teed in the Meerut "Conspiracy” case In India the 
people were seething with rage and indignation over Govern- 
ment’s endeavours to get these Bills enacted info law By 
exploding a bomb in the Assembly the members of HSPRS 
thought of giving a distinct expression to the popular indignat- 
ion against the measure On 8 Apnl 1929, when the Viceroy’s 
proclamation enacting the two Bills into laws, although they 
had been disapproved in the House, was td be announced in 
the Assembly, Bhagat Singb and B K- Dutt threw two bombs 
just behind the Home Member’s (Geroge Schuster’s) bench 

An explosion took place and filled the Chamber with 
fumes Shouting ‘Tnquilab Zindabad”, "Down withBntish 
Imperialism’”, "Workers of the world unite’ ’ both Bhagat 
Smgb and B K. Dutt scattered all over the Assembly floor a 
large number of leaflets They did not run anay from the 
Assembly and spere arrested The contents of these leaflets 
show that the revolutionaries demanded the redemption of 
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people’! prob1cn» They wanted josUce In the JcaflelJ was 
stated' 

•‘It takes a loud voice to make the deaf hear ” With these 
immortal words uttered on a similar occasion by Valliant, 
a French anarchist martyr, do westroosl/justifyibis action 
of ours Without repeating the humiliating history of Che 
past ten yean of the working of the reforms and without 
mentioning the insults hurled down on the head of the Indian 
nation through this House>--sooined Indian Parliament* 
we see that this time again, while the people oxpecting some 
more crumbs of reforms from the Simon Commission are 
ever quarrelling over the distribution of the expected bones, 
the Govemment is thrusting upon us new repressive me3> 
surcs like the Public Safety and Trades Disputes Dill while 
reserving the Press Sedition Dill for the next session The 
indisaimmate arrests of leaders working m the open clearly 
indicates whither the wind blows ** 


* Rediculiof the ACKTsbly ill Ut r^iBOUsbttCencfUlcmeDtdetiratd at 
the Octal Sct}(o''i CeniTS oa S June 19^ Biutat SiDsb bid laid "Tbe 
nore we hive tbou(ht tbe toott we have cook ib)s eonetusiem that 
the puroMe of ibis iiBtitatiofi( Assembly) is lo dnooBSirate before the 
world ibe poverty and helplessneti of Jodisns.” He added Uut the 
iof tiiutios had become a symbol of ibe repraivt power of ao Im*- 
possible and dieUtor/a] (orerntgent* The oauosa] dentaa^ pert 
forward by the pcopteU r<pmcs(«tim were rcpeaiedly thrown into 
tbe waste paper basbet fte ebarted that Ibe lolemn resofations 
passed by this House were belot hmiltiosly crushed under the feet 
on the fioor of tbls totalled Indian Assembly "Bnefty ipeablot in 
spite of honestly tryloy,** be held, *'we are not able to understand 
bow tbe eabteoce of such an institution can he considered IryltJisate 
«— en iostitotios, totossila wbosedifaiiy the eareiops produced by 
the hard toil and mat of nullions of fadtam are beiox spent and 
yet which bat bceusispiy reduced to an empty drama and a trea> 
eberous conspiracy ” ICited by Soresh. K/omlkarl Bhaeot Singh 
(Delbhllmdifocket Books, I97|).p 8C] 
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In th« view of the revofotionancs these were the extreme- 
ly provocative circumstances which forced the members of the 
HSPRS to throw the bombs, m order to pat a stop to this 
“humiliating price.” The boreancratic “exploiters* were free 
to do nhat they liked But they most be brought before the 
public m their “naked form ’*•* The revolulionancs also called 
upon the hfembers of the Assembly to go back to their respective 
constituencies and prepare the common man for the coming 
rcvolntion But thertvolotionancs also expired their sorrow 
over the occurrence of the violent deeds The leaflet ended with 
the following peroration : 

We are sorry to admit that xvt who attach so greatly a san 
ctity to human life, we who dream of a glonous future, 
when man Will be enjoying perfect peace and foil liberty, have 
been forced to shed human blood But the sacrifice of the 
individuals at the altar of the great revolution that will 
bnng freedom to all and end exploitation of man by man, 
rendering of some bloodshed is inevitable *< 

At about this time another revolutionary action took place 
A passenger tram carrying oiSaaJ treasury was looted at 
Ahmac^ash station in the Punjab by a batch of revolutionaries 
led by C2ioudhary Sher Jang,” 

Freedom Straggle la Forerga Countries 

After the abortive attempt of the Gfaadar Party to arouse 
the Indian army to revolt against Bntish rule Rash Behan Bose 
the chief leader, escaped to Japan to work there to the last 
days of his life for the Indian freedom. ‘ My life is not imne,” 
he told his Japanese mother m-law, Mrs Kokkoh Soma, 
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“it IS offered to ray native country ”•* He was able to escape 
from India by a stranje comcidence About that time a news 
appeared m the newspapers that the poet Tagore was leaving 
for Japan on a course of lectures Availing of this publicity 
Rash Bebari Bose booked for bimself a ticket lo the name of 
Thakur P N Tagore, assuming thereby that if at ail he be 
questioned he would be able to satisfy the port authorities 
stating that he was a relative of the poet and was proceeding 
to Japan to make the preliminary arrangements of the poet’s 
tour And no less wonderfullythescbemesucceeded *• However 
this was not the first occasion when he befooled the police and 
intelligence bureau Earlier, when the capital was shtlted to 
Delhi, the Viceroy who was to inaugurate the aew capital 
passed through Chandm Chowfc in procession on 23 December 
1912 A batch of young revolutionaries led by Rash Bebari 
disguised in sarees and mingled lo the crowd of women waiting 
on a roof near the Punjab National Bank. When the Viceroy 
in procession amved near the sight. Rash Behari burled the 
bomb it bis hewdah. injured the Viceroy, killed his attendant, 
put on a burqa and disappeared m the crowds, He was an 
excellentand danng performer After the incident he coolly 
retuTDcd to Debra Dun where be was employed as a clerk in tbe 
Department of Forests He managed tocall and address a public 
meeting wherein he ruthlessly criticized tbe bomb thrower 
After some time when the Viceroy visited Debra Dun, Rash 
Behan was amoag those who welcomed bua as a loyal biboa 
Afterwards he posed as a CID informer •• 

Soon after, when the Delhi "Conspiracy’ case began, his 
bona fidcs were disclosed by an approver The police, there- 
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fore, was in search of him But he was not m Dehra Dum 
He was away home, Chanderoagore (a French territory), on 
Iea>-c On the expiry of leave he was coming back to Dehra 
Dun to join his olGce duties He soon came to know that 
there was a reward of thousands of rupees for his arrest He 
was a proclaimed ofiender. But on his part he was a dare* 
devil He left for Saharanpur to meet his companion Chatletji 
and stayed with him for a week. He required money to 
escape Chatteiji managed to collect some amount from tus 
friends in the city. He also told Rash Behan that a poster, 
iQ which he was standing with one hand on a bicycle, had been 
pasted at the Railway station, together with the promised 
reward for his arrest Just for fun’s sake Rash Behan wanted 
to have a look at it He was mastermind at disguising him* 
self As a typical Pathan he went with Cbatteiji to the Rad* 
way station He was much amused at the reproduction of his 
likeness Then one evening he quickly slipped out and man* 
aged to get back to Chandersagore from where in Apnl be was 
smuggled out to Japan A couple of days after hts departure, 
the persons of Intelligence Bureau visited Cbatleiji They bad 
learnt that Rash Behan vzi seen at the Railway station by 
some observers and wanted to know if Chatterji could assist 
them Chatterji laughed the whole thing away and the Inteli* 
gence men left sadder but none the wiser 

Rash Behan founded the Indian Independence league of 
East Asia in 1937 in Japan Thus he was not an individual 
but ah institution from which enamated inspiration to the 
revolutionary movement Though be accepted the Japanese 
citizenship after 1923, yet he took keen interest in Indian ind- 
ependence It may be recalled that m India even after the 
Ahmedabad Congress some of the political leaders were cont* 
inuing to think m terms of Puma Swaraj Rash Behan Bose 
collaborated with such persons On 21 September 1922, he 
wrote a letter to the editor of Young India, to whom be asked 
to let the Indian people know through the columns of his 
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paper if there was available single illustration in the entire 
world of a foreign rule kept up by the consent of the governed 
For a free and full growth, complete freedom was absolutely 
necessary not only for human beings but also for animals and 
plants even The domination of one by another was unnatural 
and repugnant to the ‘ highest impulse of human nature 
“No part of earth can”, he said, “consent to be governed by an- 
other people It was an anomaly and except in English politi- 
cal literature this phraseology could not be (raced anywhere else 
in the world “There can be either freedom* , he declared 
emphatically, “or the opposite of it— slavery There is no 
midway IF you and other venerable leaders want real liberty 
for India, you roust be prepared to sever all British connec- 
tion and must announce to the eflect ” On the other hand, if 
the Congress worked not to exert for complete independence 
but (0 attempt to better Indians* lot within the Empire and to 
ensure her more human treatment at (he bands of her “con 
queror” by securing Home Rule, the Congress leaders should 
say so plainly Let it be known to the Indian people that a 
desire to remain within the Empire on the basis of equal part- 
nership, could not mean anything else than a desire to perpet- 
uate India's “serfhood”, he concluded •* 

In order to strengthen the case of Indian freedom Rash 
Behan collected weapons and established close contact with Dr 
Sun yat Sen He also or ganiied the fint meeting of All 
Asian peoples in Nagasaki on 1 August 1926 This meeting 
symbolized not only the boycott of the Second International 
as it was considered to be benefiting only the Western people, 
but It also manifested an attempt by Asian people to reanert 
their culture and civilization in no way considered to be inferior 
to that of the West. Ihe new Union of Asian People aimed 
at the revitalization the faith in the dictum “Asia for Asians** 
and to unite all Asian people for it 
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During h!s stay in Japan Rash Bchari Bok also wrote 
some books on Independence Mos^ent. Most prominent among 
them were Panoramic Views of Asian Revolution, India Oppres- 
sed, Stories of Indian People, JnJia^in Revolution, India Crying, 
Tragic History of India, Speaking on India, Da\in of Indepen- 
dent India, Struggle for Independence and India for Indians, etc. 

While in San Francisco the Gbadar Party** led by Lala 
Hat Dayat, Sofaan Singh Bhakna, Kartar Singh Sarabha'and* 
others were preparing itself for the armed uprising in India, 
there were also revolutionary groups In London and Paris work- 
ing for the Same object. Then came the "World War I. The revo- 
lutionaries living abroad who had worked for help from foreign 
countries saw ibeir chance. The icvolutionary groups from the 
V. S. A. and Paris simultaneously approached the Cerznas 
Government and got favourable response. Thus IheBerHo Revo- 
lutionary Coramfttee was formed. The new committee also 
approached the Turkish Government for help. Rt(ja Mabendm 
Pratap also left India. He came to Berlin and oh the ' advice of 
Berlin Committee left for Turkey. In Constantinople be along 
with Moulvf Backatullah, established the Indo-Gennan-Turkish 
Mission. This political body aimed at the liberation of India 
with the assistance of German and Turkish Governments and 
such other foreign govenuneots as were sympathetic towards 
the cause of Indian independence.*’ From Turkey, both Raja 
Mahendra Pratap and Barkatullah went to Kabul where they 
met King AmanuUah and estabbshed the Azad Hind Sarkar 
with Kaja Mahendra Pratap as its President and Mouivi Barkat* 
ullah its Prime Minister. Later on Mouivi Ubedullah and Mou- 
ivi Muhmmad Miyan Ansari also became the members of this 
political jTOiyi. The student levolutionatias 

abroad had established other foreign connections too. They 
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brought the problem of Indian freedom on international scene 
Dr SunYafSeci Jiving in Japan helped the revolutionaries 
On receivmg a telegram from the Stockholm branch of the Bcr 
lin Committee Leon Trotsky took up Indian cause on (he occa- 
sion of negotiating the Brest LttovsX treaty and said that Eng- 
land must give the right of national self-determination to 
India, Egypt and Ireland The most significant work of the 
Berlin Committee was to organize the deserting Indian soldiers 
in Mesopotamia into “National Corps** Later on the Commi 
ttee also tried to organize the Indian soldiers who had surmn- 
dered at Ktrt-el-Amara, into a revolutionary army to be mar- 
ched to India The German Government promised to supply 
arms to Indian soldiers, but the Turkish Government did not 
show active interest due to the queer behavionr of the Turkish 
oJBcials and the German Government finally dropped the idea 
by saying that it was beyond the range of practical politics, 
because of the successive faiture on the part of the revoJntiona- 
nea to pick up the arms from German ships and deliver then) 
to the freedom fighters m fndia In his book on LaJa Rar 
Dayal and his contemporary Dbarmavira has supplied a detailed 
account on this tragedy Go the other hand the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan was also purchased by Bntish gold In the absence 
of any active support from the foreign governments the provt- 
stooal government set up by Raja Mabendra Pratap was dis- 
banded in 1919** 

In 1921, Raja Mabendra Pratap went to Russia and 
along with Maulana Barkatullab, Moolvi Rab, Mr Acharya, 
Dahp Singb Gill and Ibrahim met Lenin Aaong all tfad 
visitors lenio showed special interest m his conversation with 
Ibrahus who was of a peasant ongia in the Punjab later on 
Lento arranged tbeir travelling to Kabul where the Afghan 
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Government was in hostility with the British Government. 
In 1925-26 Barkatuilah went back to Berlin and started publi- 
shing a periodical M Islam In 1927 he participated in the 
anti Imperialist Conference held m Brussels In his speech be 
called upon all the oppressed people of the world to become 
united in order to eradicate the Imperialism from all over the 
world 

But among all these revolutionaries it was the young 
M N Roy who, due to his intellectual supenority, could inSu- 
ence the Bolshevik leaders like Lenin more than anybody else 
As the latter were greatly lotcrcsied m the eradication of 
Western Imperialism from Asian countries they gave all possi- 
ble help to M N Roy He planned to raise, equip and tram 
an army of liberation in Kabul Using the frooPer territo- 
ries as the basis of operation and with the mercenary support 
of (he tribesmen, Che liberation army would march into India 
and occupy some temtory where a civil govenusest would be 
established as early as possible The Gnt proclamation of 
the revolutionary govemmeot would put a plan of social re- 
form, to follow national lodepeodence It would call upon the 
people to rise in the rear of the enemy, so that the liberation 
army could march further and further into the country ” In this 
connection aa Indian revolutionary propaganda centre wm 
also established at Tashkent The deserters from the British 
Indian array, Persian revolutionaries and Russian Commumsts 
were recruited into detachments of an irregular force and thus 
was founded an lotemalional Brigade of the Red Army to 
liberate India An Indian Mibtaiy School was also founded 
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at Tashkeat for this purpose At theopeoiog ceremony the 
fervently Messianic speeches were delivered by the Bolsheviks 
“The Indian comrades were warmly welcomed”, writes M N 
Roy, in his memoirs, “as the representatives of great people 
groaning under colonial slavery and at last rising up m a 
mighty revolt against 'barbarous’ British Imperialism The 
Russiau Bolsheviks stood for the liberation of the colonial 
people ”*» 

Besides the organization of the revolutionary programme 
to eradicate British rule in India M N Roy also wrote a 
number of booklets like India in Transition (1922) India's 
Problems (1924) and HTiat is to be done f (1925) In the 
second booklet were compreheosiveJy stated his views on the 
necessity of Indian lod^odeoce The government which ruled 
IS the interest of the foreign exploiting class, he stated, must 
be the object of the Srst onslaught, because that foreign domi 
cation had been the immediate cause of the backwardness of 
the Indian people Colonial exploitation by Imperialist capital 
prevented normal economic development of the country and 
a backward state of economic development was not conducive 
to the growth of political consciousness of a people Thus the 
Bntish rule m India had been responsible for the “thwarting 
of the free play of the forces of progress” that were inherent 
m every human society If the very existence of the alien regime 
IS threatened today it was not because the people of India had 
soddesly made up their mind to free themselves frojn alien 
“thraldom but because the inexorable forces of progress in- 
herent in the organism of the Indian society — the forces that 
had been temporarily 'cramped by the Bntisb domination 
among other agencies — were asserting themselves The political 
aspect of the Indian movement, the desire for the national free- 
dom and the enthusiasm to fight tor swara), therefore, rested 
upon the background of the upheaval of these mighty forces 

98. Ibid, p 222. For furtber deUils oa the MUlUiy School lee also Ibi^ 
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The latter were the root cause of all that was happening in con- 
temporary India Tbeir development determined the trend and 
consequences of the political struggle ** 

Some time after fus return to India m 1929 Roy was 
arrested on the charge of “conspiring to deprive the King of 
his sovereignty in India*'. Putting up his defence m the 
Sessions Court, Kanpur in 1932 he emphasized that revolutions 
were a historic necessity From tune to tune surging forces 
of social progress reached phases of violent outbursts 
That was caused by the resistance of the old order An 
impending revolution produced its pioneers who forced 
events and heralded the matunng of the conflict “The 
\ task of the tevolulionary vanguard ts’*, he added, “to expedite 
the historical process caused by objective ncctssity‘®® . 
They consciously organise the objective forces of revolution 
and lead them to victory I have acted as a pioneer of the 
Indian revolution. But the revolution itself is not my 
intentioo. It grows out of the objective historical conditions 
of the country I do not make any secret revolution which 
must lake place in order to open up before the Indian masses 
road to liberty, progress and prosperity In his statement 
he also added that British Imperialism and not he, was respon- 
sible fortbe revolution His puDishmenl, therefore, would not 
stop the revolution Impenafism had created its own “grave- 
digger**, namely the objective forces of National Revolution 
Those would continoe operating tiU their historic task was 
accomplished No law, however ruthless might be the san- 
ction behind it, could suppress them '•* The reading of such 
a profoundly stirring statement became unbearable to the 
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Judge. He ended the trial b; staling that be would not have 
"sedition” preached in his court and sentenced Rc^ to twelve 
years figorous imprisonment. »** 

.Secular Morement 

A ' significant aspect of the moTcment by in the fact 
that it was, largely speaking, above sectrian and communal 
outlook. Unlike the former movemeots the religion, was not 
allowed to have precedence over the secular and nationalistic 
outlook of its organizers who belonged to different religious 
groups in the country. Revolutionary brotherhood had reached 
a stage where there was no caste even religion, no ustouebabi' 
lity or even separate identity. 

To overcome the secatrian and socially prejudicial caste 
outlook and thereby to develop healthy secular nationalist 
fcelingsin the people* the Ifaujanen Bharat Sabha used to 
arrange social gatherings. People belonging to all creeds, castes 
and suiveastes were Invited to participate ia the functions, to 
take their meals together served by the people from among 
themselves. On the occasion of one such gathering some over* 
enthusiastic youngmen cooked the Halal and Jhataka qualities 
of meat (cither of which _ was considered repugnant or 
taboo by one community or another) in the same pot and 
served it to all the people present— Hindus. Sikhs and 
Muslims.**^ 

To remove the communal feeling based on superstition 
and dogmatism the members of the Sabha abo organized series 
of public lectures and discussed socio*political affairs. Much 
prominence was attached to inculcation of a spirit and interest 
in the superiority of the scientific matcriabsm over the mystical 
metaphysics. Besides the Hindus, the prominent young Muslim 
pariJejpants sod erganizers of such actmtJes were persons like 
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Fazal, Mansur and Ahsan Illahi On Ihc occasion of arranging 
these lectures the speakers pamculariy used to expose the 
drawbacks of their own respective religious creeds or castes 
Besides, on the death of Montana Barfcatulfah m a San Fran* 
CISCO hospital, revolutionary of every sect gathered to p^ 
homage and at his funeral prayers and hymns were recited 
from Hindu, Mushm and Sikh religious scriptures 

Rajeadra Nath Lahiri was out and out revolutionary and 
revolted against social prejudices Though a Brahmin he 
threw away the sacred thread He took pork and beef with- 
out the least hesitation He was fully aware that social preju 
dices were great htodrancea in the way of advancement and 
were to be broken off mercilessly This was the real spirt of 
an ardent revolutionary 

Among these revolutionaries there was also Ashfaijullah 
Khan He was a very close colleague of Ram Prasad 'Btsmil* 
who was the leader of the revolutionary movement m the then 
Umted Provinces On the occurrence of any Hindu Muslim 
not the Muslims m the neighbourhood used to abuse him 
openly as "gSyfr” But be never cared for all this He was 
an ardent believer in the growth of Hindu Muslim unity He 
was a true patriot Besides Urdu he also studied Hindi in 
which most of the revolutionary literature m the United Prov- 
mces was available He and ‘Bismil’ often used to cat their 
meal ID the same plate This strong faith in the Hindu Muslim 
ooity had hberaUzed the Aiya Samajt views of even Ram 
Prasad ‘BismiV 

Due to his pralicipation m Kakon case Ashfaqullah was 
arrested at Delhi oa S December 1925 Syed Ainuddm, the 
ComniJttiag Magistrate, whom the revolutionaries considered 
a Bntish stooge and an enemy of Ibeir country escorted him 
from Delhi to Lucknow in tram His mam aim, as directed 
by his alien masters, was toprevail oa Ashfaqullah as a Muslim 
9 nd thus get all secrets of the movemeuts from him Similar 
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was the obtecti .e of Khan Bahadur Tasadduq Hussain, Deputy 
Supennteodeat of Police in the Imperial Intelligence, who tned 
hts utmost to pour communal poison into the mind of this 
resolute revolutionary youth Their plea was roughly “You 
are a Muslim, we arc also of the same faith We, therefore, 
are sorry for you Why should you spoil your valuable life 
by being faithful and true to the revolutionary party? Ram 
Prasad is a Hindu His object is to establish Hindu Raj m 
place of the British one You come from a good and enlighten- 
ed Muslim family, why should you join bands with the kafirs 
and go against your own faith and against the interest of your 
community?” But all these arguments proved futile Service 
to the nation had already been accepted by Ashfaq asahnn 
principle, he had already divested his mind of stupid and anti- 
national prejudices He, iberefore, said *T am grateful for 
your good wishes but my ideas are unchangeable Ram Prasad 
IS not a Hindu to me. be is a Hindustani Not Hindu freedom 
but Hindustan's freedom ts bis objective Had he been inspir- 
ed by Hindu freedom even then I would have joined hands 
With him If I were to choose between Hindu masters and 
British masters and if ray choice was limited to only these two 
alternatives, I would have chosen (he Hindu masters as after all 
th^ would have been Indians *’*•* Before this unflinching and 
firm patnotism, theargum-ntsof ihetivo officers disappeared 
into thm air and they bad to retire bafiled and humiliated 

Ashafaqwas sentenced to death on 19 December 1927 
His sacrifice was indescribable At the time of his death he 
was altogether, as he disclosed to his counsel in a letter written 
from the condemned cell on 13 December 1927, satisfied and 
cheerful as it was a will of his Creator to see the end of hts 
part He was devoted to “Mother India” 
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‘Bisrail’ was so much impressed by unflinching dedicat- 
ion of his Muslim friend that he paid a Elov.ing tribute to his 
martyrdom 

The Government has declared AshfaqulUh to be the nght 
hand of Ram Prasad In spile of being a dedicated ^fasfim 
if Ashfaq can become the right hand of a devoted Arya 
Samaji Ram Prasad to usher an armed revolution, then \sh> 
not Hindus and hfuslims can unite in the name of freedom 
leaving behind their minor personal trifles I has-c done my 
job By picking up a youth from among the Muslims 
I ha\e shown to whole of India that he passed successfully 
all the tests of secularism and patriotism Nobody 
should dare to say now that Muslims are not to be 
trusted I pray tothose of my countrymen who hase 
bees pained and saddened even to an inch, to take this lesson 
that Hindu, Muslim and alt other political groups should 
assemble under the flag of the Congress Once they do 
il, the day IS not far off when the British Government will 
have to yield to the demand of Indians to be free 

Besides Ashfaq (here were some other Muslim partici 
pants who exhorted their co-religionists to wage the struggle 
of national liberation One such circular usued by their Central 
Revoluljonaiy Committee said “Great danger ahead Rise 
up young Moslims Vbur national star is up Abide by its 
Coiiiinand,”t*’ Young Muslims were also called upon to 
co-operate with revolutionaries of other commuoitics in India- 
Besides, there were in Europe and America many Muslim re\o- 
Inlionanes equally active m the movement "niey called upon 
the foreign governments to assist them In the QaUbnama was 
declared by the Muslim compatnots of the Pronstonal Govern- 
ment esUblished under the leadership of Raja Mahendra 
Pratap 
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The Mnslims of Asia, Europe and Africa have together 
resolved to wage anned crusade Oh Mussalmans I It 
devolves upon you to stand up against this tyrant Christian 
Government which has enslaved you This mission warrants 
no delay With sincere devotion forward to annihilate your 
foe Demonstrate the feelings that you harbour against 
them 

In the United States, the Ghadar Party used to publish 
a woeX}yjourna}caik<iCAa<^ar(iheR€be}}ioa) witb LaJa Har 
Dayat as its chief editor Many poems from Ghadar were 
reprinted m booklets of which four acquired great popularity 
In one of them, Ghadar di Goanj, there appeared the following 
verses 

No Pundits or Mullahs do we need, 

No prayers or litanies we need recite, 

These will only scuttle our boat 

Draw the sword, ‘tis time to fight 

Though Hindus, Mussalmansand Sikhs we he, 

Sons of Bharat are we still 

Put aside your arguments for another day 

Call of the hour is to kill 

Though born wc were m one land 

By caste we became high and low 

These foolish factions we did create 

And seeds of discord ourselves did we sow. 

Some worship the cow, others swine abhor, 

The white man eats them at eveiy place. 

Forget you arc Hindu, forget you are Mussalman, 

Pledge yourselves to your land and race 

The Ghadar Movement was thus a purely secular move* 
ment which airmed to free India by armed revolution 
Though the vast majority of the activists were Sikhs, and 

109 MaaiQa((i Nath Gupta, a 3tf, p 179 
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therefore, the meeting were organaed in” Sikh’ temples, 
it had nothing whatever to do with Sikhism as a religiOQ. 
The movement attracted both Hindus and Muslims 'to its 
activities and later impressed upon other revolatlonaiy groups 
in India to cast their cosamusal bias aside/ 

In May 1914, the Punjab revolutionary leader Abu Syed 
had started publishing a journal named Jehaii’UIsIcan. 
With the help of the Ghadarltes in San Francisco' this journal 
was distributed among the Indian* Muslims living in Burma 
with a sdew to generate revolutionary 'fervour in them. In the 
November issue of the journal there was published the state- 
ment of Anwar Pasha of Egypt. It infer alia said : 

Time has come to declare ghadar in India. Loot the 
arms depots of the British and kill them with those neapoas. 
Indian population is tbiny-two crom while the British are 
only two lakhs and they don’t have their own soldiers at the 
moment. Very soon Turkey will close the Suez Canal. One 
who will sacrifice his life on the altar of Motherland, 
he will became immortal . 

Hindus and Muslims of India ! You are the soldiers 
of the same army; you arc two brothers; the unjiist and 
irreligious English is the enemy of both of you. Declare a 
jehad against the English and become a Gazi (brave person). 
Unite with all your brothers and annihilate the notorious 
English and liberate your country from them. 

Sodallst Character of the Moremeot 

While the revolutionary movements in the pre-I9I9 phase 
were inspired by Mazzeoi and Garibaldi of Italy and the 
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nuddle class intclligealsia of the Sia Fin Movement in Ireland, 
tbenew movement organized by Sardar BbagVt Singh and others 
derived inspiration from the October Revolution and the 
socialist principles of the Soviet leaders like Lenin. Though the 
leaflet “Revolutionary** written by Sachindranath Sanyat and 
distributed in January 1925 had indicated the object of revolu- 
tionary movement to follow the ideals set up by the ancient 
yet it simultaneously aimed at the establishment of a 
Soviet system like that of U.S.S.R. in India. Thus the concept 
of social justice that was based on religion mpre-1919 phase, 
was more and more acquiring socialisf colour. The well-known 
slogans and code words like "'Bharat Mata Ki Jat" and, *B<mde 
Matran^', “Om“, "Ram Bari", "Allaho Akbar'* and "Sat Sri 
AkaV' were substituted by the “Long Live Revolution”, or 
Inqidtab Zlndabai",^'-^ “ Down with Imperialism” and “Long 
Live India, “Long Live Proletariat**. A leaflet issued by Naufa- 
wan Bliarat Sabha discarded Buddha and Chnst and praised Karl 
Marx and Engels as the greatest men of the worId.“» While 
the old revolutionaries relied for inspiraiion on the Bhogyod 
Gita, the revolutionaries connected with HSPKS were seriously 
studying Man’s Capita}. While the former revolutionaries 
relied on the writings of Autobiodo, Vivekananda and Bankim 


HI. It is qoite latercstins to know that wbra tbe editor cf hfodem 
Rnlew tried to belittle the dogan by declaring its wonblessness, 
Bfasget Siagb aed B.K. Z>utt were quite prompt to reply his charge. 
“Hie conlisuoua use of tbe stogaohis assigned it”, they said, "a 
significaat place in our history. Tbe Ideas working behind the slogan 
can't be separated. Tbe slogan aiisply means to signify those 
nncooqoered sectimeata and great ideals that iaaphed people to 
face hardships and offer sacrifices. May this kind of spirit and soul 
live for ever. We wish to keep alive the unparalleled sentiment 
of our ideal hy raising this slogan. The slogan is sacred and 
respectable word ia tbe eyes oT revoliitionaries. We use the slogan 
to introduce a better change and progress in our country .“ [Mukil 
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like AnoTid Math, the latter revoJutjODanes denved inspiration 
by studying Marx's DiaUeUcat Meteriatism, Engel’s Origin of 
the Family andPrhate Property While LaJa Har Dayal and 
his followers were thinking in terms of having sway over 
Afghanistan as a part of Indian Empire after independence 
imposing their cultural imperialism over the educated people 
of Afghanistan by awarding titles of Shastra-Visharad (Master 
of Scriptures) Vidya Vartdht (Sea of learning),*** Bhagat Singh 
and his comrades were benehtiog themselves by reading Lemn's 
Impertaltsm^ the highest stage of capitalism and were dreaming 
to change the existing socio*poIitical structure by drawing their 
guidelines from Lenin’s masterpiece State and PeioiuUon and 
books like Russ Kt Rajya Kranu They were keen to reply in 
a scientific manner the anxious quiry of humanity if there was 
a way out of the gloom and horror perpetrated by Iraperialism 
and Its local allies, into light and life for the masses They 
had really located the ulcer lo the body politics A maoifesto 
issued by the yauMitan 5a6ha forty three years ago m 1929 
exhorted the millions of youth to spend their valuable Ines in 
Villages like the Russian youth They bad to explain there the 
real meaning of the forthcoming revolution in India Villagers 
were to be made understand and feel that the new revolution 


113 In this coooectioa a passage ffttm MN ^ujsMmoirs u worth 
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“Aoanda M«th was oar commoa source of mspmtioa. Ihercifl 
we found our revelutloajiy jdeal A» a nutter of fact, we had distn 
buted among ourseWes the rotes of the prominent figures of that 
drama. They wete taoyasit We bad taken the vow to follow m their 
footateps. The laugioatlon of estabUshing our Aoanda Math 
somewhere a ihe npper reacb« of the Brahmaputra valley, 
wmiung over the people with our ideals, anniog thrtn and then 
advancing further luto the country at the bead of an mvincible 
army of Uberaiioa — ma<te me feel that if nustioo succeeded. I 
would return to India not only with aims, but a new idea of 
revotntion * 
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would rot confine to merely dianging the rulers. It would work 
for the establishment of a completely new socio-politica! order 
It would, therefore, be amolotion of the people and by the 
people fn other words, it would be a Swaraj for 98 per cent of 
people 


Speaking m the Delhi Sessions Court (that ined him and 
D K Duct for throwing bombs la the Assembly) on 6 June 
1929 Bhagat Singh had delivered a historic statement DefiO' 
ing Che (deals and objeemet of hts movement he bad said 

Revolution is not a culture of bomb and pistol 
Our meaning of revolution is to change the present condit- 
ions which arc based on injustice Both the workers and 
producers arc most essentia! elements of society, neser- 
(heless (be esploiters deprive the worLen of tbeir fundamea- 
tal rights and fruits of their labour On the one hand, the 
peasants wbo grow food for all, arc dieing of starvation, 
there are weavers who fill the world markets with the cloth 
wown by them yet they can’t procure clothes to wrap iheir 
own and their children $ bodies, there are blacksmiths and 
carpenters who, in spite of constructing splendid buildings, 
themselves dwell in slums and die there, on the other hand, 
the capitalists, the exploiters and the social parasites who 
arc sucking the society like leeches, are spending crores 
of rupees like water to fulfil their whims These terrible 
{□equalities and the artificial equalities of opportunities to 
grow and develop, arc pushing the society towards anarehy 
This Situation cannot continue for ever And it is clear that 
the present social structure is trasy enjoying while sitting on 
a volcano, and we, like the ignoraat children of exploiters, 
are staodiag on the bnok of a dangerous abyss 


Its Full (ext of the hbrnresto pubiuhed in Yuvakrantl, a bulletin 
Issued by All lodu RevotutHMUiy Youth Front (New Delhi), July 
mJ.p 10 
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He warned 

If tbe stracture of cmitzation is not saved, it will 
surely crumble and be doomed and destroyed, hence the 
need for a revolutionary change and tbe people who arc 
feeling the necessity of such a change, have a duty to reorg 
anize the society on socialist pattern Unless it happens and 
man continues to exploit mao, a nation another nation 
(and this can easily be called impenahsm), all tall talk 
of freeing mankind from miseries and humiliations and 
inaugurating an era of universal peace is sheer hypocrisy 

Defining revolution lie added 

By revolution we mean to establish ultimately a 
socialist order which will not have to confront such terribly 
aggressive dangers, and where will be recogoiaed the 
sovereignty of tbe proletariat Such an accomplishment will 
result to a world federation, being able to save the human 
race from tbe woe and destruction generated by the gnp 
of capitalist and imperialist wars Revolution is, there* 
fore, the birth right of mankind and such a birth right 
of man cannot be allowed to be snatched away under 
any circumslanccs. ’whatsoever*** 

In tbeir message scot for tbe students from the l^ore 
Jail both Bhagat Singh and B K. Dutt bad exhorted them to 
deliver tbe message of a revolotioo that would culnunate m 
independence and make the loot and exploitation of one man 
by another impossible, to the miUions of workers m the 
factories and the poor living m slums, hutments and villages *** 


lid. Sutesb J(ran:lkarfBftagatSbigh(pelbi,lUoiPo^ct Books. l?71), 

117 Mukil, acoUectiOQ of docDtnents teUted loHSFRS and \fiitiiigs 
and speeches by Bhagat Sm^ and others (Delhi Mukti Prakashan, 
J972), p 25 See also S P, See, ed by, Dictionary of National 
BlOfropfiyiCalatHz, 1572). pp. IJ5-56 
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Elaborating his standpoint on revolution m a message 
sent from Lahore Jail on 2 February 1931 Bhagat Sioghbad 
said “We want to overthrow the present structure of society 
For this purpose v^e want to acquire the power hnt At present 
the admimstratiie machinery is in the hands of rich We want 
to take the governmental machinery in our own hands so that 
we may defend the prerogatives of the public and may give a 
practical shape to our ideals te may organize the social 
Structure on the guidelines provided by Karl Marx For this 
{deal «e are fighting and educating and prepanag the 
public “**• Analyzing the objectives of the Congress he had 
added that the middle class was the leader of the struggle 
launched by that body Tbis class had limited objective^Jt 
wanted to achieve It by pressurizing the government mtb the 
help of capitalists and shopkeepers But so far as the billions 
of peasants and workers were concerned, Congress could not 
ledeecnthcm Iftbey wanted to fight for the entire country 
rather than only for the middle class, the Congress would 
have to bring the peasants and svorfcers to the forefront 

While writing the Fertnerdof the Dreamland, a book 
by Lala Kam Saran Dass, a revolutionary of Ghadante fame 
iflhagat Singh bad clearly roeniioned “The society of the 
future or the socialist society, which we are going to build up, 
Will have no place for chanty trusts Rather that society will 
have neither a poor nor a needy, and neither a chanty distri 
butor nor one who accepts it****® And this was the fundam* 
cntal differeocc between the ideals of a revolutionary and 
those of the Congress When the power was snatched from the 
hands of British rulers through political revolution, the revolu- 
tionaries would objectively attempt to transfer it to such hands 
whose destiny was Communism. Hence the need to organize 


ll8.1btd,p 31 

119 Ibid p 30 

120 Ibid, p 43 
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ihc workers and peasants, because the rcplacemenl of Lord 
Reading or Irwm by Tej Bahadur Sapru or Puroshottam Dass 
Thakur would not bnng any change jn the life of the poserty 
stricken and downtrodden people 

In the course of his association with the paper iVowp 
edited by Ganesb Shankar Vidhyaribi, Bbagat Singh often 
used to write about the mighty Peasants’ Movement m 

Rajasthan and the revolutionary mass actions by peasants and 
workers m various parts of the country During hisstayat 
Lahore Bhagat Smgh managed the purchase of Soviet htera 
tore for the Dwarkadas Library m the city For the first tune 
Naujawan Bharat Sabka celebrated the “Soviet Fnendship 
Week” in 1928 \Vhile m jail m 1930, Bhagat Smgh and his 
comrades had organised Lenin Day and October Revolution 
anniversary celebrations 

Although Bhagat Smgh bad already read a lot on 
Marxism, he also continued its study m jail J N Saoyal 
writes “BhagatSioghisa veroctous reader and he has got a 
special command over the study of Socialism He has thorou 
ghly studied the Russian revolutionary movement from the 
early period of uioeteenth century down to October Revolutioo 
of 1917 Generally, it is our belief that probably no one else 
knows more oo the subject than him He was greatly attracted 
and encouraged by the ecoDonuc expenmeuts carried out in 
Russia under Bolshevik administration 

It IS interesting to note that while m jail Bhagat Smgh 
had written on 24 July 1930 to one of his fnends, Jai Dev, 
to send from Dwarkadas Library of Lahore the following 
hooks to him 


121 Ibid.p 52. 

122. Balbir Singli, “KraBtikatt Paihyakram ' Muksl, a collection of 
documents on KSPRS tNew Delhi MnVii Ptakathan) Jaly 1972. 
Tto 2,p 37 
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\Vc used to talk and discuss for hours the general 
political life la the country, the form of revolution most 
suitable to the Indian conditions, different aspects of revo- 
lutions in other countries and particularly m Russia which 
was looked on by the entire world as a laboratory experi- 
ment and pilot project, so to say, for the new systems to be 
introduced after the great coming of world revolution 
Bbagat Singh wanted to know what the Communists stood 
for His inquisitiveness was insatiable 

It was the time when the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspi- 
racy case trial was going on in the Sessions Court and it 
was a topic of discussion evciywhcre m the city I also 
witnessed the trial in the court with the help ofoneofmy 
intimate friends, Satya Bbakla He read widely books on 
Socialism ( accompanied him to witness the proceedmgs 
of the trial Dunog the recess be introduced me to all the 
accused.**^ 


126 J C. Ouuerji, /n D. l,pp 22122, 

It will ooi be to deUd here more about Satj'X 

Bbakta. Uis real name was Cbakan Lol Be Imled from the former 
pnaedy State ot Bbarlpuc u> tUiasihaa, While sull a schoolboy be 
had attracted pobce ailextUoa due u> ao czplosioa which occurred 
ttiieobe nasctperuDcatiDg with some cbcmicats fCs early couiacu 
were mostly with Hladlwnucs and tounaluta. He was as mtijnate 
of Radha Mohan Coko), who edited HUidi weekly P/amir from 
Nagpor la the absence of the latter (Radha Mohan Gokul bad been 
sent to lail by the alien rulers for naUoaaUst activities), Satya 
Bhakta edited bis paper for some tune 

Satya Bhakta had come in touch wtUi Mahatma Gandhi much 
earberdte bad met him Bnt in the hiunbh Fair at Uandwar in 1916, 
He stayed at ihe Sabanaatr Ashram between deserting it 

on account of his difleteaces over the doctrine of Don>vioIence. In 
1923 be came to iCanpuc and began to organize workers. He took 
a keen utereu in Kanpur ’ Conspiracy** case and conducted a 
vigorous campaign in the Hmdrpteu for the release ofCoaunuaist 
leaders. He wrote us the Praiop fa Hindi daily edited by Ganesh 
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At another place Jogesh Chalterji >vntes clearly about 
hi$ coatacu with Xf N. Roy [com whom he received four 


(pcemui ftwcoaie cantd ) 

Sbao1urVidb7krtb()of20 jol/ 1925 About the Ubets of Naliol 
Oupu. ^(ortover. thcouth Niraia PnuJ Arora Mt^, who «« his 
dote friend, he ratted a ((aeuioa ia:t<»nns about the beatih and 
whereabout of conmutUtprisonenlmpUcaied m tbs Kanpur cate, 
b the UP kciilative councJ ofl24Ao2utl 1925 

Watching the ptoceedmgsof Kanpur case Sat)-a Bbakta canto 
to the condustoo Ibai to adtroctic cosununism was not is itself 
unUwfhi aotl (bat a communfst party could cxut without fnvolvlog 
in the acttviliei regarded by the British bureaucracy to be DCfarioui, 
dangerous and Ireasoiublc lie, therefore, started the ladlas 
Conuaunlst Pany oo 1 September 1924 The binb of ]CP was 
taaouQced through the Am/r Atatwt (an English lUily of 
Calcutta) and Prdrap of Kanpur and An/ of Benaraa By June 1925 
he dalmed to have enrolled 250 oeobers “from every proviocs 
lathe oouetry”. In (he** futureprograRUMof the ICP” publlibed 
ID hj ««ma frooi Kanpur, datya Obalta asserted that ha aim was 
**to etublub the right of forming a Communut Party to >*■<((» 
opeoly,*' This programnie of ibe ICP was also publiibed la tbe 
/i’/mAurao Timer, dated 24 /uoe 1925 uoder (be title ‘'Communum 
Id India, A Cawnpore Minifesio** The piper gave ‘‘No violence. 

, if possible” as heading of section which dealt with the ijueillOB of 


laipiteofthii publicly proclaioud **opeD’' and ‘'peacerul** 
character, (he lodlan Co-nmunist Pany of Satya Dhakia could not 
protect Itself from the clu(che*of Brdisli bureaucracy It u learst 
from the ZeaJcr (AlUfaabadl dated Id July l92^abou( a police 
raid on tbe Kanpur office of tbe Party on 7 July The police seized 
a numbers of books on Coaimunumfroio tbe Socialist Bookshop 
run by Satya Bbakts. Earlier a ootifieatios in tbe Up Oazeito 
(U October 1924/ the Covernmeot bad declared a leafiet Bharatlyk 
SotnyataJi Dal published by Satya Bliakta la Hindi at seditious 
literature and forfciied the publicatioa Satya Bhakta protesied 
against this action of the Government la Forward dated 22 
October 1924, and invited the bureaucracy to '•dccliuc tbe Commu- 
nist Party unlawful in unfaulteriog lerau.” He stated ’ll it does 
to at all, f am the first and foremost member of that party (o avow 
{footnote continued.^ 
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At another place Jogcsh Oiatteqi writes clearly about 
his contacts with M N. Roy from whom he received four 


(prefious footnote contd ) 

ShanVif VIdJ>r8rthI>of2l> Joly |9W about the ftlneei of Nallol 
Oupti Moreover, thiouth Kmia Praud Aron MLC.whowashU 
cloee frtend, he raided a queuloa inqutnns about the health and 
whereabout of cotimanlst pneonenimpllated lo the Kanpur cue, 
iatbeUP leyfilative council on 24 August 1925 

Watchintthe proceedings of Kanpur cue Satya Qhatcta eam.» 
to the coneluiton that to advocate commumtm wa« not in itself 
unlawful and that a communist party could csist «r{ibout lovolvinz 
in the aetlvitiea regarded by the British bureaucraeyto benefanoui, 
dasgerom and (reisonabte lie. therefore, started Che Indian 
CoEOfflunist Party on t Septeratwr t924 The birth of ICP was 
announced through the DmJe Afotram (an English dally of 
C^lcniU) andP^ere;! ofKanpurand Ai/of Benaru By June 1925 
he clainrd to have enrolled 2$0 tseabera ‘‘front mty province 
la the country". lo <he ** future ^fiewwrie of the ICP" published 
in bis name from Kanpur, ^tya Bbafcta asserted that bb aim was 
*'to establish the right of forming a Communist party la India 
openly •' This programme of the ICP wu aUo published in the 
JilnJioion Thteit dated 2i lone 1925 under the title “Coflusunlsa 
IQ India, A Ciwnpore Mimfesw** The paper gave ••No vioienee, 
ifposiifale" at heading of section which dealt with the question of 
means 

In spite of (his publicly procblmed "open" tod ••peaceful" 
character, the Indian Communist Pany of Satya Bbjkta could not 
protect Itself from (he clutcbesofBntisb bureaucracy Ills learnt 
from the Leader (A(tababad) dated 16 loly 1925 about a police 
raid on the Kanpur ofOce of the Patty on 7 July The police seized * 
a numbers of books on Conimnmsmfrom the Socialist Bookshop 
run by Satya Bbskia EvlierbyanotiScatJoa Intbe UP Gazette 
<11 October {924;the Ooverament bad declared a leaflet Bharstfyi 
Semyavadi Da! published by Satyn BhakU in Hindi as seditious 
literature and forfeited (he publicatfon Satya Bbafcta proKsted 
against this action of the Oovemment in Forward dated 22 
October 1924, and invited the bureaucracy to “declare the Comsni. 
nist Party unlawful in uofaullenug terms." Re stated * If it does 
so at all. I am tbe first and foremost member of that party to avow 
(footnote eoctioued*^ 
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letters Influenced thus he also studied Socialism and wished 
to implement its ideals after achieving national liberation 

The Hindustan Republican Association (HPRS) which was 
the predecessor of Hindustan Soelalistle Republican Amy (HS- 
PRS) not only adhered to the theory of armed revolution, it 
also aimed at preaching and propagating the Communistic pnn* 
ciples At a conference of its Provincial Councils held on 3 
October 1924, the HPRS adopted the principles of "Social 
Revolution and Communism" as a guide line In a statement 
issued on the occasion was staled "We aim to establish a 
Collective Republic Only when the representatives of Indian 
people would administer this new Republic by themselves and 
With full freedom, only then there will be a collective construc- 
tion This Republic will fully rely on the right to elect and to 
end exploitation of man by mao ***** Later on this declaration 
came to be known as Ke//aH Raper The Association’s journal, 
the Revolutionary laid emphasis on oationalizatios of heavy 
industries and on the co-operative basis of small scale 
industries *** 

On the eve of their hanging both KhudiramBoseandKana 
hya Lai Dutt believed that they were sacrificing their lives on 
the altar of Bharat Mata and Radha Mata Similar was the case 
oftboKooka Revolt aod IVahabt Bagavat ot%anized respeotively 
by the Sikh and Muslim revolutionaries who wanted to eliminate 


(previous footoote cooid ) 

mj muhatcable allegusce to the prienples and rules of the 
Corsmmust Party Let there be no oiistaJce about t( I respect and 
preach these pnnaples and if the CovernmeBt takes up the challe- 
nge and proceeds against me berel stand with my bare chest” 
[Fox the facts cued above I am indebted to Oeve&dra Kaoshik and 
X- y AShvitihsr, ■«Shi‘itiuiairCiainnuinsi‘»2anfmi» af ^mpur-” 
Mjmjl«am(Newl>eIhi) AoBoalNumbex 1969, Vol Vn, pp 67-1583 
127. J C Chatterji. n- 1, pp S4I.42 
133 Ibid.pp 233 39 See also Balbir Singh, n 122, p 34 
129 Cited by Balbir Smgh, a 122 p 3S 
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a malfchh or Ka/ir alongwith the Firtenghi But the case of HS* 
PRS revolutionaries was quite diflerent With all their due 
obligation, reverence and tyrapatby to Ihetr predecesiois, they 
had discarded this kind of sectarian approach 

During their trial on 21 January 1930 Bbagat Smgh and 
hts comrades appeared m the court wearing red scarves S(an« 
ding in the dock they sang some national verses and raised the 
following slogans “Long live Socialist Revolution**, "Long 
live the Communist International*, "Lenin’s name will never 
Dtc", "Ixjng Live People”, "Down with Imperialism". Bhagat 
Singh then read the text of the telegram which he and bis 
colleagues had handed over to the court clerk for despatching 
to the Third International In the telegram besides other con- 
tents With socialist tinge there were also inserted the following 
sentences, "Proletariat will win Capitalism will be defeated 
Death to Imperialiini * 

Particularly Bhagat Singh had visualized the future when 
the struggle of national liberation would be brought foa success- 
ful culmination by the active participation of the working class 
and peasantry This attitude is very well reflected in his letters 
and documents and particularly from the Manifesto of the 
NaujMan Bharat Sablui whose constitution was drafted by 
him and hi* close colleague Bhagwatl Charan in 1925 The 
objectives of the Sabfia were laid down as follows 

fa) To establish a completely independent Republic of all- 
India workers and peasants, 

(b) To sympathize and help those economic, social and indus- 
trial movements which are opposed to communalism and 
are helpful in founding an ideal Republican State of 
Peasants and \Vorkcrs, 

(c) To organize peasants and workers and 


139 Aoaad Oupu, ed, Mia and Lrdn a collection ot writins* (New 
Delhi, New Uieraitrte, IWOJ p 42, 
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(d) To inculcate patriotic aentimeots among the youth* who 
cao assist id founding such an ideal and indivisible republic 
of workers and peasants 

To provide a socialistic impetus to the national struggle, 
M. N Roy was alleged to have wntten a letter to the adherents 
of the movement * “Do not emasculate the Party with the 
banal and cowardly doctrine of bourgeois nationalism Every 
little act of a real Communist is a blow to Imperialism 
In the famous statement “The philosophy of Bomb” issued in 
1929 the revolutionaries had declared emphatically that the 
mam object of their movement was to establish a newj*ust 
social order by eliminating the existing capitalism and substi* 
tutmg it by a classless society People were to he liberated from 

the alien as well as domestic exploitation and given the right 

of selMeterminatioo This could be attained only by snatching 
the power from tbe exploiters and establishing the dictatorship 
of the proletariat 

In the memoirs of his revolutionary career Ram Prasad 
‘BismiP too emphasized though not elaborately, the ideal of 
a classless society He expressed his ardent faith that every 
human being should possess (be cquaLty of opportunity. None 
should rule over others *** 

In 1930 Azad and his comrade Yashpal met Jawaharlal 
Nehru at his residence m AHaliabad at the time when negoti* 
ations were going on between the Bntish Government and the 
Congress with a view to reaching a compromise They wished 


131 Oted by Saresh, Jt><xnl/;tarr Btaror 5tnzA n. 144 p 4S See also 
Prilhvl Siogb Azad ‘Sardar Bbagat Siazb*', S.P Sea. ed by. 
Dictionary of National Biography (Calcntu. InsUttrte of Historical 
Studies, 1972), pp l<4-55 

132. LegfilMlre Ajtembly Debatet, 1928 Vol HI, p 448 

133. Yaibpal, VoL n, n. 14, p 144 

134. Basant Das & Tbate Desraj, ed by, Swami Knharanand 
dWnatidan Ciarah, o. 28 , p 21?, 
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that the question of thefreedoniof Che revolutionanes should al- 
so be considered at the compromise He asked Nehru “What are 
you going to do about us ? Are w going to remain underground 
always or should we hope one day for freedom 7 ’ Would they 
still be considered and treated like the ouilaus followed by 
the police from place to place, with a price of many thousands 
of rupees on their heads, and with the prospect of gallows 
always before them 7 Or was there a chance of their being 
pertwued to adopt pcaetful socatioos 7 Jawahaslal tcccwtd 
Azad very cordially as he was very anxious (o meet him Tn the 
course of their talks the Issue of Socialism also arose Nehru 
questioned (hem closely “There arc many types of Socialism 
To what type do you belong?* As his friend who was a 
graduate, nas to ansner. Azad replied that he believed in 
the precepts of Scientific Socialism There could be diflVren 
CCS In the procedure of applying them But as the revolutiona- 
ries wereaftachlng no importance lo that problem immediately, 
after freedom they could decide about it At present those who 
believed m the precepts of Karl Marx, could remain in their 
laoveaeat 

Reiterating their convictions in a letter written 
on the eve of bis hanging Sukhdev had vvriilen to Mahatma 
Gandhi that the object of revolutionaries was to establish the 
socialist democracy and this object admitted of no relaxations 
He believed that the day was not far off when under the 
standard of revolutionaries the people would progressively 


133 SuhiU Azad, 'Heroic ^tafiyidewi cf Chander Sbekbar Azad 
8JUz(Bomhay), 1« July I960 p IS, cob 2 3 

Admirloglhe Socialist coovictlons of Chander Shekhar Azad 
one of hU revoluHonary colltagu** had remarked “Azad's revolu 
tloDiry career has become symbolic of ibe first steps of ihe poor. 
Illiterate opocMSed Indian masses along the revolutlonarY path 
towards socialist equality, liberty and fraternity “ {Pritbvi Slngb 
Azad,“ChanderShekbar Arad Dlctlonory Biography 

(palcutu, laKlluieefHIslorlealStudiei 1972>,p 26€} 
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“march” towards socialist democracy '»• The rcvolationanes 
and (heir sympathizers declared that without involving them- 
sehes m the “paper swarajya” manifestos the nationalist 
forces should directly aim at the villages The singular way to 
end the communal enmity lay lo taking up the village cons- 
traction work and thus serving the poor peasantry indis- 
cnminately Similarly the organization of millions of factory- 
workers was required “Hie age of proletanat and peasantry”t 
declared Ganesb Shankar Vidyarthi, “has dawned Hollow 
diplomacy will not serve The future is of proletanat and 
organization which is devoid of their co-opsration, will prove 
inefficient and incapable 

It were such socialist convictions that had prompted 
Chander Shekhar Azad, Sukhdcv Raj and olbers to meet in 
Alfred Park, Allahabad, lo February 193! Azad was of the 
opinion that HSPRS bad moved far ahead and that no pur- 
pose would be served by askmg individuals to engage in armed 
action. The time had amved to pass on to mass revolutionary 
actions culmmatiag m a soaalist revolution To achieve 
that it was essential to make a thorough grasp of the 
techniques that were so successfully employed by the Bolshe 
viks m Russia For this purpose, as regular members of the 
HSPRS, Pnthvi Singh Azad and others were asked lo go to 
Russia *** Likewise, dunog his underground Ashfaquallah was 
trying his best to go to Soviet Union *** 

Learning from the shortcomings of their predecessors the 
revolutioaanes of this period bad begun to give a serious 
thought to the idea of class struggle la a letter produced as 
evidence m the High Court of Allahabad in a revolutionary 

1S6. Tbe text of the letter has bees ijuoted by Biagwan Dis Ms&oer, 
**MaxtTrdora of Bbagat S »ngh aad hit CoUeasues**, Uarmada, 
April 1960 p 17 

137 Text of tbe D-clmtJoa lot-rted la April 1960, p 40 

138 PnlhriSingli Azad, > Chander Sb*Utar Azad’*, b 135, p 265 

139. BalbirSinA, a. 122. p. 34 
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case. It was hid down that mass action once be^n mast 
develop into o^anized agrariao strikes, food riots, the plunder 
of Comstocks and assaotts upon large Zcmiftdarls trith 
a motive of confiscation of their lands The “downtro- 
dden'’ peasantry must be awakened to their right to live 
like human beings and the revolutionary propaganda should be 
motivated at making them understand that they should 
“conquer” these privileges by armed revolt Such action 
rightly organized on a mass scale would arouse them from 
their ceoturies-old mental and spiritual servitude Reactionary 
passivism at all cost be undermined What burst out automa 
ticalty at Gorakhpur, Rae Bareilti, Oiauri Chaura, Malabar, 
Central India and what was happening in Punjab, must be 
inculcated and encouraged by every probable technique In the 
peroration of the letter was stated “Peasant revolts should 
spread like wild fire from one end of the country We must for- 
mulate out programme to correspond to the economic interests 
of the masses, then go forward boldly with that programme 
till wc reach our destiny 

la a letter written to one of his comrades the famous 
revolutionary Ashfaqullah bad also planned to take up abode 
in a village do cultivation with bis own hands, spread propagan 
da on a wide s»Ie, organize the peasants for rising against British 
Imperialism He added “I do not love my life so that I may 
board money and enjoy, but I want to live so that for the attain 
iDCDt of freedom for our country I may net care in the least even 
the greatest danger {I care not] if the world calls me mad or 
msane It is my belief and I ^batl live and die for it The 


140 This tetter It called "Aunably Letter**, beciase it was read out in 
tbe lodlaQ Lesfsladtv Assembly oo 10 September 193S It was 
writtea by M M Roy as a Member of the Executive Committee of 
the CommnnUt Jautenatlmut JoJdotcmr and it was despatched 
to Mozaffar Ahmad on 30 D-ctmb*r 1427 ILegfifaifre 
iDfhaffs OetbJ, 1?28?, VoL II. p 446} 
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lands of Nandia and Solepnr are extending their hands to- 
wards MS and their eyes fuU of tow are gazing at ns. The poor 
and the oppressed cnltivators are ready to welcome us. So 
brother, do not disappoint these lands and dishearten i these 
cnIUvators....Freedom of India depends on cultivators.”*** 

Sonie of the revolutionaries who fiad migrated to Europe 
to achieve their ohj^h-e, had also imbibed socialist ideas. 
Dr. Abinash Chandra Bhattachaiya, who was cI<Kely associ- 
ated with Virendra Chattopadhayaj’a at the time of negoti- 
ations with the German Government in Berlin in 1914, men- 
tions some of the conditions put forward on behalf of the 
Indian re:s*olatioQiries ; 

If our m'oIutioQ succee d s, we would like to establish 
a socialist and democratic administration and the Anstro- 
Gcfinan Powers should not in any way obstruct the same. 

In India there are many poweifol princes. If some of 
them seek to establish, either tn India or in their states, a 
monarchy, the AustrcKCw man Powers should not help them 
but should help us to establish a republic as desired 

• by us.*** 

On 1 September 1928 the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International met and passed a thesis entitled the 
Rerohaionary Morement for the Colonies and Sem-Colomes. 
It also referred to the establishment of the dictatonhip of the 
proletariat and peasantry, consolidation of the hegemony of 
the proletariat, conquest of firm leading position among the 
toiling masses, etc. All such ideas also inSueoced the attitude 
of young revolutionaries,*** 

Ml. Text of the Utter qeoted by J. C.Chattsiji, 380-82. 

142. Abiossb Chaadrx EhatuchxrTa, EMropt Bhareiijv Biplaber SadSexa 
(Besaxli). VoLl.p. 146. 

1*3. While all tbess rerohniooar^ deretopmeots were txkiag pUce, lie 
• Co nua uiutt Ictersatjosx] wi n took so yf gra'n t of the 
(footnote co&td.) 
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It nuyaUo be recalled lhat qu]tc substaoUatouaberof 
those who organized tie Ghadat in t9l4 17, later on fonned 
nucleus of the IcAist movement in the Punjab, whether of 
socialist, klrtl or communist vanety U does not, however, 
mean that all the revolutionaries had become socialist mmded 
Particularly disappointing was the stereotype Hindu minded 
and mystical attitude of the old guards m Dacca Anuskilan 
^S^umfri and Calcutta ^ugaRtar party In spite of senous efforts 
by Gopen Chalravarty and Praful Ganguli the two secict soci- 
eties continued to adhere to the outmoded theories of mdiyi- 
dual terronsm and religious dogma 


(previous footnote eootd ) 

seroal iiiasdoa ia iadis. Pa/tly the spiihnic stntode ot the 
Coopts ki4enbip tc»*rdi ibe grat Ubour sinke of 1927 2S end 
pitUf the botilte tUitade cf Bfituh end JodM ccosemun tod 
cspittliX foteet tb< Soviet t/oioij io fcsertl ud taheof 

clmnifltHrdcuUrleitlieSovtetleadentomw ledtia develop* 
meats is a c&araeterlideslly hissed Ouhiao. Earlier, friesdJy atti- 
tode as refieeted towards the freedom mevetDcst even for some 
time afur ihs Tifth Comiatem Cooams held is 1924 was totally 
reversed on the eve of the SUtb Commiem Coofiess held la Sept , 
192S, (Porfuttber Study see ZaTar Imam Cbbnlollm btEoji 
JVest JltlatifHX ( New Delhi Eastmao Pubilcatiooa, 1969 ) pp 
199 . 2)6 

AfcwmooilisberorelheSiclhWotldConartss drtha Comi 
ntera. the roureat /fern Krrrok, which bad consUteoily held libe- 
ral Tie«i 00 Indian developmentj, provided a foremte of all that 
was to uieplaco in the fntthcomiog sessioa of the Comistem 
It brousht out a loos article sharply anlriziog the Indian boar- 
gtelsle Its author pointed out that like Cblang Kai-Sheh the 
Indian bourgreUle bad become frightened of the rerrdatiODary 
opsurge of tbe masses and had been forced to fotse a united front 
With the Impenalist agsimt the Indian proletariat. IQnoted in Ib!d, 
pp 254.SS] In 1929 a Comioteni publcist, P Scbubin called 
lawahartal Nehru as a person ’'wbo promises all tbe ble<uags of 
Soculism without a revolauonaryetniggle** [p Scbubin "Pro* 
blems of Revolutionary Movement in Ind a , Commanlu tiuer 
narioniaj May 1929, Vol VI, p 351] 

144 I C Cbatterji n 1, pp 323-Z4 
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It IS true that by 1913 the ideas of Lala Har Dayal had 
taken a turn Formerly an advocate of simpbcity and punty 
in livjns like Buddha, he now favoured modem ways of soaal 
organization and industrial life for India. Through his public 
aclivjlics m San Francisco he became famous and drew 
attention of radical groups active on the Pacific coast. By 
eipressing his approach m articles “Indian Philosophy and 
Art in the West” and "The Wealth of Nation" (both published 
in TJ]e Modem Review in 19J2) he appeared to behave lie 
a genmiK socialist But let us not forget that it did not take 
Har Dayal a long time to retreat from his Inal association with 
modernization If his acquaintance with suodem ideas paved 
the way for escaping from the narrow prejudices which made 
the atmosphere of convention oppressive to him they certainty 
did not prove of much help to shake off old Hindu emotiOQ^ 
which wem inculcated m his bone since youth and no mere irapp* 
isg £ros> without. Sc mocb sc that after reUreaeat from active 
poUtics he planned to write a book on Hindu nationalism. Ih^ 
real nationalism was termed by him as pseudo-nationalism 
which should be washed off from the minds of Hindu youths. 
He held Moghul rule in India as forcigo He believed that India 
was for the Hindus only »** 

Hardships and Persecntlons 

The urge of national liberation led most oftherevotutiu^i 
aries to face hardships Success, they knew, was remote, but 
suffering, insults and humiliatioas at Che hands of the agents 
of foreign rulers were ihcir constant companions Ncverfheless, 
by passing the test of misery and solitude and constant 
actions to snap the chains of bondage, most of them , if 
alf, made it dear that tbc Rabtcca bad bees crossed. There was 
to be no going back or budging an inch. They clung fast to 
tbeiT idea] of national service; They never gave way to fear and 
nervousness No weapon could slay them, no fire could burn 


Its phss&anra, a. 3! pp ZSZ-SS 
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then}, thus they beheved They were prepared in nund and 
body 10 pass through the severest ordeal They were the real 
Kama yogis They renunded us of the history of medieval 
Rajputs and Sihbs who loved death like a bnde Recalling 
their martyrdom ts something like new India recounting its 
red letter days In their nobler works people are moved with 
something like the emotion of life, and this emotion variously 
provokes People are so moved when in Dostoievsky’s J>esplsed 
And Hfjfcted tba uacontpiitataghetodtiiittshts cup of saffenag 
and Virtue And so did the revolutionaries In ultimate analysis 
one can safely say that, they could have sung with Kazml 
Islam . *‘say, Kero, Say, ‘My bead n high, the Himalayan peaks 
bow their heads on seeing me* ” Dui sorely tbeir humility could 
not permit (hem to do that They took along with them others 
too, through ‘muddy, even bloody, waters” Theirs was the 
ran of those who wrote the new era in blood Theirs sacrifices 
bad the Dadhicbi touch Like the fighters at Thermopylae, like 
the lowering Prometheus unbound through thunder and blood 
they tried to capture the fire of freedom tjke Vir Abhimanyu 
they tried to break through (he chakrabyaho ofBrituh impena 
lism The young ladies among them took the vow to pass 
through the ordeal like thousands of PadmiDis who immolated 
themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands 

Those who were exiled, encountered robbers as well as 
Wild animals, crossed mountainous snow highways in Pamir, 
Persia and Tibet where there was not a single person to be 
seen They also crossed the terrible deserts in Central 
Asia in the burning sun and ttormy winds blowing and their 
companions scattered Penons like Raja Mabendra Pralap 
spent their sleeping hours m the tomb made out of some dead 
traveller, hollowed as a result of eating away of the dead by 
desert animals and thus converted into a snake den containing 
many holes out of which big cobras appeared to attack their 
Victims and they could escape only by their timely awakening 
146 Rsja Miheodra Pralap, Ktfleafoiu of a/t Exile (Lahore, Indian 
(foouote cODtd,) 
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There were other re\olationanes like Rash Behan Bose 
ho had hidden themselves in the old atelier of a baker m 
Tokjo for months together onder a stormy climate when the 
Briths Embassy asked the Foreign Minister of Japan for the 
deportation of all Indian tevolntionanes in Japan for violently 
attacking in their speeches Bntisb rule m India. On the other 
hand, the mtelligence department of British Government was 
widely spread all over the world, especially in Eorope. In it 
were employed not only Bntish sp es but Swiss, Italian, French, 
German and Asian too There was nothing to prevent some of 
these over zealous agents m detecting the revolutionaries, and 
sending false reports aboot them with the object of black- 
ening their record Speaal rewards amounting even up to 
Rs 20,000/—**’ were offered throngh public notifications and 
newspapers for the arrest of absconding rtvolntionaues 
Special posters detailing their tackgroond and character were 
pasted on iborougb«farcs, rauway stations, post offices, cmema 
hooses and other such places where people met in large 
numbers Speaal detective ordinances like that of October 
1924 empowered persons in authority to usurp the functions of 
courts of law and exercise wide and arbitraiy powers Anyone 
suspected of revolutionary leamng was in danger of being imp- 
risoned without any defimte charge or tnaL Above all, most 
of the British Govenimnt spies appeared to have been satu- 
rated with a strange phobia of declaring the “gaybacd who 
trot about from Pans to Lemngiad talking revolution and omi 
tting blood and thunder in their mterances” as Bolshevik 
Agents, no matter even if many of them did not have an ele- 
xnenury knowledge of Marxism nor were assoaated with the 
Soviet Government in any way 


(prenocs fooucte cratd.) 

Book Co . 19tt) p 32. See also -Hfltoir SI»et of >ilim Das 
Gupu** tsiczttd « aa la aatboTs Peesaai' tnd WprktrP 

Wffwifw in India (Sew DeOu, People s pnbtislmsg House. 1S71). 
1<7 Yubpil 5imirfTm;pfast(L»<±i»w,ViFUT Kaxyalya. 1953>VoI.ra 
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On other occasions persons like Raja Mahendra Ptatap 
faced racial discrimination m the restaurants and hotels in the 
United States Wherever they went they were told, ‘ Sorry, we 
are all full up ”**• At last th^ could get accommodation jn a 
hotel served by Negroes 

Besides the self called revolutionaries there were others 
who had been sentenced to transportation for life to the An^ 
atnans popularly but apprehensively known m those days as 
(Black Waters), Of barren tropical islands The jail 
life there as well as elsewhere was unbearable The devices 
that the jail authorities were prone to concoct to persecute and 
to nozzle out life were novel, treacherous, inhuman and unit* 
mited The jail appeared to be a mere factory for slave labour 
imparting the least minimum of good but intended to get 
maximum work The slaves viz, the politieal prisoners, were 
not owned, but hired for a limited period So there was no 
abiding interest in their health or morals, but the largest use 
was rnade of them and good conduct was ensured only for 
the master's purpose The prisons, therefore, bad created a 
’‘civilization” of their owil And in this "civilization” truths 
and laws m the validity of which we believed for centuries. 


143 JU;3 Mabendrs Pratsp, b. 146, p 102 

li9 AeTeTTiagtobisnityiotelbcAniSamosJail la >9]0, V, D Savar 
kaiRfiurks Tlie aate be^ao io zrateon lU binan It opened, 
1 went io, aad it shut bebiod me. { felt that I bad entered the 
jaws of death The biah wall of that mighty prison was adorned 
at the lop with a festoon of manacles of every size and shape and 
worfcedinto the form of hideous toofcine flowers. Heavy shackles 
for the feet, iron baoeb fat (be arms, and several tiailsr tnstru- 
rnents for torture were baiuiog down from the wall, right is ihrat 
adfir Tbr^itad.agnmnrssand beauty aJi ibeirown /hr they 
were befitting omaroents of the horrible dungeon I bad entered in 
to The bayonets-tbe riSes the 8taad.les*the handcuffs these were the 
proper lay-out of that halt of torture of that big ghastly prison” 
[V D Savarkar. 77ie S/arp o/ J?ansparratlon for lift (Bombay, 
1950), pp 8M5I 
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were turned upside down Good became Evil and Evil Good, 
and a stage came when both lost Ibcir identity with morass of 
bubbling paiD, dchumamzing by choking Anyone who, under 
the extreme conditions of prison life, managed to prove him 
self human was not necessarily the one who could also prove 
same outside, and the reverse roles were equally possible 
Such darkness of emotional vacuum— a state of mind that 
disintegrated one s personality as effectively as death, was the 
usual feature of jail life 

Despite their democratic and liberal pronouncements 
the British regime left no device at their disposal untouched 
in torturing the young revolutionaries Corporal pumshment 
appeared to be treacherously prohibitive to the entertainment 
of an idea to reform the jad In fact, there existed not the 
slightest idea of reforming along with the brutalities But not 
only was reformation absent, it was almost an article of faith 
of all jail authorities that the convict was beyond moral rede> 
zsption No endeavour, honever, was made to reach his 
higher feelings or his soul Indeed nobody appeared to 
believe that any convict had higher feelings or soul at all 
“The officials are typical , wrote C Rajagopalachan from jail 
in 1921, * slave-drivers, the convicts are typical stakes ’* 'ibe 
consul of perfection and treatment of Mr Bame, the jailor 
at Andamans, to his wards was conspicuous of the general be- 
haviour of the jail authorities to the political prisoners, espe- 
cially revolutionaries In fact, the transportation for life 
happened to be synonym for Mr Bame Whenever the worst 
of prisoners showed the slightest spirit of displeasure or lodul 
ed m noisy mutual recrimination, the sepoys rebuked with the 

But remember that once you face Bame Baba, all this will at 
once disappear You will shake and shrver before him like 

J5Q. C Rajaeopal^*^ri, JailDlarf < Madras, Swarai Prtntajg Works, 
1922) 
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aspen Icaws"*® Warning the first arrivals Mr Barriewould 
say, they had revolted against the Government and so had been 
despatched to that place for the rest of life No swindling 
would worl: there If they obeyed silently they would pass 
good days He would brag to have set right notorious ludiao 
dacoits and outlaws He would accredit to himself “I am the 
sovereign of jail, devil of devils and Demi God of Port Blair ” 
You are bloody bastard, vagrants, wretches and the scum for 
society ” Using thus the choicest slangs he would storm out of 
their prcsenw, shaking with rage *** 

Itt the jail youQgmes were forcibly engaged m odd duties 
with which they were traditionally unfamiliar Thq^ were 
forced to skin the eocoanuts or picking oakum, spin ropes of 
the crude fibre and other taw materials of like character and 
gnnd the wheat or some other gram to the locally manufactured 
flour machine Again, it waa not a question of a day or two 
It was a prolonged agony of a life time To refuse to work 
meant added laboor and inaeased agonies 

Confined to their closed cells prominent revolutionaries 
like Savarkar were yoked to the oil press, which even two 
powerful bullocks could not go round easily, all the day through 
except for a short while when the doors were opened for supp- 
lying them meals If in the meanwhile the pnsoner attempted 
to wash or sun himself, the Indian Jamadar would lose his 
temper and use obscene language No water was supplied for 
washing hands For drinking water innumerable requests had 
to be made to the Jamadar The waterman did not use to give 
water, if, however, he was given a httle tobacco in bribe, well 
and good, if not he would complain to the autbonties of jatl 
that the prisoners wasted water which was serious offence If 


ISI V D Savatbir a l<9,pp SS>99 

152. SUtementisade bv Mr Barrie in the presence of Bbai Pannanand 
cohisamva} at Cellular jail, ‘’Life Stnaale No. 3 Namada 
(April I960), VP SeealwSavackar, n. W, pp 125 & 135 
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somebody complained about the watennan’s behaviour to the 
Jamadar, he would shout, “only two cups are permitted You 
have already gulped three Wherefrom can I bring you more 
water ?WiU your father supply it ^ * Bathing could hardly be 
imagined unless it rained In ordinary times, if penmtted, the 
whole bath had to be finished in three pot fulls of sea water**’ 
The whole body would become sticky The hair would become 
hard and stifi'ened 

The prisoners were also mishandled at the tune of taking 
their meals They were seated in a line m the hot noon-day 
sun oran drcnchmg ram None could sit out of line To escape 
from the unfavourable weather the prisoners, as soon as the 
food was served in their respcctii'e plates, would hasten to 
go under a shelter from the sun and the ram, but the petty 
officer in charge abused them and Mr Bame proceeded against 
them for having broken the line And the Supenntendest 
would pamsh the oSenders for encouraging disobedience among 
others of their number Most astonishing was the fact that 
(he prisoners were made (o take their meal standing Their 
clothes were wet with ram, their bodies shivered with cold and 
they held their plates m one band and dmed w tb another all 
the while standing, the drops of ram falling on the bread and 
nee in their plates 

After the supply of meals the doors would again be 
closed. Nobody bothered whether the pnsoner bad eaten his 
meal or not The time given was very bnef, and as soon as 
It was up, the Indian Jamadar standing outside the cell, 
brandishing his slick, knoclaog the plates out of their hands, 
would shout, ‘ Time is up. Don't sit. The fix quota of the oil 
should be ready m any case by evening, otherwise you will be 


153 Accoont reedered by V. D SawbariQ ‘Majhi Janmlhep’',Mti»- 
malhKathCopta.Sdib/'at&an/IC^ffa Ka IHhai,n 36, p 27/ 
See also Savaikar.o. 149. pp S3, ill 13 
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beaten and other punishments Will also be given separately "s** 
Being afraid many of the prisoners put a morsal of food In 
their mouths, threw the remainder Into the dust*bm and started 
yobng the Oil press There were only few who could press the 
oil up to 30 pounds, the fixed quota, by working throughout 
the day Those who could not do it, they were ained, walUrop- 
ped, kicked and shoed 

Mr Bame would bring his chair near the oil null While 
the mill creaked on till 8 or 9 pm he dozed in fals chair, 
woke>up at intervals, hii mouth fhll of abuse and cursing 
the labourers that they had not finished their day's work 
"Woe be to them", he would exclaim, “punish them now, cane 
them, /ameifur. within an inch of thcir lives, the scoundlcrs 
are idlers They are slackers, no mercy on them " And present- 
ly he would doze again and snore 

For many of the revolutionaries the rule of foreigners 
was national slavery They had, therefore, concentrated their 
energies to fight against it Out the dreadful conditions avail- 
able in jail forced, for the first time, a realization on them 
that slavery did not consist of foreign subjugation only, it 
could also be perpetrated by theer own countrymen Sometimes 


154 Poi futlher tlwSy on tli« tutterinss of the cetotutlooiry pmooen 
please see the followiox ilenu loserled In Ibe Index of Poluical 
Procedings, Home Depi.Oovt of India I9Z9, p 39 
(}) Kakori prJsoseri— rreatmeu In Jail ofSN Sanjral, s KakorJ 
Prisoner— file No 292 

(ii) Legal opinion ofH N SIrkar, Advocate^ieneral Bengal, on 
tbecuesdon orproiecculog Psndic Jawabirlal Nebru for a teste- 
meot made by him in regard to Ihe bomb outrage in the Legis 
tativo Aisembly— file No 229. 

(lU) Kakori conspiracy cate— Declaration of a hungentrike by four 
prisoners Petition from Kali Pas Dakshl, father of SN Baksbi, 
one of the four hunger strikers praying that the demands of these 
prisoners may be acceded to— file No 2S8 
1S5. Savarkar, n ,149, pp. tl3 !< tod 207413 
fS6( Ibid, p I J5 
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they did it on behalf of the foreigners working for them as a 
“pack of hounds would work for the hunter”**', and some- 
tunes of their own, exploiting a section of the people And 
this truth, to anuniottiatcd mmd was reflected m the behavi- 
our of jail officials Quite a large number of them were Indians 
From the Superintendent down to the warden, they were the 
“siJns of Mother India ” And yet they treated their own 
countrymen, the prisoners under their charge, as alien slaves, 
perpetrating on them the types of horror of which even the 
most deprived of the slave dnvers would feel ashamed “This 
realization dazed mymind”, thuswnles Sher Jung, a promi- 
nent revolutionary who led the batch to toot the tram at 
Ahmadgarb and sentenced to life imprisonment.*** 

When the revolutionaries belonging to intellectual profe- 
ssions, were yoked to the oil press, they soon fell ill, but they 
were not considered lU until the temperature had crossed 101* 
Neither were theysent to the hospital nor rebeved of their 
Work If, however, the prisoner suffered with headache or other 
concealed disease which dehed perceptible diagnosis as a result 
of this work, he found himself totally helpless The jail doctor 
was vesy much afraid of the jailor Even for showing sympathy 
towards the prisoner he was threatened with the disnussal from 
his job *** 

One particular lilustiatioo of this hard life is worth 
quoting Indu Bhushan Roy, one of the Bengali revolutiona- 
ries convicted of guilt in Maniktola Bomb case at Andamans, 
was assigned the work of skinning the “Rambash” plant 
which had seriously injured bis fingers, covered his cracked 


tS7 Cotameotby Sher Juog, 'A murderer with a difference” PnwQ 
memoirs of tho tuthor, M^nsireant, l3 December 1969, p 7S 
col 2. 

158 Ibid, cols 2 2. 

*59 Meamath Nath Qupta a 36, p 178, Savtxfcar, n 149 pp 117 19, 
ft IJOSL ‘ 
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bauds wUh bbstcn and blood ooziog out from them, so mucb 
so that he could not take hts meat Even the touch of objects 
anguished him and he cned in tonncnt The acute pam did 
not let him have a wink of sleep m the night He petitioned 
the jailor that he would die of hunger, and so his duty be 
altered and sent to hospital for some time so that his injuries 
could be cured The Jailor shrieked, •‘you will haw to obey 
roe '* After a pause he consented to change his duty and 
ordered the warden to yoke him to the oil press from the next 
morning Indu Bhushan Roy was frightened fay thejailor's 
mdicf and pleaded (hat if he was made to work with his hlee* 
ding Hngers be would die The jailor remained unmoved and 
abused him Unable to bear this torture fodu Bhushan Roy 
took to the last resort of escape by hanging himsclt la bis 
isolalory cell After sonic boun he was found dead To save 
himselffrom the wrath of higher o/Bciah Mr. Bame deposed 
that the practice of Yaga had made Indu Bhusbn insane and m 
a fit of bad effect upon the brain be killed himself 

Equally hair raising was the treatment meted out to 
another young man Ullaskar Dutt was also convicted in Mam* 
ktola Bomb case The magistrate who sentenced him praised 
the convict as follows * "UHaskar is one of the noblest boys 
I have ever seen, but he is too ideahit/c** Oa his release 
after thirteen years of hard labour he wrote roemoin of his 
homiying experience during incarceration His version runs t 
“I was yoked to the oil-miH similar to those we see in India 
for crushing Oil from cocoanut and sesame Even the bullock 
cannot turn out snore than 16 lbs of mustard seed oil during 
the day In the Andaman jail men were yoked to the handle of 
turning wheel instead of bullocks, and it was imposed upon 
them to yield by their hard day’s work. SO lbs of cocoanut 
, Oil The prisoners were yoked to the handle We were made 
to run round the oil mill like the beast which could plod 


160 JTie Madtrn Rertfw (Calcutta) .tUfoit 1912, p 217 S«e also the 
secouQt reodered by Savukar, n. 149, pp. 2I4>19 
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theJonwJjrwisinattcodancoto - the paic. thno 

stick. If that bludgeoning <>'? “ ^ HewastW 

was another way J turning wheel and others 

hand and foot to r p^or man was drag- 

were ordered to run at full speed. Thm t His 

ged along the ground liken man ti jji5 

body was scrached all ovct an hruised. I have seen 

bead was knocked on the 0°“'' “ of getting wurk done, 

with my own eyes the effect of this mode of getting 
What man can males of man ?” 

Thus Ullaskar was tied iom to ^'oo^eetoiog 

years together without re^iK and changer 

to do this bone-breaking labour Mr. Bam ^ 

his hands should -be enchained , Straigbt- 

ded by them m his own cell for a ““ boiin 

eninrby .hU process had rnadeUlUsto ^ ^ 

and the body ..had suddenly gone • 'f f ®“™’^oild easDy 

ces Abeddy he was so weakened in mind that he . jo^. 
pass into delirium tremens He saw of the 

^e brain was out of the gear “”■> ™ “^t rent 
ioint....The whole night he sent piercing ones of P”° ' j 

i;'. whole building around po^ 

what did we find? We found that the ^ 

more freunent AUa"^^^ 

was the sound -we heard repimtedly. convulsions 

sent to theTnnatic asylum to H 

and lockjaws. He stayed them for a total period of 12 to 

years. 

other kind of methods were aUo adopted to hr^^' 

spirit of the revolutionaries and complrtely dem^l 

They were forced to stand continuously on ''gs 
hands routing round the ankles, touched to eir 
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of them were forcibly tept standing on the big fee slabs or 
dipped Jn the unbearably cojd water; the buckets of human 
etcreta were poured over fh^tr naked bodies To extract sub- 
mission from Vogesh Chandra Chattcrji the police authorities 
ihovered his head in the commode and sprayed urine on his 
entire body and kept him unbathed for two days In another 
jail the authorities degraded themscjses to stop the functioning 
of cxcretionaty organs which often resulted jb lonosat and 
long illness There were sidl others who were continually 
ivhipped till they fell uneontcious, tortured by such severe inju- 
ries Those who wore such a crown of thorns, had not been 
spared for jibes and jokes other notorious criminals rotting 

in jatl 

Darbarons punishment were inflicted on (he arrested 
to extort confession or to convert as approvers For instance, 
their hands were kept under the legs of the cot and the police 
constables sat on it Sometimes they were strapped with a 
blanket sod were mercilessly beaten to avoid legal complica- 
tions Sometimes they were made to stand on their legs for 
days together with their hands tied by a chain nailed in the 
wall *” On other times they had to wear cross bars which were 
worse than bar fetters because the prisoners under this sen- 
tence could not bring tbair feet or legs close to each other and 
they had to walk, iit, work, and sleep with stretched out feel 
and legs for sveeks Out the bar fellers were worse than cbaios 
Because the bars being sdiT the prisoner could not bend bis 
legs throughout the period which might extend for months, on 
such occasions the unbending bars were riveted to his feet and 
hung up (o his waist*** AH these various forms of tortures 
were described in a ^nctumque manner by Savarkar 

Chains perpendicularly tying up hands 

At the one end and feet at tbc other. 


IS2. Sm th« lllustratloQs to Avarfctrtn (49 pp 32, 140, 144, 402 
tnd 4S2. 

l€3. See (be lUuttntloa io Ibid, p 514 
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Chains on hands and feet separately, 

Chams on the arms, a solitary confinement on end *** 

The revolotjonanes were jeleased from those various 
kinds of fetters for only an hour la the whole day to take their 
meals and attend the call of nature When their ankles swelled 
like thighs, they resorted to hunger strike In this process 
they also came to faint Still they were not spared The constaV 
les continued to kick them while they lay flat and started 
messaging them with hot oil so as to bnng them back to con 
nousness and renew their attempts to extort confessions There 
were still other ingenious methods of punishments Thctr 
moustaches were pulled pieces of Gut full of ants were laid 
down Iheir with the bottom tied to their legs and 

theit hands tied to the nail on the wall Yet the forms of pumsh 
ment did not exhaust there To hangthem by their feel, beat 
ingthemblue, to drive pins through their nails and so on. On 
other occasions iheir mothers, sisters and wives were produced 
naked before the revotutiORiries aud threatened with rape 

As for their bed, a very rough improvised mat six feet by 
and two tno black rough blankets were provided , and an iron 
vessel generally used in Northern India for ammals, served for 
drinking water At breakfast they were given two Chataks 
of half boiled gram and at both lunch and dinner five or six big 
breads and dal in the iron vessel called ruila The quantity 
of this treatment in no way matched with the amenities provid 
cd to the European prisoners ’•* 


164 Ibid, p 393 

165 Xu At* ttaxmenS d€\iKrtd bt the AtiembiT m 14 September 1929 hfS 
5aj>2&w vwftii ViffJiflWwymnw dJfne'Siiniay aib wee’k 

of karopeat and Indian prUanetr 

>. European priimers 

Cheta ^asrl Breakfats Dboter 

Son. one One pUic da) and r»cc TTiree total cuUeU 

\ (^footaote eoBtd ^ 
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Some of the rcvolutjonsnes were aliO kept m under grou- 
nd cells n-bere the iun‘t rays could oof reach and days n-ere 


(rrevloui footaote cooii) 

<Ur (hrw ({{on of ailiceofOrtadVifh wcetabki, o-e 

bftid aad Jatree loaf, one cup of tea 

butter 

bfoo- Doe cup tea, One pUte del aad rice. One plate mutton 

day three slices three ttixs of bread with curry, otw I oaf. 

bread & butter i*artt one cun of tea 

And so it |oei on Indotlve of Irlth stew oa some week days. 
Kov corami to f ndUni yon will find that their diet it chapstli 
|4 chatakt da!, otm chalat. vefcttblcs three ehataks, oil, chillies 
aM uli 


Refemnf to (he ctothloe of a Europ'U prftooer, h-* added 
that be tc( 

la Summer— 2 costa, Sp&ata.ttstha ihlrts, I matUeu, I pillow, 
1 pith helmet. 1 blanket. 2 pairs white socks and so on. Th'n 
there are oearly 20 srtieiei forthewieterof a better ebtraeier 

Oa the ether band the Iodlsa*i clothe is one JTtrra, one 
fanrur (laushtcT) one JangM. one cap tikoal, one towel and 
oir blanket. 

In WlBter (wo bfasketr andooe coat whatever Chat nuy mean. 

Funtllure for Indians oae moon! malUng, two earthen pots 
for answering the calls of ostore in a comer of the tame 
cell (Cries of shame, shaae"*) 

In his stairmfitt h* alto talJ 

Look >1 the ceDi for Cnropetna and their fumitore Europeans 
are kepi is separate cells Tliese cells have veraAdahs on both 
shut, which even ay betel here has not got (bugbter). The 
•tflitary amn(en>enta are not odeiiuaie in a cell proper svhere 
the pTboMF fleets and works It has a e«(, oae water stand, 
two fault tlMes, one Jug oTwarer and oneal«ie5hre outttog, 
besidet the amcle* of bedding nieattoned in list S and one 
lamp or Uotem for ftstJiag Oa out vifirs to jail see uw these 
Ihlitaf wuh our own e.vef inside celts occupied bjr Eurepeasa 
The Indian priaooers geoeraily sleep In Association Banacks 
They are allowed only two blankets and one moanj matting and 
sleep on raised platforms arrsas<d m straight lino When lacked 
(footnote coDid ) 
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vwy much like night These ctlb were nothing but the '‘graves 
of anv-ct ” The conSnement to such cells went on for not a day 
or two but for months and years Pandit Parmanand was con- 
fined to this restriction for years together 

Among the rcvolotionary pnsoners those who tned to esc- 
ape were 

cooped up in a solitary cell of the infectious ward 
There were lepers around, sjphihtjcs with rotting limbs 
TB patients in an advanced stage, and a fair spnokhogof 
young boys sufienng from condyloma It was a nauseating 
stench of decomposed flesh, open wounds, running pus. 
clothed hlood and putnd phlegm that pervaded around, 
over powenng the oonnal reek of the prison emanating fimo 
filth, squalor and unwashed human bodies herded ten 
gether 

Somehow or the other if the prisoner was lucky enough 
to save himself from this dogeon hell, and thereby escape from 
the dull monotony of this daily life, be was bruised and beaten 
so much so that be practically turned out to be half-dead In 
that miserable situation be was brought in shackled, handcuffed, 
loped or cross bar (“Ctered condiciou and was trussed upm a 
solitary «IL A chain, anchored outside to a stake, was threaded 
through the bars of the cell and was riveted to the rmgof h'S 


(PTEVtOCS foetDOts costd.) 

m cells two esTlbeza pots are pissed dne lotbeis CO ibe groesd 
fortbeptiTpcfeorssswenBafbecallsorxanire Tlwcell coeuiss 
Dothisa cUs boS one sad erea tbat cacsot be usd donst 

tbe (!37 tiiss. 

Rj rfe r nag to tbu eaUnig sad daposiuia nsial discnmnstioa sootber 
rer^mMsai 7 vroie bma ysO to FU Malsnja a kAg 

letter 

[See I«;01sif>v AisefrAly DdfttSes, VoL IV (1920) pp 795-95 sad 
808 SeeslsoV D SsTSitiz, a. H9, pp. 23-27 & 2Q2-06J. 

166. ShctJoag,**AliIardeterviUtaDiffereacs**pnsQa mencitsof tl« 
tatbet. htabtjtrean (Kew DeOu) 22 Nowmber 1969, p 31. 
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leg fetters EN-ery two hours lh« sentry would tug at this chain, 
suppM^<lly tnalce sure of prisoner’s presence but actually to 
punish him tor bts * {Qdiscretloos” lo addition, there was also 
“teachmE of a lesson ” Every morning, as if it were essential 
for his health, the lesson was driven home with the help of 
battons and whips tilt he fainted And the authorities indulged 
in this * health promoting ntual * for days together 

Such prolonged ill treatment and semi starvation mvan 
ably began It/tcll on pnsoner’s health and he was sick of con- 
stant temperature In addition, he developed a cough that 
would rake his lungs He remembered all those times that had 
passed by uneoroprehended leaving him alone on the unknown 
path, full of dust and (horns The world covered by a dense 
of fanciful ihibboieths, arrogated codes and sham rnorahty was 
hidden from hit eyes Justice paid lU visitation to the prison 
and remained dark for all those oppressors who practised 
mainly in us negation The effect that such conditions produ- 
ced on the nlod of a young pnsoser, has been very well 
detailed by Sher Jung 

tike lava in an unempted volcano, it smouldered 
deep in my beort smeliingall that was there istoasingle 
mass burning desire, the desire to live for the sake of 
revenge No serpent, after moubsog its skm, could bave 
revived in a restless urge to bile as d/d my spirits when. 
With kicks, slaps and blows, (be Jailor played my ego 
I was bent upon wrecking veogcaott on the authorities >** 

There was no cod to (he horrors in jail hfe One who 
acted as a messenger for the revoIutioDaries kept in various 
isolated cells in the Multan Jail, was ordered to be belaboured 
indiscriminately by the chief ;ajIor who was a notorious bully 
of the Punjab prisons, and who always boasted that his mere 

167 IbJd 23 December 1967, p 21 col.2. 

168 ftW, 30 December 1967, pp. 29-30, eoi. 1 
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sight wsis enough to make the pnsoner tremble with fright , and 
he was mighty proud of this inhuman achievement of his On 
his instruction the warders plucked hair, writes Sber Jung, 
from the delicate parts of the messenger, burned matcbsticks 
in fiis nostrils, broke some of his teeth, tore out nails from 
his fingers and toes, shoved battons into his anus, wrenched 
his genitals and finally crushed to pulp both of his testicles, 
one by one The jailor like the monster of a Grand Pncsl at 
the inquisition ceremony or like a falcon pouncing upon its 
prey and carrying it m its claws, directed personally the whole 
operation and would go from one torture to the other on 
failing to wnog out, from his victims, the name he wanted '** 
The young revolutJoaanes, pledged as they were to suffer for 
the Motherland and a better social order, got used to such 
brutalities perpetrated ad l$bittan by the species of su1>>buman 
omnipotence strutting about m jail uniforms They spent the 
long, dreary days of theit bfe cribbed and caged like the 
animals m a slaughter bouse unbotbered for, although an 
ordinary man in their position would have counted hours and 
xnmutes with sinking, trembliag heart and cblUing his bones 
with fngbt, and sending forth his yell for help or escape m 
that dire plight After all. an impartial observer of such 
dehumanize senses can easily conclude that by living under 
those homble conditions the poliijcaJ prisoners were turned 
into living corpses, buned alive in a stinking grave to trample 
on It With anogance, seeking to crush the human digmty m 
him And such a life of long, Imgenng death, spread out over 
the penods of untold privations, humiliations, and tortures, m 
no case could be more merciful than a short serving on the 
gallows 

Quite cun ous were the jail-ir^charges and their attitude 
on a number of issues The reading of books, even those 
written by Western liberal writers, were regarded by them as 


169 Sber Jun| n- 166, p 2S cols 3 
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jcditiouj converting people into terronst The Iitcrafore on 
) oga nod theosophy wa* allegedly lo be making the prisoners 
cyme The jailor at Andamans, Mr Game, seriously believed 
that book reading was a profession only of women 
One of the reasons a hy he hated the books nas that be had 
himself not progressed bejond his fifth form He was smitten 
With jealousy for the resoluiionanes who wire better educated 
than himself Therefore, if « prisoner was found with a slate 
or pencil or a book, Mr Dame would bum into rage and 
shout “Vou want to read, and write This is no school 3Vby 
did you not learn it at your father's 2 Send him on to the oil* 
miil, put him on ‘kolu*, confiscate his book, his slate, and 
pencil 

Once when Pandit Tamianand and Asbuiosh Lshri were 
prohibited from reading certain books, they lost their temper 
and lifted Mr Oarrie bodily off the ground and toppled bim 
down For this they were lashed naked ibiny times For aa 
ofi'ence of similar nature Sardar Pritbvi Singh was kept conli- 
noualy m a cel) day and night for many yean 

Quite unlettered was (he jailor of the Multan prison He 
agreed to supply books on any subject, provided the word 
“reso!ot}on”did not occuroo she wlc page That is why, be did 
not permit a book on * Industrial Revolution* although he had 
DO objection m supplying the vrotks of Mara, Engels and 
Lcnm Moreover, the great prisoners from Sir Walter Raleigh 
down to Prince Kuropatkm ww permitted lo write, but the 
young revoiuiienancs bad not with them even the end of a 
broken pencil It was an offeoce to have a scrap of paper with 
them 

On the other band, Mr Dame left no stone unturned to 
disgrace the revolutionaries He gave them the geoene nickname 


)70 Mannuib Hsth Outrs, o 3C p 277 
171 Sawfcar, » 149, pp iS$^St, 
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of borab-lhrowers Whenever he had to send for anyone of 
them, he would order yomodar : “Go and fetch Bomb-golawalla 
No 7” or “Go and gather quickly all the bomb-lhrottcrs and 
shut them up ’’ When SavarLar eolighlened the ordinary priso- 
ners on the distinction between the bomb-thrower and the 
political prisoner and requested them to call by the latter 
name^ the word was picked up quickly But Mr. Bame did not 
welcome the change Me never pot op with it If any one add- 
ressed the pohtical prisoner as “Babu", Mr Bame would 
shout at him, “What Babu, who is Babu here ? They are all 
pnsoners, you fool ” ’^ou arc not political prisoners” that 
was Mr Barrie’s slogan to the end of the chapter. “They are 
wearing ticket No D and that means 'dangerous 

Hanger Strikes 

The inhuman punishments inflicted upon them led the 
young revolutionaries to demand the status of political priso- 
ners and to get their demands accepted they resorted to hunger 
strikes In 1929 the Lahore prisoners adopted this conrse for an 
indefinite period In their apphcations wntten on 17 June 


171 Rnd, pp 109-10 

173 Itmar.bowevrr, be recaOed that tbev were not tb- first to adopt 
suchacooTseofacUon. AlitUe caxher to 1913 Nam Copal also 
boldb defied the aulhontirs at Andaiazns Hs was seoteoced to 
foorteen years' r^oioui intpruoament for htaltog a botob on the 
nzRstsa car of a aupertor police officer to Beogtl. ^wajayoass 
chap of setteea and coatnry to law, he was yoked to the oU- 
wheel He reamed the high haodedness by goiog cm strike The 
aothorilies revenged by segiegatiDg faim froia his semor comrades 
on the plea that they were muteadisg him But he did not yield. 
He misted all the same The aotbonties again ponished h?” hy 
keeping him stand With manacles cm. The more they ponished 
him. the wDder he becaroe They ponished hrm for the slopjMge 
of work, bat be gave op even washing his own clothes. Re was 
provided clothes made of gonny bap. He gave up weaneg clo- 
thes altogether They held bun fast on the groond and put gnnny 
(footoote contd.) 
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1929 to the authorities both Bharat Stngh and Dutt demanded 
the tutus of poiiiical pruonm along with a ipeaal simple 

(prtvlout feofacpte eootd ) 

clothes t>rcm hits, sod MwrtI ibeo on hts My, but be lore Uwa 
t^atalabl. Tbemher. bemcflcbsined tisadi tad feet 
botburaackd duoea (be et^bt bs miat^ (o bruk (be 
lock. taaptbcfaTTf tod Ht bfatKif fete They abused him In 
cbokrst iUoa but he did eat te^ty lie wts pualshed for refu 
sing to replr; tad be tefutcd to sttod op beforv (he offlem. Tbcn 
he sru tent to sotiury coeAaemcfit and he refuted lo come out of 
hit ceil at ath lU voufi eot turn out cvea for bath. Ktal 
Gopal went about tuiied durfeg the day aad Ibey deprieed him of 
OM of hit blaakeu at filght. lU threw off the other aloag with 
iheflnt lie, therefore remained day and fil|bt it'ipped la body 
aad at night ahtTerlngwItbcotdooihe bore finer of bit prhoa 
ecu llHcontetitloa nt that the |aU autboritirt ihonld rank 
him among political ptlwocrt. I!a aadhbccandea were, he 
uM polUiat prltooen sod eot Uneert tobbert and daeeltt. At 
last, Mr lurrie ordered to case on his palm, DO one «u prepared 
to execute li. At Uit leeling btiplees the avlhorluet decided tn 
remore him from there and confine b a dutrtet jsli. But b 
that new place he at once retorted b buaget ttrlhe Wbaiiieaia 
rhahle dehanee aod eounge that Olotted the adiblnUoa of bit 
caeeiiei too. lib ttrike contfeord for one laoTitb and a half 
Only a little quantity of enflk was daily adtobUtred to him 
through the note lie wat reduced to skeleton Evea then this 
lad was tentrsced to itand for a whole week with bands and 
feet cuffed But be remabed firm nothing cosld deter him. 

At last the aoihorities were feeted lo bring him back to ibe 

iail 

Oa other occasions too be was the fint atnong political 
prlsooen to initiate a defisoce of authoniy It Is laid tbst at 
the lime of diooer or lunch Mr Danie kepi siaodiag before the 
political prlsooen, lest they might talk to one another But how 
could TtanlOopal tolerate it lie wat the first to break tbe 
silence by openly haranguclog Ms compatriots b the following 
words 

Brethren, ve til free We ate all bom free It is our birth 
right |o speelr to one another with love andkbd greetings If 

{footooto coaCd } 
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diet, certain toilet amenities, better accommodation and prote- 
sted against the committal to forcible labour and ut^d the 
facilities of reading certain literature on history, politics etc- 
In the course of the hunger strike the conditioner Jatm Das 
became very hopeless and within a few days he died in the 
jail 


As expected the Government auihonties replied by stating 
that demands of revoluiiooancs were cxlragavent and prepos- 
terous They wanted to have the privileges of political prisoners 
The Government authonrics recognised no such category The 
course that they had followed so far was of categonzmg the 
prisoners as first division, second division and so on Those 
classifications were made according to the mode of life, social 
status and education etc The authorities further alleged that 
revolutionaries resorted to hunger strike only to evade their 
trials which resulted in complete deadlock and paralysis of the 
legal machinery 


(previOQS foOtoote contd ) 

an eneiny were to deprive us of that right, we must challeoge 

him Here I amspeakiogtoyou aodwill contioue speakicS 
Hardly had these words escaped bis lips wben fuming end fre- 
tting Mr Barrie and othertwo warders rushed et him Nothing 
daunted, Nani Gopal went on With bis eloquent discourse He 
was IiHed up bodily out of Che pnsooen and locked in the room 
Still he had kept on talking and had not hnisbed bis peroration 
till everybody went out of the place After some days he was 
persuaded t^Sawkar to give up bis hunger-strike. The former 
took bun aside and whbpered ‘*Oo not die like a woman, if 
you must need die, die fighting like a hero. Kill your enemy and 
then take leave of ibis world.'* (Sararkar n pp 23S.55). 

174 The full text of the appbeations quoted by Pandit Motilal Nehru 
in bis speech delivered in the Assembly on 14 September 1929; 
flCM Pamkkar and A Penhad, cd. by, fb/ee ofFrttdom, a col 
lection of Pt MotOaiNehros speeches and addresses (Asu Publi 
thing House, 1961 ), pp 491 93] 
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To overroroe Ibe IcjaJ deadlock erraJed by Ibe bunjer 
Jtfzke of Lahore priionen the Goiwnmenf of India rrjfroduced 
an amendment Gill m the Atsembly They sought to totroduce 
a new seetjon 5<0*B in the Cnmmat IVocedure Code The pro 
vmoRSoftbe propoted amendinent «Trc that if any accused 
person, by bis own voluntary act, was jocapaWc of appearing 
before the court and declined to be represented by counsel, 
the court had discretion, in the special circumstances, to dis- 
pense With bis presence Dcsidcs, the authorities, also named 
600 persons to give evidence agamst the resolutionarlcs of the 
Lahore case 

The step of Gosemmeni especially «hen the revolution- 
ari« WTTt still suffering by hunger strikes, was considered by 
the people as "pouriag oil ever trovbhd wateri” and adding 
insult to Jfyuryt’* The ameodmeot was strongly opposed by 
the nationalist forces in the Assembly They stated that the 
first and most fundamental rule of criminal junsprudeace was 
that the law should prevail, that in every civilised country, 
every man was entitled to the protection of the taw, and that 
every roan who was accused of an offence, should be called 
upon effectively to answer il The proposed Bill therefore, 
traversed from general principles of criminal jurisprudence 
U deprived the young Tei.oluUoaatics of natural justice which 
the rule of law provided It created a contingency which was 
neither contemplated by the law of India nor by that ofany 
other country Moreover, they contended that the past practices 
showed that when an accused escaped and disappeared there 
by delaying his presence before the court, the proceedings were 
held up till the appearance of the accused ll happened to be 
so because the essential condition of a tnal was that the accu- 
sed must be confronted with bis accuser before the court ' 
could sentence him or even could proceed against him. There 

173 IfghUiilTt Aue>iAir pfbatt, VoJ V|J (1929), p 7tJ 

176. Ibtd Vol IV (1929), p 809 
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was no such provision of law by which any «r post evidence, 
oral or documeniary, could be adduced against an absconder 
No jndge who had got an iota of judicial mind, could pa» a 
sentence of death without a shodder and a pang of conscience 
and thereby commit a farce Moreover, the persons for whom 
the amendment was sooght to be introduced, had not rendered 
themselves incapable to attend the court merely to “save 
their skin” but they were sacrificing themselves for a “very 
noble object 

The nationahst forces arrayed themselves with fall force 
against the Treasury Beaches Every official plea in favour of 
the measure was replied with more convincing logic by 
them. Retorting the offiaal plea that there prevailed no 
rules categonziQg certain persons as political prisoners even 
in advanced countries of the West, Pandit Motiial Nehru dee* 
lared it to be an imtial faltaQr underlyiag all the argument 
Waa there anything analogus bete-een India and the advanced 
Westeoj countries ^ Were the people of the latter strugglut? 
for their independence against an aben domination 7*^* An 
analogy in such a case could only be drawn from the pre* 
independent Ireland in 1816 There Thomas Ashe died after 
hunger strike to get a status of pobtical pnsoners for his revo- 
lutionary comrades But his death resulted in the victory of 
the hunger strikers and the jury censured the jail authorities 
for not acting promptly Moreover, was it not a flagrant viola- 
tion of human morabty that the administrative authorities 
were prepared to give prcfercnual treatment to a “misrab’e 
wretch” who, for his own advantage, through sheer dishonesty, 
committed disgraceful ofieoces of theft, robbery, embezzle- 
ment Just because be was a back director, or manager who 


177 Commeot bv Paadit MotiUl Nehru u his speech dsltveied is the 
AisembJj CB 14 Septeetber 2V2>, Veief ofFreeiem, e. 174, 
p 487 

178. IHT, p 495 
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had been leading a luxurious ti& before conuoittiog the ofleitce 
he '-was considered entitled for a special treatment in the jatl 
But 

When it comes to the case of selfless patriots, they 
have, according to you, no station m life, and are men m 
low positions m life According to us they really occupy a 
station m life, far above of an ordinary human being And 
when it comes to the question of these noble souls, who 
suffer not for the pleasure of their flesh, but who sacrifice 
their flesh, for the welhbemg of others you deny them 
a fairireatment You (hioi: when a robber or a thief who 
lived well and who tn order to live well got the means of 
doing so by doubtful means and is detected and sent to 
jail, then he deserves to be treated well better than these 
selfless patriots who have no axe to grind Sir 1 have no 
respect for that person for his mode of living or for bis 
colour or for his station in life >f be bas been convicted of 
disgraceful crime On the other hand, I have every res- 
pect for (he man who has acted under the best of impulses 
and m the fullest belief (hat he was acting fbr, and in the 
cause of, his country. I should certainly take off my hat 
to him. and I should not even look at the other man, how 
ever, high his position m life may have been tr* 

Cbntinuing his argument he added that nothing could be 
a clear travesty of justice than not to allow these political 
pnsoners even the comforts of an ordinary European convict 
who, according to the authonties, had acquired better ways of 
living and whose health was more delicate than that of young 
revolutionaries Concluding bis argument he called upon the 
authonties to forsake their “fatish worship of prestige ”*'• 

Similar attempts were made earliar by Mr Sen Gupta 
m ffengaf when fie moved tbr an aojoumment of tfic Cbuncif 

119^ IbiJ. pp 49S and 501 
J80 aid, p 501, 
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to djscusj a matter related to the maltreatment of political 
prisoners as evinwd by the transfer on 22 November 1925 of 
political prisoners from Bcrhampore Jail to Hazaribagh Jad 
Without any sort of clothing or without giving them notice to 
make provision for their jonrnqr When the adjoornm^t mo* 
tion was put to \ote, it was carried by the House by5S to 
50 

Impact of SniTerisss 

Whenever the news of soffenrigs by resolotionanesm 
prison leaked out, people broame red with rage Despite all 
official precautions they were bold enough to voice their indig 
nant protest against the brutalities inflicted on the revolotiona 
nes Besides many more were inspired to dedicate their lives 
for national liberation As already loM, Indian rewlobonanes 
in America used to bring out a journal by the name of Chador 
which once published a cartoon showing V D Savarkar 
yoked to the oH mill An old Sikh who bad served long lo 
the Indian Army and had earned much wealth ifl business 
in America la the latter part of his life, one day suddenly got 
a copy of Chadar from a n*wsbay hawking it about m th“ 
streets of Amenca As be and his colleagues saw Savarkar s 
cartoon, they were deeply pained by the sight and were full of 

tears ‘*while men liVejou we felt, were sacrificing their aI3”« 
told this Sikh gentleman later on« when transported to the 
Andamans, to Sa\aTkar, “for Iheir country, we were wasting 
our li\es m spending lavishly oq drmk and enjoying ourselves 
And the thoaght made os ashamed of ours-lves This revo- 
lution of feeling made th*m take life seriously, join the Chadar 
party, forgo their wealth and suffer as others had sufferd for 
the independence of India. They became regular readers of 
articles in the gaveall ihcir fortune to the movement 


181 For furtber study see Jogesb Oiaislra Omteni, In Searek of Free* 
dam, n. I, pp 284^1. 

182. SaTukar,n. 149, p 37i 
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left America, came back to India and joined in conspiracies 
to overthrow British rule *•» 

Such inspiring news made the revolutionaries suffer more 
and more because "it never loses, it produces its effects in 
due time That is the only way that one can put fat m the 
fire and mote it bum Esery drop of oJthatfelJ mtotbe 
vat below, as I turned the wheel that grouud down and crushed 
the dried coconut kernels in the ml and the well, was a spark 
that had kept blazing the sacred Arc of discontent already af- 
lame all over the country ”*** 

Likewise, there were persons like Pandit Jagat Ram. who 
were also once easygoing men and did not dabble at all in 
politics They happened to get Savarkar’s First Il'ar of Natio- 
nal Independence The reading of the book inspired people 
like him so much that uitimately it obtained for them a ticket 
for the Andamans 

There were still many others who strived to lire up 
to the noble ideal of sacriflee and practise austerities They 
were like those Russians who read with as much eagerness aud 
interest the accounts of the prisoners transported to Siberia 
for the political crime of shooting Czar Alexander as they 
might over pages of a book describing the life of Czar Nicho- 
las, or of the hypocritical priest Rasputin— full of romance, 
mystery, lust and dupery And they certainly cherished greater^ 
sympathy and reverence for the former than they pitied or 
haled the latter A people’s glance is fasted less upon thedovies 
of luxurious palaces, than they were riveted upon the cottages 
of the exiled and on the jaiJs of the people imprisoned for 
political crime 

In the United Provinces the people were stirred in 1927 
by the worthy record of the three Kakon "Conspiracy" pnso- 

IS4 Statemeot by Savarfcar, Mif, p 372 
(85 IbU, p |70 
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csTs Raa Prasad *B^trLl „ AsHfaqalUh ccd Roshia Lat P«?‘h 

f-’l that the Koicri molaiionanes djd far Uttar Pradesh— n 

fact fo*’ tk* whole of Ind^-what Kbcdi P»an Bose, KacoJ ao^ 
Sa^yea had dose aboat two dwadmgo for Beagil Tt* foSa- 
wiag %-ersi appeared to be ei p-g s sj:g the rcactioa of the geoe- 
Txl mass of people * 


B:szl 1. Roshaa. Lah.n. Ashfoaq are djaag by f®' 
tare, \fiILoas srH bom by tb*ar Wooshed *** 

Aa»^* 2 g to 22 aceooat of aa e>'e mteess whea 
foneml pmcsssjon passed ihroach the streets of Goraii?®? 
the bosirtessaea zed nerchants freely d«triba*rd tt*if 
chaodae to syarpaihae with th- departed hero’s canse The 
old sfghtfd aad the yoang su rg ed mlh the *Ttrt of rrrccs* 
Xlea, w ga *a aad chllJrea showytd Cowers aad petals orsf 
the pjTt, seve-al wept and others bowed before his passisg 
pmcessToa 

Bat the inpo ct tssde by the coctribaPca of Peeph 
eerolalioaanes like Bhagsi Siagh aad Sukh surpassed »11 
the prcvjoss records It fad India wide napact. Bhagat Sissh 
had displajed aa acey-sl s? nt of s*’f-s 2 enfice la 1930 whec 
fcis failrr S Kish-a S«agh eadeavoa’ed to save hr$ soa fro^ 
death senleacs. H’ sab^tted ap-titioa to the Tribunal a$ki2« 
for penaissicn to prose to then that Bha:r*t Siceh, his soa, 
was not present ra I^ho-e oa tfc* oceasioa of Sanndet's 
lacrder Oa beonsg this n“w$ Bh^at STigh bscan; very aagty 
To hua the organization of sn^b a d**eaee appeared snrpnsm^ 


ISS Svam ZjuhffTsasaJ Ahhim^xlgw Grsei, n. 21, p. S3- 
ifl R.3»Js^ «2U teiafi1:/yafTwXAnaha!xJd,Ktn3iyosiPt««, 
WS), p z?a. 

It u said lliat''e»*t^iS»s*njciei i3*atsd la the book eppeaivd 
in penoicau^" CksxJ BkamHa Pr^kgi aad Pretap Tie 
editor cUiOM asttci** h»d bssa TOitea fttber fcy rerola- 

no™-! orP"” «rE>»*-=n- 
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and to be inconsistent with his patriotic pnnciples He wrote 
to his father in anguish that this mteiligence on his part was 
proving to be “too sc\ereab!ow“i” lobe born with equani- 
mity It had upset the equilibrium of his mind He believed 
that his life was not so precious at least to him as he might 
probably think it to be It was not at all worth purchasing 
at the cost of bis principles He added ‘ Let me be candid 
I feel as though 1 have b^en stabbed it the back ’ *** Had 
any other person done it, he would have taken it to be nothing 
short of treachery This was the critical juncture when every 
body’s mettle was being tested “Let me say, father, you have 
fail d he concluded »** 

The highly impressive and stirring defiance of the alien 
oppression by Dhagat Singh and colleagues came to be regarded 
a glorious chapter in the history of Indian freedom movement 
Their careers became shining illustration of youth’s supreme 
self sacrifice for the nation The episode of their unfiinching 
dedication to the ideal of freedom and the suiferiDgs they took 
upon themselves in its faithful pursuit, began to inspire the 
people to struggle ceaselessly till the last vestige of alien cont- 
rol or any other kind of economic oppression was brought to 
an end Bhagal Singh was now the idol of lakhs of people, 
an open manifestation of undaunted courage m struggle 
launched against impenahst might He became an ever memor- 
able figure for the countrymen The passion with which he 
struggled had reserved for him “a niche of honourand glory” 
in the history of India “Justly remembered as 'Shahid i Azam’ 
by his grateful countrymen for making the supreme jacri/Fce", 
said Pintbvi Singh Azad, “Bhagat Sineh infused life into the 

"iii %sh(jaj. SImkarafokan a 147 Fart Jll p 82 See also P C 

Jwhj ‘EbafetSJogb Yesterday «od Today *, Afamsfream { New 

Delhi ). Vol VII No 31. 5 Apnt, 1969, P 33 Santimoy Roy. 

May 1969, Vol VR, No 36 p 20 

189 Ibid 

190 Ibid. See alsoSitresb, o IIS. PP, 120-21, 
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youth and btoatuc .her htro- I. ha, 
;rw.nntusfra=domfo,wh,chBha*atS,„,h^ hn 
hate d,cd-. ,a,d Mahatma Lth of 

couiaga and aaenhea ha, hoco an .n,p,m..on to h 5 

I„dm^,a,dPhJawahatIa.Nthru me .hcn_^^^ 

Indian National Congre,. in hi, ttaute 1-7 

India may hie And . hi, « how tta loung Khwaja Ahui- 

Abbas reacted on leammg about the martjrdom 

I remembee a young man aitting 'h' 
of the Aligarh htuslim Unncrsity Lib^. rJ-nce 
weUing into his eyes behind a big book of re 

That young man was me— and I '^”fjj„n 5 t 
death by hanging of Bhagat Singh. 
inhi, earlytwentie, only a fewyear, old-r than 1 was 

The newspapers reported that he alo^ j^tly 
comrade,, had cheerfuUy mounted the pllows, 
mung ite slogan “Inquflah Ziadabad 

That day thousands of young men Uke ^ ^ 
over India were fasting and shedding lean for 
and for a &iend, »hom they had never seen. 

Soon after I remembered that Mme of u, 

daikne» of the night and arm'd only with hocky 

had raid'd the Umvcisity Swimming Pool which 

ways kept locked and guarded by a hefty chowkidar 

For. miide were two tare trtasnres lifesiie porW^ 

of the Enlisb King and Queen, hangine high on tn- 

Ihddenm the rose bnshes (ewen today I 
the strong scent) we had waited for the watchman 

191. Oopal Ttatair, Bftaxai SU^h (Vew DeDu 1953) P 

Siegh A2xd.*«attfar BbagalSujgh**, S.P Seo,D.117,P 

192. Quoted by Prithn Sns^ A2ad,n. 191, Ibid. 
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on his leisurely round, then broken a flasspane to gam 
entry through the bathroom 

Forming a human pyramid, we had climbed on each 
other’s shoulders to reach the portraits which we then earned 
out, like stretchers in a hospital 

In a remote comer of the football ground, we sroa* 
shed the glass in the frames with our hocky sticks, then 
scribbled revolutionary slogans with thick red pencils, 
careful hold them la our left hands. 

Then we impaled the ponraiU on the iron fencing 
of the British Pro Vice-Chancellor’s bungalow and only 
then we felt that we had avenged Bbagal Singh’s death 

Today it appears a futile and youthfully absurd 
gesture but at that time it seemed very important to vindi- 
cate our national self respect 

Public Sympathy and Response 

Shouting slogans and singing inspirng nationalist songs 
accompanied by the sounds produced by striking their fetters 
against one another, everyday the Kakon prisoners were 
dnven through the different routes of Lucknow city, from the 
jail to the court and back “Crowds of men lined up on the 
roadside” to welcome ffaeir heroes This was itself a big propa 
ganda for death defying revolutionaries of India 

Though some of the leading Congress leaders like Gandhi- 
ji deplored the violent activities of the revolutionaries, yet 
there were some other prominent national leaders who 
took a keen interest in the Kakon tnal Besides the valuable 


194 iCbwaja Ahmid Abbu **ifou Ate Fnt’,Tht ff'eeky Nevjday 
(New Delhr)28t October t9y2,p»7, cob yA. 

^95 Josesh Ctiandra Cbatterji, o. I, p, 321 
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semasrendeTtdby Ganesh Shankar 

NchmaUo entmr.edhrmsclf rnorganorng thcdeftn^^^^^^ 

nonanes Both the Ah brothm j the court to 

essennat Maulana Shaukat Ah penally o 

hear the proceedings of rhe case Both c^. defen 
Pant and Mr Chandra Bhan hdd 

dants The annual session of ^ ^ TTn favour of fighune 
at Sitapur in 192S passed a resolution m favour 

the case 

Subsequent to the verdict of death ^bra- 

pnsoners several pubhemen ° J,pat Rau 

non A deputation “'"“''”8 '^'i°,.t.,^Ah Kban.SU 

Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sir Nawab MBk A1 

VakubSahib,-met the Viceroy as a last bid t g^jur 

Simultaneously Pt Oot-nd Vallabh TaM and 

Sir SiU Ram also met the U P Horn. Mem msistance 

non These efforts, bouever, proved abortive o .„„,!hment 

of the U P Governor, Mr of the 

Eiptessmg his indignation against the arbitrary 
teignersTa friend wrote to the editor of B-naras daily A,J 
23 December 1927 

How utterly impotent »e base becom- todw 
a great degradation T Even our 
and Sit Sita Ram, could not save the hvM ^ 

martyres A. the tim- of. h-se Assembly and ' 

nous we spend and waste m, Biots bundre 
abuse and bite each other But see ^ 

which those very elected representatives "f 
by our ell intentioned government can be J ^ 
the Kakoti case judgement ’P’*' unhappy 
an inch For the connnuatioo of such an 

of affairs there » f contiane 

our eyes be not opened e>ea now WjH 
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to fight each other for good-for-nothing jssues liie the 

Assembly and Council ?*»• 

There is also something to be said abont the effect that 
the so-called Kanpur Communist trial produced on the minds 
of the people No sooner the preliminary inquiry into the case 
commenced in the Magistrate's court. Colonel Cecil Kaye, 
Director of the Intelligence Bureau, called the correspondents 
of Reuter and the Associated Press In order 16 defame the 
Indian Communists he told the Press people to report the case 
With a caption "Cawnpore Bolshevik Conspiracy Case " From 
the ne;it day the word “Bolshevik’* began to be read and 
spoken all over the country, from East to West and from the 
Himalaya down to Cape Comorin By adopting such propa- 
ganda tactics could the Bntish regime succeed m spreading 
hatred against the Communist revolutionaries ? Did their 
campaign also attract the attention of anybody towards the 
Communists too and also serve to some extent the purpose 
of propaganda for (he Communists at Governmem’s expense 
and at the price oC their imprisoomeot? Yes, it did Like the 
Communists m China who fought (heir enemies with arms 
seized from them, the Communists in India also utilized the 
documents produced against them m evidence, to attract the 
people towards them As soon as some extracts from these 
documents appeared in the nc^vspapers, many read them and 
hungered for more That automatically led them to come nearer 
to the movement which acquired considerable strength up to 
the year 1928 It should be remembered that m spite of being 
resolute believers m internationalism, the Communists are 
inspired by patriotism, but under no circumstances, are they 
narrow-minded nationalists 

Even the Indian counterpart of delinquents— most irrespo 
QSible creatures found la every socitty on earth and severely 
despised for mischievous and arrogant behaviour — did not lag 


IW SwatmlraiaSangr<im,n 49, p 71 
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behind in sympathiang with Ihesacnficesof the revolutionanes 
Continuously known m indigenous social organism as “(7uni 
and * Data'* some of these delinquents were brought to Saharan 
par to identify the young revolutionaries like Shiv Verma and 
Jai Deo Kapoor after the arrest m the bomb factory case 
In spite of being aware of ihcir previous quarrel with them they 
flatly refused to recognize the revolutionaries, because they too 
understood the patnolic nature of the imprisoned Later on 
they also stnt a secret message through some policemen to 
help them Expressing their tcgrel over the previous quarrel 
they assured the revolutionaries of “not to be harmed in any 
way by the people of their caste*’ On the other hand, they 
requested the young patriots to tell them without any formality 
if they could render any service to their cause 

Likewise, the people residing m the neighbourhood of the 
bomb factory m Saharanpur, totally refused to recognize Shiv 
Varaa and his colleagues 

The sigmficance of the impact created on the mass of 
people due to shooting either of the government official or an 
approver, can be guessed by an account rendered by Bbagwan 
Dass Mahour, one of the revolutionaries During the railway 
journey from Gwalior to Poona, along With Sadashiv Rao 
Malkaputkar, he was arrested by the excise police at Bhusaval 
railway station in 1929 On the opening of their trial, two of 
their old colleagues Fanindra Nath Ghose and Jai Gopa! who 
bad by now been converted govcniinent approvers, were brought 
to Jalgaon court to identify them On getting a suitable opportu- 
nity during the trial Bbagwan Dass fired two shots at the appro- 
vers There prevailed a great peodemonium all around The 
police and the revolutionaries were shooting on either side But 
the people assembled on the scene did not support the police 
Enthusiastic public all around was feeling greatly proud on 


1SF7 Ytshpal n 14 PartU, p 31 
1S3 Ibjd,p 32. 
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the "brave deed” of the revolutionaries To encourage them 
they wre raising to the highest pitch the slogans "JLong five 
Revolutionaries”, "Down with the Traitors”, and "Glory to 
the Martyrs” *** Thcir enthusiasm and optimism was at its 
climax On the roofs of bouses and free tops near the court 
men were found sitting, standing and leaning and "a vast ocean 
of humanity ’ was visible everywhere They pelted stones on 
the policemen The vans taking the approvers to the court 
were also showered with stones They had ahnost become 
deferious out of their patnotic xeat, and hatred and rage for the 
approvers by shouting them down Death to the traiton”. 
Later, some people attempted to set the court building on fire. 
Forty persons were arrested and convicted on the charge of 
breaking peace Section 144 was promulgated *** 

After fasting for 43 days when datindranatb Saoyal died 
in 1929 10 Lahore Jail his eorpse was handed over to his youg* 
er brother Kiran Das Millions of people gathered at the railway 
station to pay their homage to Jatio as his body was earned 
from Lahore to Calcutta Before fearing Lahore the dead 
body was taken into procession »o the city The crowd of mill- 
ions joined this procession There had followed mud all over 
the roads due to the crippling of the flowers showered on the 
body At Calcutta six lakh persons joined the funeral proces- 
sion *®* The reverence displayed by the people was a moral vict- 
ory of the Revolutionary Party and an open denunciation of the 
British Government People bad paid the pnee of bis saenfice 

On 14 September 1929 Pandit Motilal Nehru moved for 
the adjournment of the session of the Assembly to censure the 
Government policy regarding the treatment extended to Jatind- 


199 Swam! Ktshvanand AMlnandan Crvith, D 23, p 212- For further 
tVudj imalsoSukhDev KsliS, IZ^PP lAiil 
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racath on his hunger-strike, lahich resulted in his death and 
endangered the life of others In his sorrowful speech he accu 
sed the authorities guilty of betraying humanity and said he 
was reminded of the case of Nero fiddling while Rome was bu* 
miog They issued communiques and wrote circular letters 
while the “hi^ souled ’ men were lingering between life and 
death.*** The censure motion was carried The incident was so 
monng that esen the Home Member, Mr Crerar, while ansiw- 
nng to the motion openly confessed that “the occurrence is 
a matter which Government do sinwrrly deplore ’’*** Indigna 
tion against the Government policies reached its climax when 
one of the opposition Members of (he House, Amar Nath Dutt. 
nicknamed the Home Member “the limb of a vicious sj’slcm,” 
which wanted to keep one-sixtbof the human race m subject 
100 He characterized both the Central and ProMncial Govero- 

ments as so many murderers who remained so callous and indi 
fiereat when the “Angel of Death was flapping its wings with- 
in the hearings of these lighthearted revellers” There was no 
conrt of Justice to sit in judgment over them in this world 
They would have to appear before the “bar of history and hn 
manrty” as murderers, and the day would come when they 
would have their due Those whom God wanted to dest- 
roy, first d"pnvcd them of their senses They would not follow 
the ngfateous path, for “robbers and freebooters” did not do 
so, neither did murderers On the eve of concluding his 
speech be reminded the authonties m the words of their own 
poet 

“England shall pensh, 

write that word in the blood she has spLt, 

Pensh hopeless and abhorred 
Deep in rum as in quiet ' 

The speaker also quoted Tagore 

“The vessel wiU sink when the load of sin is great ’ 


202. Valet! ef Freedom a. 174 p 502, 
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Pointing towards the authoniies, he concluded, "You arc 
destined fo bedrowned foryoorrins of onussron and conun s- 
$Jon and Ihy flag wjJl be laid m ihc dust '**•* 

Challenging the oppressive character of British Impcnahsm 
in his statement deli>ered at the Sessions Court on 6 June 1929 
Sardar Bhagat Singh had also said "Impcnatist exploiters 
may be able to crush men, but they cannot kill the tdeas " Ass- 
ertiog that no amount of repression could crash a revolutio- 
nary movement Dbagat Singh cited the historical examples of 
Lelires Decanettet and Bastille in both of which cases even the 
worst repression could not suppress the revolutionary move 
laent m France Likewise, neithcnherope northe cxiles'in'Sib- 
ena could extinguish the flames of October Revolution Neither 
the "Bloody Sunday * nor "Black and Tease ‘ could throttle 
the wave of independence tn Ireland Likewise, speaking In 
defence of (be appeal in the High Court be had said that a re- 
gime which took shelter under deplorable practices, which sna 
tebed away the natural rights of man, was no longer entitled to 
survive If it survived, then its neck is drowned m ibe blood of 
thousands of innoceot people )f the law did sot keep /a view 
the objective of certain action, neither there w-as hope of any 
justice nor there could be established permanent peace 

Similar reverence was displayed b> the public at Allaha- 
bad on the martyrdom of Chaader Shekhar Azad on 27 Febr- 
uary 1931 The news ofbis murder**^ reached instantly in the 


204 Ibid.p 811-12. 

20J Sumh.o. 116. p 90, See&l>oA/«lt(<, n 117, p 23 
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207. It b Interesusg to teeaU that Uie putol ibat wav used by the famous 
revolutionary and rreed^n Ssbter Aud, diuins his Tata] cocoonter 
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, India from Britain. It took the U P Covtrament 18 mootba of 
iDtense efforts in procuilng the phtoi The weapon was taken 
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Uoivcnily where the classes had jmt iDct m their raomug sess- 
ion Realiang what had happened, both the president of the 
students union and professors roosxd from class to class and 
called upon the students to lease their classes “Our Comrade 
Azad is dead and is lying in Alfred Park,” said one of the pro- 
fessors to his colleagues * We want to pay our homage It 
would be count of you to disperse the class ”*•* By cineo there 
had gathered a big crowd of boy and girl students of the 
Umsersity at the Park to havea last glimpse of the reveretL 
And soon the park began to resound with the slogans of ‘ Long 
Lne ResolntiorL*’ The students took away the earth where the 
drops of Azad’s blood had fallen.*** 


({miecs feotnou cootd.] 

to EagUnd u a zaetanto by Ibe tbea AOahabad Snrerisisad^ 
ofPolKe JotaBower Sir Bower. wfco tad ep«d for tfcsScctfand 
Yard afur tbe Alfred Park loodeat. sorted to pan with tte pstfit 
afuT proloecsd nenouioaby the Indian EI^ CcesBisioa u> 
Loodoa which was «eui« oo behalf of the If P ComrsHtt. 
It had « kx «r sestijsectal ralne for Mr Bower and b the 
beaiaina he vas rttactant to part vnh lu At the tise of rttsmsc 
the wespoo Mr Bower reqaecsd the U P G owimeo t that a 
pbotosTiph ef Azad'a uaioe tasullsd at Allahabad be test to 
hOL 

Tie UP G orer aa ect exhibited thepuai don&S *1* 

JabDee CelcbraUoa of lodtaslodepeadeweCITTZ) Weapon wiDl* 
hept in the Sca^ bCaseoa at Allahabad. Tbe pi ucmeo est of 
Azad's pistol IS pan of the U.F Covenmvet i e?om to collect aQ 
Kxb butoncal doccamis and wtapou wuh the mdepo 

dssce aoresm. 

[ffatianal Herald (New Delhi), 30 May 1972, p 1. eoU 5*7, 
Pao-iot (New Delhi) 30 May t9 2, p 4 coh 5-7, Siatestnaa tNew 
DeQu), 30 May 1972, p I, erti. 2-4, and JSbso e/ ZaSa O'** 
Delhi, 30 May 1972. p 3,coL4 See also tbe leioiader of Yaihp^ 
DQ ihft ydSied paA. mnfiest pubbibediateShtUotss, 
section (Sew Delhi) 29 October 1972, pp. 142. cols. 3] 

23S. Tbe accooai IS tesdendby Pro'esor Rajsath Pasde wbowasa 
sod^oftheUnnmiiyaodwiaesed tbe loeseJSTarzead?, (D^hl) 
Apnll9e0,p.^ 
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People led by PurushoUam Da$ Tandon and Mrs. Kamla 
Nehru collected Arad's ashes from the spot svhere the last rites 
s^-erc performed by the police They tvere moved to the centre 
of the city, wherefrom they were taXen jn a procession which 
culminated tn a condolence meeting at Purushotfam Park Flo- 
wers were showered oser the ashes People walked bare headed 
and barefooted in the proocssion The whole city observed 
strike. The public crarc to immortahre him is also evident from 
the fact that the people made “Talisman" etc from the ashes 
of the deceased for iheir childtcn and even some ladies orthod- 
oxically rubbed the ashes on their breasts m an aspiration 
of giving birth to tons as brave as th* martyr Others beg- 
an to Worship the tree in the Alfred Park, under which Azad had 
died m the encounter. IIis admirers pasted vermillion on the 
trunk of the tree, incense were burnt and flowers offered too 
The large crowd coming to worship the tree became unbeara- 
ble to the Pntisfa administration It got the tree cut But 
bow the people's reverence and faith could be subdued by such 
measures ? They renamed the park as Azad Park from that 
very day and till today (hif park carries (his very name Rece- 
ittlythe State Gosemment has also opened an Azad Afuseum 
in this park. Many a locality and park m other cities too were 
named after him. 

The appreciation by the people of the revolutionary mov- 
ement is also reflected by the fact that revolutionary home- 
decoration year calendars were popularly m vogue A specimen 
shows a consortium of eleven revolutionary leaders (including 
Azad, Bhagat Siogh, Rohan Smgsb, Ram Prasad 'DismiP, Ashf- 
aq ullah) with their photos depicting an idea conforming the 
set up of n temple An loscriplion upon it is "Azad Mandtr'* 
which reflects the purpose and force of the movement *** A sim- 
ilar illustration of public appreciation is seen through another 
calendar relating to the martyrdom of Bhagat Singh on the 


23lX See ibe iljiistrsticn lACluded hyMaomalb Nath Cupla,!). 36 , p,39S 
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orln^.n w.h h.s head 

offered in a ceremoma! plate with bis xfMh«land.“* 

of cha.n=d and croamod lady dopiclmg bar ar Mothtilan 

Donag to coano of Ins .nal Bbagat S.ogb 
and patnofc speeches They were publ.shed “ ^ 
papess.nInd,a.PeopIem«,e boSeU 

read them londly to mabe the people aronnd ‘ ^ 

nrannet ofreadmg them displayed them ten 

Bsiasm m the canse upheld by Bhagat Singh an ^ 

To g»t their death sentences commuted people o 

and orgamaed proeess.oas In Bombay the tram setv.ee eras 
Slopped 

On 24 March 1931 Bhagat Singh and hrc 
hang^ Moving tosrards the gallon they tmsed Iheir s' 
ans of revolution and against imperialism and ® ® 
oners of the entire jaB echoed their slogans 
them meal that day After the bangmg the tod h^B 
snitendred to the public But the public had depute its te 
every road going out of Lahore city to know e e» 
of fumal ceremony The dead bodies were taken m 
guarded police van towards the bank of the Satlq river 
before dawa many p-ople amved at the railway hfdgn 
river and Brand three pyres bummg. *h' “'*3' „ 

assembled a very huge crowd Everybody was jnmblm^o 

am either the ashes or the temams When ’h'”'” 
other parts of the conntiy. there ^ 

In Calcutta people's emouons were roased to the high 

nnnjmen were depured m pabol all over the roads 

irol any violent outbreak. In Kanpur ‘h' P«Bil= atta-te 

cmreacy office, court and telegraph depaitm-nu Bi ttO 

to follow the pnbhc contmued to keep the martyrs 
fresh m mind by loplemeulmg mto practice the words 
following well known veise 

21! See lie inwtraiioa iaciad=dW Sbethir Shaiin, Btarattr^ 

Aetaktal Ka W>a3 11.36.P 376. 
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Shslildon cliUiOQ per 
Laset^e her tal lacle. 

V«(»a per laaraar valoa ka 
Yaiil bfki olsao iioga. 

(There »ill be meelmg fairs every year on the funeral place 
ol the martyrs This will be the only befitting memory of 
those who perished on the altar of Motbeilsod ) 

Before the m»rt>Ti* ceremony held at Terozeporc tn 1961 
there prevailed some iropmsioo that the people had, to a grea* 
ter extent If not folly, Ignored and remained mdifferent towards 
the contribution of these revolutionary tnarfyn li w'ls alleged 
that with the success of the constitutionalisit and peaceful agit* 
aton an the freedom struggle and their subsequent ascendancy 
to posver the revolutionary group was forgotieo with no marks 
lOrsalucattons In great agooy a poet commented sometimes 
ago 

Skahtd^n k< mtMfon ptr m dipek hain na haln melt. Varan 
perjamare. Ounka nahln Iraki nUkan kel 

(No candle burnt nor congregation m*ets on the graves of 
martyrs No stone was rais’d for those that perished for the 
nation ) 

The Government of Ullar Pradesh had awarded a pension 
of Rs 60/- only per month to Bismil's old mother After her 
death the amount awarded to b»s sister was reduced to Rs 40/- 
persBontb Each of the Ooveraments of Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh awarded a pension of Ri 25/- only per month 
to the mother of Chander Shekhar Azad, who lived note or (ess 
on starvation in a thatched but for nearly 18 years after the 
death other son This appeared to be more or less her exile- 
ment (0 Andamans minus the presence of ;ajlor But she did not 


31X Verse publiibcd in • special if sue of a aonthly mttasioe //armada 
edited by Kanarsl Dss Cbatnmdi, ro/mer M P< sod publisfaedby 
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feel discouraged. A few years ago she had told 
pathizcrs, “My son has burnt himself in "t' ‘™ ' „ 

me stone is broken into pieces, but see my heart It is sWng^ 
than iron and stone It has been burning in the 
for the last eighteen years and has not broken as ye 

Distressed by such unfortunate 
Azad, a sixty year old veteran freedom fighter, per 
red m be correetm responding to a reporter's W *'”" 

filings on the eve of the nation's 25th anniversary hkc • 

As yet we have only aehieved half of our fr«d“”>- 
eoUeagues aud I dreamed that with the departure ofthe 
tish a completely new social order would emerge ° 
ence for us meant not only political freedom bu 
mic freedom which unhappily, t^e have still not achi 


Another Veteran revolutionary of Kakon ^onsp ^ 
fame, Sachindra Nath Bakshi also feels that free 
not lue up to bis dreams and aspirations He rccallea 

1921 he and hiscontcmporaries had ardently expressed t e 

ofereatmg an India free of all foreign control 
India would be free from all examples of man exploiting m 
Unfortunately, Mr Bakshi said, India m his times had no 
come the great power he expected to it 

Likewise, Prithvi Singh Azad did a lot of plam speatang 
at a reception o^nized by the Delhi Municipal Oirpora lo 
on behalf of the Citizens of Delhi on 14 August 1972 for 


213. Tbe account has been rendered by Pt Banarsi I>as 

with whom Azad s mother stayed for some days, m Namadm. 
Arnn960.p IZS 
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delegates of freedom tighten attending their third annual All* 
India Coowntion Shn Arad fcgrcttcd that the Government 
bad done nothing for freedom fighters during the last 25 years 
He said those who were “stooges*’ Of the British Empire were 
still in the Government and occnpyisg pnvileged positions In 
bis voice choked with emotion, Shn Arad warned the rulers of 
the country that if such things continued for a long time, be 
feared India might come under foreign rule again and the sacri- 
fices of the revolutionaries would go waste He warned the 
Prime Minister if she did not fulfill the promises she made to the 
country, the people would not forgive the Government He said 
that there was not so much danger from Pakistan or China as 
It was from the power hungry people, withm the country *>* 

One can gather fromtbe above mentioned statements only 
this that successful nationalism has not been particularly grate* 
ful to Its heroic and martyred pioneers who live till recently is 
obscurity as embittered old persons Nevertheless, the situation 
has taken a turn from 1 S August 1972 onwards Grand recept* 
100 $ were held the capital on that day tn honour of these revolu* 
tionancs who blazed a trail 

Addressing delegates to the Third All India Convention 
of Freedom Fighters at a reception at Azad Park on the evening 
14 August 1972 Kidar Nath Sahni. the Ma)-or of Delhi Mum 
cipal Corporation said the long struggle they had waged against 
foreign rulers would be remembered not only m this country, 
but m the world 

Their deeds bad not onlyresulied in the freedom of India, 
but given inspiration to fighters of the world to overthrow the 
yoke of oppression and bury deep the forces of imperialism and 
colonialism, he said 

Mr Sabai pledged th»ttbtcouatjy would keep ahght lie 
torch of freedom, and make India the land of their dreams. 


IbliS.lS Aa|qtt 1972. {>.9, 
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This would-be the proper way of honouring those who had sac- 
nficed a lot for independence 


JJe said that Dtlhi tod a S'”™” 
stroggl: It tod produced eminent revolutionaries like 
Mnkund. Master ArmrChand and tala Hanumant 
such a tradition, the citizens of Delhi felt a specia 
welcoming freedom fighters from around the counto 
Delhi are happy and feel proud of giving the recepuon. 

Prime Mmister Arrardcd Tarnra Patras to Freedom Tighters 


A representative group of about 
drawn from aU parts of the country on 1 5 August I97Z 
Tarnra Patras, a commemorative copper plaque, as a ^ 

recognition of their sacrifices m the cause of the co 


“ freedom 

The Tarnra Patras v,tw given by Pnme 
Gandhi at a special ceremonsy held at the Diwan-e-Aam i 
histone Red Fort The ccreinoDy was earlier maugura 
PiesidentVV Gin 


Teienty seven freedom fighters, one each from ^ 
tes and Union Territories, received the plaque from the 
Minister The others got their plaque in their seats 

The recipienU included many women It was a 

see some of the freedom fighters ripe with age-some of t 
esen bending down-walk up to the rostrum to receive tc 

plaques 

Shn Gin, in his tnbute to the freedom fighters, 
were inspired by the noblest of seaUments and sacrificed th 
all m challenging the mighty Bntish “* 


217 tndlan Exprttt (N-« O'itul. 15 Aojmt 1972 p. 8 col 5. S« 
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Of the rcciptcnti 155 were from Uttar Pradesh The rest 
were: Bihar 122, hfaharashtra IDS, West Bengal 95, Tamil 
Nadu 84, Madhya Pradesh 71, Rajasthan 61. Andhra Pradesh 
55, Gujarat 53, Mysore 45. Delhi 32. Orissa 31, Kerala 29, 
Assam 26. Punjab 27, Himachal Pradesh ind Jammu and Kash- 
mir 21 each. Haryana 18, Goa. Daman and Dm ll.Tnpun 6. 
Manipur and Pondicherry 5 each, Meghalaya 3, Chandigarh 
and Miroram 2 each and \ninaeba! Pradesh and Nagaland 
one each 

The Tamra Patfa, a PIB release said, designed and pro- 
duced by the Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity, 
Mir itryof iRformationand Broadcasting, was a copper plaque, 
16 51 by 22.86 ems having an attractive floral design and 
an engraving of the Slate embfero As many os 15.000 plaques 
had been prepared®* 

Prime Mlalster Pays TrIbofM to rreedom Fighters 

It maybe recalled -that on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of our independence there was held the Third 
All India Freedom Fighters Convention at Vithal Bhai Patel 
House, New Delhi on 12 August 1972 The hall was packed 
With aged and veteran freedom fightco, most of whom were m 

so much so that the large crowd that came m for the 
function could not find space in the packed hall and thronged 
the corridors and spilled on the lawns Mrs Gandhi also addre- 
ssed the convention In her statement she said that she had 
come to pay her homageto the revolutionaries and to seek their 
“ashinvad” for the “garibi hatao” programme “The India that 
you and I thought for has not yet been realised. I seek your 
blessings in building a new India *' 

Brpialriiag her standpoint she said that though the Sght 
for freedom was over, the fight against poverty and eccnomic 


Ibid, 
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d, spant.es had tus. bejun f ^Ca W to. 

always agree with the older bad energy but it was 

youth could leam from the aged of today 

age that brought patience and „„ andsacnlice 

lacked the qualities of patriotism, freedom and 

that had enabled the older generation to fight tor 

vfm it ,j 

Mrs Oandhi said the stones 
be recorded so that they might inspire the y 
well as tomorrow. 

The nation, she admitted. •>>0 “^^^ 10 .^*- 

debt to the revolutionaries Even the Hundreds 

ed by the government this year, was no ^vo narticipated 
m.^tbeler.ou. inadvertently No. everyone who particp 

in the freedom struggle went to jail "• 

There was a lot of nostalgicremimseencing at the fuMtion 

arm Mrs Gandhi too could not help lapsing into his ^ 

I wen. .0 jail in 1942 1 did no.hope .0 be free - 
years Similarly, my grandfather and other 
wsual.se a free India They only bn- '•"“j " f 
All those who took par. m the freedom struggle had 6“^= 
out of It as they had given It “They became better peopl 

Mr KC Pant, Minister of State for Nome Affairs, iMU 
gurating the convention, said that only nbO“t 1.2 '"°j j j.; 

fnes could be called for th^'lvee Jubilee celebrations oHnto^ 
independence But the country bad , f„™ets 

ofothefs who fought for a free India "A nation to 
its revolutionaries cannot progress’*, he said 

Mr Pant said that commemorative columns, with the 
mes of all those who had participated in the freedom stru 
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were to be butlt in e\tfy city School children could offer 
floneri there on Independence Day •” 

The po\‘emment, he said, had collected R« 72 000 for the 
welfare of the freedom fihgtm rmanctai assistance or pension 
would be gisen to the revolutionaries Formerly, a jatl certific- 
ate hid to be produced beforepenston was granted Now on a 
certificate from an MLA. MPor former MP, resolutionaries 
would be given pension Mr Pant said there should be no hesita 
tion m asking for assistance The aid should not be taken as 
chanty The gosernmeut was only doing i» duty to the molu- 
lionanes *** 

He concluded by saying that Tcmropairas would be dist- 
ributed to the freedooi fighim not only m the capital but in (he 
various Slate capitals by Chief Ministers *** Accordingly, the 
TamiJnadu Chief Minuter presented Tamrapeirat to 1/4 
freedom fighters at Madras on 2 October. 1972 About a 
decade ago m. I9dl a hfartyn* Conference was held 
under the auspices of Ferozepurt District Congress 
Committeon the spot where Bhagat Singh, Sukh Dev and 
RajGuru were cremated forty years ago This was the first 
conference of its kind aBer partition Arrangments had been 
made to run special trams and buses that day 0>-cr a lakh pen- 
ons from all over (he State started assembling from the early 
houn at the Sutlej banks Many trekked several miles on foot 
or bicyles to pay their homage, while some othen came beating 
drums and raising slogans “Bhagat Singh Zmdabad’ The 


221. ItiiJ. col 4 
22J Ibid ^ 

224 Ibid eoi 4 

On the occasion of the Convention presided over by Raja Maheodra 
Pratao there srascircolited a itatement ta which It wu said that the 
revolutionaries foushi for freedom with an aim to eradicate poverty and 
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conference assumed Ihe formofamfrfl(fatr) and the bants of 
the SoiJej resounded wjth load shouts of revolutionary 
slogans »»* 

Addressing the conference Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, 
former Chief Minister of the Punjab, declared amidst loud 
cheers that his Government would raise metnonals to all those 
martyrs tvho laid down tfawr lives for the country la the vano- 
us movements beginning from the first national upsurge of 1557 
including those who died m Jails He reminded the audirnre 

that Bhagat Singh lived, fought and died for the couatryaad 
as such the people must keep these ideals before them, if th^ 
wanted to pay real homage to these rcvolutionancs Continoms 
further, he stated that the Government of Punjab fcould preftf 
schools and hospitals to statues as memonalt Substantial 
amounts would be given for building schools and hospitals at 
places where the martyrs laid down th'ir lives He, therefore 
reqnested Uie people to inform the State Government ©fall snA 
heroes, so that adequate steps could be tal^n soon for nisiog 
memorials m their honour”* The conference was also addre 
«ed among others by two former revolutionaries. Dr Bhagwan 
Smeh of Ghodar Party and Pnthv] Singh Azad, and S Kuldip 
Singh, the jounger brother ofBhagal Sjn|b 

The martyrdom anmverscry was also observed at the home 
village of Bhagat Singh, Khatkar Kalan, 30 miles fro® 
JaUundar Two conferences, sponsored by the Congress as weH 
as the Communists respectively were held simultaneously and 
side by side 

A suggestion for putting op the portVaiB of the thre* 
martyrs in the new Assembly Hall at Chandigarh was maifcin* 
resolution passed at meeting of the Ambala Cantonment Youth 
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Congre« **' Ac the mecCmg two inmotes* ii/coce was obserred 
Commenf/ng upon the saenfioe* trf" ih«c rcvolationanes Tiitf 
Tribune stated 

Let us all take a leaf out of the book of out martyrs and 
dedicate oursehes to the service of the country Thought 
should be given to the question how the spirit that am* 
mated them can Inspire ouryoungmen and young women 
and male them the Instrumeats of tlghting the narrow and 
fissiparous tendencies which art likely to jeopardise our 
freeJam Unfortunately when political power has come 
into our handi, wc ha\e begun to think more m terms of 
a community than of the country The spirit of parochialism 
and sectionalism is antuthesis of the spirit that ammated 
our martyrs **' 

/ 

During 1939*31 slogans like “Long live Revoiotjon”, and 
“Victory to Obagat Singh" bad become as much and 
perhaps more popular as those raised to display reverence to 
Gaodhijl Quite a Urge nutaber of the Congressmeti bad reques* 
ted Gandhijt to lacorporatc the commutation of the death 
sentence of Dhagat Singh and bis comrades as one of the condi* 
tions IQ hfs negotiations with Viceroy But Gandhgi refused to 
do so He agreed only to request the Viceroy in tWs connec- 
tion The people, however, eapecled that Ibeir senlimeais would 
not be Ignored aod hurt and the death KolcDte would be 
condoned It happened, however, the other way round Their 
feelings were injured They felt angry that Gandhiji did not give 
real importance to this issue of sentence It should, however, 
be remembered that one of the eleven conditions put forward 
fay Gandhiji to the Viceroy, was the prohibition of dnntiDg to 
which he appeared to have attached more importance than the 
condoning of the death sentence It may also be recorded 
here that Cbander Shekhar sent emissaries to Mahatma Gandhi 
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sugsestmg that if he could secure aoaulmeot of death sentence 
to Bbagat Singh and his colleasues, Azad would place himself 
along with his compatriots at ^fahat^l4‘s pleasure, promising 
that thenceforward they would not engage themselves in 
Violent activities But Gandhij did not give any promise 

According to an account rendered by the B B C , on the’ 
eve of finishing stage of the talks with Irwm when Gandhiji 
usually returned to his Ashram be bad a “dreadful evtmog 
with his colleagues and friends He disclosed to Lord Irwin 
that Jawafaarlal Nehru had (old him that he bad wept on his 
shoulders as that he bad never wept when his mother died over 
this tragedy of the detrayal of India. Jawahatlal also said that 
there was the matter related to Bbagat Singh’s punishment to 
death by banging on which be was bound to appeal to 
Gandhiji On the resumption of (be talks next raoroing at 
ten ot clock • and that was (be last day Gandhiji pleaded for 
Bbagat Singh’s life— he got a fiat refusal from the Viceroy lo 
reply Gandhiji said “That was in the last degree unfortunate 
because he bad then to go off by tram on Thursday afternoou 
to Karachi, where he was meeting the Working Committee of 
the Congress and try to put their agreement across them And 
if on that occasion the news came through that Bhagat Singh 
had been hanged, it would just “blow everything out of the 
water ” And what could the Viceroy do about it “I didn’t 
think I could,” replied the Viceroy “do anything about it ’’«* 
Thus Gandhi s attempts lo obtain a reprieve faded 

There is, however, prevaibng some controversy over the 
actual facts of the case lo 1969 there appeared the second 
edition of a volume T//e Vams/a/tg Empire, &tst written and 
published JO Apnn937 The author claimed to know Bhagat 


229 The account has been rendered In' Sushlla Devi Chander She- 
khar Arad Narmada, n 41, p 44 S« also Sukh Dev Raj, 
D 12. pp 22S>30 
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Singh personally and to have done much to organize for his. 
defence. In bis book he remark* that dunng the Gandhi-lnvin 
negotiations it was hoped that Gandhtji would be able to 
prevail upon the Viceroy to grant s lepriesc to the three accu- 
sed The mside story why Chaodhiji faded uliimafey to save 
these )oung men from the gallowa is now told by the author 
Gandhiji had pressed for thcjf reprieve and Jnvin had agreed 
to do It in his own time Out. sadty enough. Or Satyapal 
queewd the ditch by deelanog publicly that the Viceroy bad 
pledged to grant repneve to Ohagat Singh and others tTus 
news infuriated the Cngtisb tCS ofliccr* in the Punjab and 
they along nith the Governor submitted their resignations fn 
blae The Secretary of State changed his mind and three 
youngmen wTre executed even before their time 

On the evening of the last day of negotiations Gandbiji 
and hts party left Delhi for fCancbi The developments on the 
e\e of his departure from Delhi and afterwards have been 
vividly desenb^ by his famous English lady disciple, Medele- 
me Slade (popularly known in India as Mira Bebn) m the 
following lines 

We had just token ourpbee in the special tram which 
was to eomey the whole Congress Party to Karachi when 
Dapu was brought the new* that Dhagat Singh along with 
two of bis eompaniODS bad been banged that \«y morning 
m the Lahore jail 5apu felt deeply shocked As the news 
spread among the crowd on the platform, indignant and 
angry words could be beard on all side* The public bad 
been enthusiastic over the Gandhi Irwin pact, and it 
seemed that they bad got it lulo their heads that if Bapu 
could bring o/T a past hke that, it must have been possi 
ble for him to prevent these executions too if he had really 
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wanted to. Bapu had patiently to listen to the hostile 
shouts and angry questions, for no one was in a mood to 
stop for a reply. Only the departure brought relief.*** 

Gandhi and his party v-ctc lucky loa sense. Being a special 
tram, it did not have a halt at many stations. Nevertheless, 
wherever it did stop there were angry and cacitcd mobs wait- 
ing. Describing the incident atone of such halts Miss Slade 
continues. 


The halt I shati never forget was the one at Sukkur. 
It was in the middle of the night. A big students’ demon- 
StratiOQ was waiting ready on ibe platform with a bust of 
Bhagai Singh. Tne studeaa rushed up and down looLing 
for the compartmeat in which Bapu was tras'elling, and as 
soon as they discos ered tc they all ran, carrying with (hem 
the host, which they placed is boot of fiapu's window and 
garlanded with flowen Then they made a venuble assault 
os the compartment, doing their best to bunt in through 
tt» doors. Besides Bapu and Ba. we were a party of about 
four. The men held the doors, which seemed about to give 
way any moment, and 1 was keeping guard at ibe wiodons, 
when suddenly a student, with hts bands all bleeding, burst 
in through the lavatory window glass and squeezed himself 
through. 1 dashed into the closet, to find another student 
with his bead already through the hole m the window, and 
more students waiting outside to follow him. There was 
no tunc to stop and tbmk about methods. I seized turn 
by ihe hair ahd shoving my thumb mio bis neck on the wind- 
pipe, manned to bring him to a halt. The madoms of the 
assault slightly lessened .We all thanked God when the 
tram moved out of the station.*** 
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The session of the Congress met under great gloom 
Bhagat Singh’s name was sung up and down for two days in 
the Congress Nagar, the parents of the dsadmcn were exhibited 
at e\cry place— possibly their chaired flesh, had it been availa- 
bie, wooid haw been thrown to the mab to appease it People 
vfere indignant ofQandhyi and poured forth volleys of anger 
on him by showing black Rags and presenting black flowers 
to him Even a large number of Congressmen showed their 
disapproval against the incorporation of the phrase “while 
dissociating itself from and disapproving of political violence 
m any shape or form" in the rcioluiun The Congress, how- 
ever, placed on record its admiration of the bravery and tacri- 
flee of the three revolutionaries and mourned with the bereaved 
families the loss of their lives In its opinion the triple execu- 
tion was an act of wanton vengeance and a deliberate flouting 
of the unanimous demand by the nation of commutation (t 
believed that the Oovemment bad lost the ‘Golden’ opportu- 
nity of promoting goodwill between the people of two races, 

I admittedly held to be oecessaty at that critical juncture, and 
of winning over to (he method of peace the group which, being 
driven to despair, resorted to political violence Commenting 
upon this resolution JJharef, a nempsper published by the 
revolutionaries m l-ondon, wrote, "Here for those who have 
ejes to see, is an example of the work of those ‘disciples of 
truth* what western demagogues ever exploited more cyni- 
cally Individual heroism and the sentiments of the public for 
their own ends.” In the view of the paper the Congress 
resoluuon svas a sheer attempt ‘to cap" all no uncompro- 
mising condemnation of the political system that executed the 
deplorable act. The paper also believed that hanging up the 
revolutionaries was utilized by the Congress leaders to deliver 
speeches on non-violence All these activities were clear-cut 
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illustration of opportunism and outwardly show of the 
Congress.*** 

The controversial phrase regarding the disapproval of 
vjolcDce ako did not appeal to the younger section tn the Con- 
gress The Volunteers* Conference at the Karachi Session 
passed the resolution with the phrase omitted, and the phrase 
became a matter of controversy subsequently at the meetings 
of the Provincial Conferences 

It may be recalled that while the proceedings of the 
session at Karachi were going oo. there was uproar outside 
the pandal by younger people who had, the previous day, 
organized the black flag demonstration at the station when 
both Gandhiji and Sardar Patel, were forced to leave the train 
at a distance of 12 miles from Karachi 

Some of the relatives, especially uomeo, displayed a very 
courageous spirit when their sons, brothers and husbands 
-were being hanged on the gallows Oo the eve of Ram Prasad 
‘Bismtl’ begiog hanged oo 17 December 1927 his parents 
came to see their son for the last time. Oo seeing bis mother 
"Bismil began to weep in anger the mother scolded her son 

why do you betray cowardice? I came here with my head 
raised high for having given birth to a son who is struggling 
against the foreign government for bus country’s emancipa- 
tioo I am proud that my son is sot scared by the Covers- 
mest in the temtorial domain of which the sun never 
sets And lo, you are weeping If you -were afraid of gallows 
why did you tread tfas po/A?*** 

A few days after the death of Azad in an encounter 
with the police, Yashpal became the cammaodcr- in<hief 
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of IJsrRS On bjs amval at Allahabad a few da)^ after m 
coancction wuh. the orgamzatioti wotV of the patty he vmt 
f urrounded by a beaty rtmfor cement of the pohccearly In the 
morning at the houte of hit lost He was tried and sentenced 
to 14 jeafs imprisonment Hit mother came to see him in Kami 
Jail and encouraging him stated: “Whatever you have done, 
you have done knowingly. Let me not be ashamed of you 

Sympatbetlc Fetltogs of fodlsn rollct oSlcrn tad Constables 

Some of the oQicisIt also iccretiy ajinpathired with the 
rcvoJutiooanes In hii Exptrl/we of The Aemed Jterolulhn 
yishpal mentions an ancidcnt taking place on the occasion of 
the Police attack on the bomb factory at Saharanpur in 1929 
On the saying of the AotMal that the revoluiionanes had so 
much atomunuion that they could kill all the policemen and 
escape easily, Shiv Verma replied, ■‘what could they have got 
by killiDg the policemen^ They were fighting after all the 
foreign mien of the Indian people and only killed them?** The 
pblicemen were greatly impressed by this reply With lean 
lolhcircyes some of them replied ‘Ob Babu. what of us? We 
are (he tlave>dogi of our bread Had we died then what? 
After all hundreds of us die even now The life of you people 
IS precious, who are doing something for others’* Another 
policmen slated in agony, that be had no idea that people to 
be arrested were revolutionaries He was told that they were 
going to arrest Kokln^Fannhan Later on these policeaKn 
provided Shiv Verma and his colleagues all legal amenities 
The A'o'wfl/ often used to praise (heir sacrifices for the 
country and he felt ashamed on his betrayal of the nation **• 

There were other poheemeo who also assisted the revo- 
luiionanes either direct^ or laditecily Perhaps the people 
could have never read the detailed account of ‘Bisimrs 
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revolutionary career but for the assMtanee of the police guards 
deputed jn front of the cell where Ram Prasad 'Bismil' was 
kept in Gorakhpur jail after his arresr In the Kakori case, the 
revolutionaries who stayed underground, did their best to 
assist the revolutionaries mside the jail to escape Thty had 
arranged secretly with the police guard, and sent a message 
through him to Ram Prasad ‘Bismil* informing him about 
the date and time when he would be taken away from the 
Gorakhpur Jail On the appointed day at 12 midnight, the 
guard approached and told ‘Bismil* "Wear my clothes and leave 
the place at once” Ram Prasad ‘Bismil’ asked, “What will 
happen to you'^ ’ to which he replied, “You don't worry about 
me Your life is more precious than mine, so try to get away 
What can they do to me? At the most they wiU convict me for 
10 to 12 years, but they will not hang rae*'»> At last Ram 
Prasad ‘Bismil’ put on the clothes of the guard, and walked 
afew steps from his cell, bat stopped and thought it over 
He retraced his steps towards the guard, and started remov> 
tag the clothes. On seeing this the guard wept and touched 
hisfeet and said “Panditji go at once, don’t waste a single 
minute ” He replied,’ No, I will not go 1 have thought it 
over 1 will not Your life is lo danger for my sake It is 
possible they might hang you,”*® The constable tried fus 
utmost to Persuade Ram Prasad ‘Bismir to escape, but it 
was of so avail. The entire scheme failed 

After the shooting at the Jalgoao Coart when Bhagwan 
Das Mahour tried to counsel the poheemen kept for watching 
him and his colleague, in an apologizing manner, bow should 
they sase their posiCioa, a young Musalman policemen replied 
immediately, ‘ Babu, you have rendered a heroic feat Don’t 
be down hearted After all what coold happen to us At the 
most we would be dismissed and sentenced to four or sue 
months impruonment This much we would suffer Afterwards 

239 StBtula And, Blue (Bomb^ 9 JuJr 19^, P 14, coL 2. 

240 Rfi 
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We would malnhln oorjelvM by obtaining a Job somewhw 
chc You do not worry about w ** He concluded by saying* 
"Damn this govcrnwcnt". Hu cotinlenanct was quite normal*** 
other' polfcenm also whispered siradar remarks to coco- 
uragcDhagwandasMahour IntbcjneanlJmelbc police Supenn* 
tendent appeared and ordered them to handcotThtm But they 
were reluctant to do it He. however, persuaded them and 
got himself handenffed When the Police Supcnutcndent wih 
two of bis white Seargenis look him a^ayfrom them, those 
police guards bid him farcwcM, without speaking, through 
their gratifying looks He felt as If that Muslim constable 
was speaking to him, "Draw man. go and embrace the gallows 
With these unfaultenng steps *’•** 

After Dhagat Smgh and hit colleagues were hanged the 
jsil Insp^tor, Muhammad Akbar Khan, met some of his other 
oolleaguei In the Jail who were yet to be convicted and told 
them that as a servant he had the carry out its order but he 
was not happy Now whenever the food was served to him it 
appeared like posion He ended by saying "Damn this exi> 
stcnce which compelled the lolcratioa of slavery" *** 

Pm* 


A certain section of the press also sympathized with 
armed rcsofution There were published short stones, poms, 
playsand cssiys analysing and propagating the violent over- 
throw of Driush rule Whenever any official was murdered, 
the action was extolled Whenever any revolutionary saeri- 
ficedhis life on the gallows, be was eulogized as a courageous 
hero and selfless martyr The pamolie deeds of his life were 
given a wide publicity and the people were exhorted to imbibe 


241. fvomt Kethranaitd /tWiuvufM OfulS, n. 38, p, 305 S«e slsQ 
Sokb Dev Raj. a U, p 159. 

242. liU p 215 

g<5. Yuliptl. SOmitrtIttn. • IS. psit. m, f. 84 
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and pursne the revolutionary creed for national liberation 
from foreign domination The most prominent penodicals and 
journals of the penod were AgraJat, Swarajya, Chani, Klrtl 
Pratap and Prabka During the life time of Ganesh Shanker 
Vidyarthi both the latter journals were harbinger of revolution 
among the Hindi speaking people Vidyarthiji was aJwaj^ afoot 
to see the achievement of independence at every cost It was 
not possible for him to discnmmatc between the different 
means although directed to the same object Every participant 
m the national liberation deserved bis sympathies inespective 
of the fact to which category one belonged 



CHAPTERH 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 


A^Growib of Ecoflomfc Dlsconfenf 

The loss of India, however arising, Hou/<f Be final and 
fatal to us It could not fall to be part of a process which 
would reduce us to the scale of a rninor Power * If, 
guided By eowisels of madness and cowardice disguised as 
false Benevolence, you troop home from Indio >cu will 
find famine to greet you on the horizon 

[fytnston S ChurehlU, Speeches on Indus {London, Sec 
edition, I93j)p 81-2} 

JatTodactUm 

In the postwar period the economic conditions of Indians 
were far from satisfactory Quite a substantial number of them 
remained normally exposed Co scarcities — tll-clad and underfed 
In a statement delivered in the Legislative Assembly during 
those days, G D Birfa, leader of Indian bourgeoisie, alleged 
that India was suffering not from world depression but from 
an internal depression, caused by the poverty of the agncul- 
tnrisls who constituted 75 per cent of the Indian population 
Indian masses wore only 10 yards of cloth per head as compit- 
ed with (8 yeards m pre*war days* Besides, the internal 


t IndUm Leglttatlre Assembly Dtbout (1929) Vol 11, p 2(10, 
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depression was also reflected in the rise of the prices of the 
othernecessities’of lifc.In fact, prices reached a level never before 
touched. If the figures for 1919 were compared with those 
of 1914, it will be found that in the case of rice, the rise ranged 
from 26 per cent in Assam to 73 per cent in the Central 
Provinces. In the case of wheat the lowest increase was 38 per 
cent in Assam and the highest 100 per cent in Ibe Central 
Provinces. Even more serious was the case of millets, which 
were so largely consumed by the poorer classes. The increase 
in prices ranged from 102 percent in the United Provinces 
to 132 per cent in Bombay. Famine and scarcity were declared 
in numerous areas.* The prices generally rose by an average 
of 93 percent since the commencement of the war. The increase 
in piece-goods' was just under 190 per cent for imported goods 
and just over 60 per cent for Indian made goods.* This high 
rise In prices was due partly to the imperialist nature of the 
alien 'regime whose whole energy only ayearago wasvdevoted 
to the destructive work of World War 1. The diversion of a 
large number of people formerly engaged in p'roduction, to 
the army and supply services; and the piling-up of a huge 
additional volume of credit and currency to meet the expendi- 
ture of war led to an enhanced cost of production of practically 
all commodities. Such conditions were bound sooner or later 
to create discontent among Indian people. They caused the' 
“greatest distress and embairassinent’' * to the poorer classes 
and persons living on small 6xed iucomes in the towns; but the 
effect had been felt by every section of the Indian community. 

Agricolture 

^ One of the issues which created economic restlessnes and 
alienated the Indian people was the agrarian policy of the Bri- 
tish Government. She directed all her .attention towards encour- 


2. India bi 1919 tOilcuua, Coveiameot of India, 1920>, p. £S. 

3. Ibid. p. 63. 
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agem'*nt of producing such raw materials as jofe, cotton, 
oilseeds and foodgraiQs with the object of encouraging their 
export to the British market Oo the oth*rs}de, the UK, was 
the moit advanced fndustnal country supplying most of the de- 
mands of fndia for manufactured goods The tarilT legislation 
of the Government of India was mainly motivated to promote 
this system During the period 1873-75 to 1923-26 the quantity 
of Indian trade with U K increased by about Rs 136crorcs 
If Has an amount greater than that transacted with any ofhre 
country* 

Besides metals machinery, ratlj work, railway plant and 
rolling stock the most important article that had contributed 
to the bulk of the Indian import trade with UK was cotton 
products England sras then the biggest cotton textile roanufa 
ctunng country in the world and India was her best customer 
The single article of imported cotton goods occupied more than 
50peree»trof India's total imports from Britain Besides, 
It svas only to the U K that the largest quantify of the 
Indian nw-cotton was exported The figum for 1921 22 were 
5 340 lakh tons worth Rs 5 39$ lakhs as compared for 1909 13 
or4 300 lakh tons worth Rs 3. 327 lakhs • Significance of the 
fact can be measured from a remark made ironically about 
English Imperialism “It said •Chriii’ and meant 'cotton* ”* 

it will not be inappropnale to mention that the alien 
regime showed indi/Terenee towards a satisfjclory organiiation 
of irrigation system which would have been of greater advan- 
tage to the masses of peasantry But the spending of money 
on such projects as served the needs of British capitalists 
was obviously more importaot to the British adminisiraton 
than the requirements of the Indian peasants The slow deselop 
ment of Irrigation is evident from the following table 


5. Jtnitw «/ Traite ef Mia fn 1921 22, Tt^le 1, p 41 

6. JiLL 

7 Wilhelm Ropke, IwerMtloMl OfSrr oni Efcwmle htftrotlan 
(JbiUaad. 19J?;, p IJ? 
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Irrf^fed Axtas of Briflsb India’ 

Year Million Acres PreccDtage of colliyaied nreas 

1912^13 49 22 21 8 

1 921-22 SO 98 £2 

It IS tnj® that this caltivated area under irrigation in 
India was of the largest proportion as compared to an^ 
countrj ID thenorM But the factors hhe natural potentiaJit) 
of imgation m the country, rainfall, population and the per- 
centage of the ^ople depending on agricuKore, should also 
be tatea into consideration In a conolry lilc India where 
rainfall is seasonal and that too onceriam, and not sufltcient 
m major parts of her icmtory;^ where, being densely popu- 
lated, there ate ttciuired large ngratian prodnets to feed 
Its teeming JOilliOflS. aad/iMllf, trhene owrf than 7S per cent 
of the p*ople dspeaded ta lbo>e days on agriculture for 
their surstval, because it was not only their mam but 
also the only means of livelihood, the sa d cultivated area 
under imgaitaa was not adeqjate to mtt all th** require* 
meats of uaiivestheo. Moreover, the British Administration 
showed no mclmation of dtstnbuting irrigation facilities over 
clunatically vonerable regions like those of Oujatzt, Myaore 
Andhra, Orusa, etc Besides, the Govammenl also did not 
make irrigation factbiies available at low cost that an average 
peasant could afford, e g , coastrvctioa of tabeweUs, UnJes 
and resenoirs in the village itself 

Problem of IndostiializstiOQ 

There was cxiitiog a powerful public opinion that the 
future of India d-rended on ladustnalization Eveiyosewas 

S. K. T> uid K. 3 Khasfcma. Wratih oti Taxo^ie CapaetiT 
t>f India (Bcfflbay, 1923,. p 315 For futibtr study see Seleeted 
^etks cf JamaSer LeHiehm \,QrvsA Loegaun 1972) VoL B, 
p 237 
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inxiouj that the country should be progrciuvcly made self- 
lufTiaenl But to the Dninh people, especially the ruling 
agencies, indusfnaltzatioa appeard a ' false beacon as a means 
of regeneration The policy oftlntith Government towards 
India had throughout been believed to be dictated by the 
interests of the British traders, manufacturers and financiers 
It was at the Instance of these vested interests that the plan of 
rnduttnalizitton was seriously obstructed 

Cornnineni altitude can be tram) in the building up of 
railway Industry An Indian company was started for the 
manufacture of locomotives with a gnarantee from the Govern- 
ment that they would purchase « certain proportionoflocomod- 
ves produced by them. Shortly afterwardsthe Government found 
that there was a surplus of locomotives in the country and so 
they were not needed any mote. But withm two >'ears it-was 
found that there really was a shortage of locomotives tn the 
country, and orders were at once placed tn Europe and else- 
where forced by the circumstances the owners of the loco- 
motive industry converted it into a wagon factory, and the 
Government promised to purchase b considerable quantity at 
staled intervals Out here again history repeated ilself and 
the company ceased to eaisi •• 

It IS interesting to recall that the temporary liberalism 
introduced In ibcir attitude by the British Government during 
World War I, when Tata Iron and Srecl Industry nos encourag- 
ed, was revened later on** The administration neither 
encouraged nor gave any active support to the opening of new 
Industries The fiscal Commission of 1921 had recommended 
the creation of TarifT Boards for the purpose of deciding the 


$ Sttnter R«d Mla—Tkt Nt^ Fkm (loixSon. 192Z) p r07 
to For fartber studs see K.M PutUar tnd A i^nhaS, ed., TSe 
Volcr of Frttdam StiMtd Sp*teh€t of fi MoilM Ntho (Vew 
THtbl. t9fi1), p 456. 

1 | S^9 Iwilo In !920, p 92 Mia In 1933 U,pp \n^*. 
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applicaljon ofibe policy of discriinjflaie portcciion m respect 
of Iron and Sfeelladusiry andsome other Industries Jamna Das 
Dwarkadas, a prommeat raemher of the Leg’sls*''® Assem- 
bly in those daj^ from the Bombay Cit>, alleges that the alien 
regime foreseeing the future consequences and having known 
the fact that (he defence of Empire during war penod depend- 
ed to a considerable extent upon (be supplies of Tatas, launched 
strong mo\e to ruin the Tatas, by secretly intfueneing the peo- 
ple to withdraw their deposits and to force them to sell it to 
some Bntish concern ** The request made by the Tatas to 
enable them to obtain a loan from abroad of Rs 4 crorcsby 
the Government guaranteeing that loan, was turned down by 
the Administration 

Tatas were left with no alternative than either to 
liquidate their concern or to let it pass on to British concerns 
The timely help of Rs 2crore$ on loan basis by the Maharaja 
of Gwalior, saved the situation for the moment “ 

Ontherecommendattionofthelodustnal Commission in 
February 1921, the Secretary of State sanctioned onl> the creat 
ion of a Central Department of loduslnes m the Governmeot 
of India, The mam functions of the department »trc confined 
to deal with industrial exhibitions, central institutions for 
industrial training, the geological survey of India, etc It did 
nothing for the opening of new industries which needed subs- 
tantial finances, and Indian businessmen alone were not in a 
position to afford them without any subsidy from the Gosem- 

12. ffefiru Brih Centmaty Seurtnlr, a cottectioa of tnbtrtes 

aod reffecuoos (New Deths, Crotetuix Ooiamiuee. I?61), p I2I 
t3 Oa tbs oiber buut, tbe Aosoal Report of tbs AOmsotstniim 
shows that the Gcrenunent was readp to aive iotot loans to TaUS 
But a careful pennal of the mateml shows that the Admmistraum 
attached tsch ttnogs to such toa&s that it wu atmosl impossible 
to take advactage of such oSm. For further study tee InJla bt 
(Calcutta. Ooreromeot of toiiia) pp 54-5 
]4 Mctflal Nefaa Blrxh CaKeftarjSontnir, o. 12, p 
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mcnl of fndij** The apathy of the alien regime lowardi 
induitmlizadon ii alio reflected (n the export import trade 
figures of the yean 1918 20 *• 

The development of Indian industries » as further obsrtuct* 
ed by the penetration and control of indigenous enterprises by 
British mercantile and eapilalm classes According to Joan 
Deaucharopappoinied by the Labour Research Department m 
CngUnd to study the contemporary Indian economic situation, 
this was done in many ways Hrst, by the establishment m 
1921 of the Imperial Dank of India by amalgamating all the 
Brestdency Oanks flnaneed by the British capital and exercising 
control over all Indian banks, and through them, indirectly 
over other indigenous concerns firms and enterprises Secondly, 
by the transference of English companies to the Indian register 
and their foundation as Indian domiciled, and by the iavatment 
of English capital (fl companies already registered in India'* 
And thirdly, by absorbing the Indian controlled concerns by 
British enterprise'* 

Among these three issues the first one is of special sigmfi- 
canee and hence needs elaboration The control of India by 
British finance capital and Iaiter*s investment in (be construction 
of railwaj-s, roads, irrigation system, postal services and a num 
her of such other enterpnses, required the penetration by Bntish 
banking and loan companies to India Moreover, the control of 
Indian banking system was oecestiUted by the Bntish interest 
In controlling indigenous indusirialixation According to 
Indian experts, by 1921 (bere nw functioning rn India 18 
foreign banks financed by alien (predominantly British) capital 
With a paid up capital of nearly 92. 000, 000'* 

ti* iiJJJi iCalOUU l?24) p »« 

1$ Mia In 19X> (Csfculti, 1931) pp 8«>9 
17 Joan Beauchamp has not ctaboiaied tliEs point by iKintratioo- 
Vt. (naa. QcutrJiamis, StW&k fripvitetCm ts. 
p 49 

t9 Tht Indian Ctntrat Bankbtz EmpJry Commiat* I93t (^bnitca 
Oovernmenl of India, f9J() Vol F. part ft, p ItJ 
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The predominant issue for the British mercantile classes 
ivaa to develop the banking facilities tn India rapidly but simu* 
itancously obstructing the growth of a powerful competing 
Indian capitalism Only after a few years of the crisis m 1913- 
17 (when nearly 67 Indian banks became the victims losing 
mote than half of the total paid up capital of all the banks 
that survived the crisis) (here occurred the crisis of 
1919 25 Nearly 83 banks failed, involving a loss of Rs 
480 7 lakhs of paid up capital ** They did not receive 
the support m the crisis phase by the Presidency Banks which 
were fully assisted by the Dnlisb Government out of public 
funds This discnminatofy attitude and practice against the 
Indian-controlled banks produced a considerable discontent 
among the Indian capitalist classes 

Like the Indian banks the Indian controlled concents 
were also gradually absorbed by British firms Due to the 
direct competition with the Bntisfa firms as well as the world 
depressioQ many industrial entetprises like the Feamsutar 
Locomotive Company and the South Indian Locomotive Work- 
shops and others were liquidated as they were not in a posit- 
ron to face British cooipetitioo. But other coocerns, for exam- 
ple, lead, cement, leather and paper, were forced to pave the 
way for the penetration ofEngbsb capital with its subsequent 
control of them. 

Transport 

It was also felt by Indians that there was no proper 
distribution of transport and connnuntcatioa fambties Here, 
it must be noted that from the global statistics one might 
be justified in claiming that, for instance, the growth of railway 
mileage during the twenties was substantial. Till 1923 the 
total mileage was around 37,000 miles,® and thesame in 1929 

20 Dlreeiory of Banking la IwUa, Poklstem, Burma and Ceylon, 1953 

(M&dm. 195J),. pp 19-20 
It India In 1922 23, p t7« 
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was nearly 41,000 miles ** This should compare very favourable 
with the situation in iS72 when the total railway mileage was 
near about 5,400 miles ** 

However, if one considers only three aspects of this 
development, it should not be difficult to appreciate not only 
the meagrencss of development but also its harmful consequen 
CCS First, the civic needs of transportation were grossly 
neglected became quite apparent from Ibe finding of the 
Report of the Railway Committee presided over by Sir William 
Acwortb ** Secondly, the above consequence flowed directly 
from the fact (hat most of the railway network was laid out 
mainly with a view to serving the interests of British Admini 
Stratton and the organized industry and foreign trade m wrhich 
the British capital dominated Thirdly, in direct contradiction 
to the experience of British lavcstraerts m Railway m other 
conntrics like Argentina m India these invesUoenls led to 
or rather contributed to the disintegration of the small scale 
and sillage industries thus creating more unemployment 
and distress ** One may be justified m suspecting that even 
Ibough the intelligent British administrators could have easily 
anticipated (he advv.rsc consequence of (he direct confrontation 
of Iheir supenor techniques of production with Ibe traditional 


22. India in 1928 29 p 148 
23 JndJa In J922-3J, p. 178 
2A Ibid p 181 

25 ^ Iflt&cArgentise, tfaera{I«>jra«iiusiet*thsi3o for where- 
vtr (t eocs It entirely tnnsfonns (be economic and produaive 
eond lions of the country ** See A B Martineze and M Lc«an 

The Artfntlnt la the Twentieth Crnrar^ ( London 1911) 

p 108 

26 Wehaveit on the autboiityof Mr L. }L JenVs that the railways 
in India * did not five rise to » flood of satellite innovations** and 
' dfstfoyed more empfoymenf opporroofrt'es (e g ib traditional 
vtllace fndusirJesJ than HI opened up ^ See L H fenks • British 
Experience with Poreijn Investments**, Journal of Etonomie fflr- 
lory, 1944, Supplement, p 75 
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Indian mdustsies, the absence of any measures to protect 
thelatter might be due to wilful negbgence 

As for road transport development, somewhat similar 
criticism can be made Between 1916 and 1923 the mileage 
of metalled roads increased from 54,000 to only 55,000 
and that of unmetalled roads for the same period increased 
from 142,000 to 144,000 ” So the total road mileage increased 
by some 3,000 miles or by I 5 pet cent ** This mileage was 
ID itself not indicative of the road facilities available to 
the mass of Indian peasantry especially in famme areas, 
hilly areas and other ecanomically vulnerable areas 

Trade 


Most of the trade still depended to a considerable 
extent on Bniish shipping Secondly, most of the firms 
engaged in the commercial transactions from Indian side were 
still predominantly British concerns and so were the exchange 
banks Moreo\er, due to the political and economic subordi- 
nation of India to her, Britain had enjoyed a preponderant 
position in Indian foreign trade with other countries Though 
Britain was no longer occupymg the monopolistic position in 
India’s foreign trade, still as late as 1920 21 there was 41 8 
per cent and id 1925-26, 32 I per cent share of her m the 
total trade of India” One particular fact worth noting in 
this connection was that the share of BntaiD had always 
been large in imports than exports The percentage share of 
Britain in India’s import and export trade was as follows” * 


27 India bi 1919, a 2, p 74 
23 India tn 1922 23. p 17S 

29 1 ^ 5. 

30 Sabbu Chandra Bose, cd , Swadesh and Bayeott, a collectioa of 
SiaiistrcsoaTrade(Ca]cu{U,l931j,pp 3 and 6 
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Year 

Imports 

Exports 

J9J3~14 

641 

234 

1925—26 

514 

21 9 

1926-27 

47* 

214 

1927—28 

47 7 , 

25 0 

1928—29 

44 7 

21 4 


According to Subhas Dose the United Kingdom continued 
to control more than halfof the total trade in Ind/aa imports 
and occupied by far the most important position * 

The British trade and Goancial interests were having 
decisive control overTadfa’s export and import trade These 
interests were backed by the Dntisb Go\emmeni which adopted 
measures particularly favourable to then) For instance, the 
fixation of a particular exchange rate for the Indian rupee in 
terms of Ontish pound sterling had cniciat sigtiifieance m 
enhancing the gams of the British trading and financial intere- 
sts as well ns the British administration The rupee exchange 
rate was fixed at I s fid because for each one rupee repatriated 
by these interests to the Home country le UK the Indian 
people paid 2<1 more** ffuadreds of crorcs of rupees were 
Uken out of the country by the simple process of manipulat- 
ing the exchange rate After reading the Currency Commiss- 
ion Report, Gandbyi was greatly perturbed and tned to under- 
stand Its mysteries by advcrtisiog in Feimg Mia “Wanted a 
Teacher” 

Flseal Policy of the British CoTerament In India 

In the prevailing ecotwouc conditions the British Govern- 
ment m India realiicd quite a substantial revenue from the 
public During the period of 1919 to 1926 the average of 

31 7 S Brfaht, n. S, p too 

32. O & Jsthtr aod K. O Jtlhar. Mian Ecenomfet (Oxford tTnf 

versity Press, 1957} p 64. 
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the annual revenue was nearly Rs ISOcrores »* This annual revc 
nue could meet the local requirements satisfactorily But 
quite a substantial amount of it was spent on items not being 
of direct public utility, t g , military expenditure, hea \7 salaries 
and pensions to the Ovfl Servants of Boglisb ongiQ. 

Uke the pre 1919 period, there eontinned the annual 
dram of Indian money which was an absolute loss to the coun- 
try The most considerable part of the dram s^as constituted 
by the Government of India's Home charges They were not 
entirely matched by any correspondmg receipts by India. One 
of the Items of the Home Charges si'as repayment of the debt 
It may be recalled that doe to the heavy and extravagant exp- 
enditure there began to pile np a debt during British rule The 
figure of nearly Rs. 105 crotts dunng Company's role had 
reached over Rs, 300 crorcs m the twenties of the current 
century** In 1929-30 the total debt figured more thaoRs. 
1,050 croies, nearly Rs 540 crores was kept m Bntam, 
bearing an mterest offrom2) to 5| percent.** Besides the 
repaymest of the debt, there were also other items of expend- 
iture kadmg to the dram of Indiao wealth. The table on the 
opposite page provides an analytical account under pnocipal 
heads of tbs expenditure of the Cavemm'nt of India incurred 
in- England.** 

33-^ Wifl ta 1919 and 1925^ fottarog p 57 and p 123 

34 Sbab aod Khimbm. n. 3, 273 

35 Staatieal Mtlraeu for BrbUh btHa 1924^ to I93S-34 (Delhi, 
Covercoecl of ladu, 393fi) pp 357 a&d 3$4-^ 

36. K. T Shah & K. 3 KhsmbatL n. II, p 273. 

Ii toar be tree that ost of the ulana received by the Bnttsh 
tevilaad culitary peT S Ot ae lfcrtfce Rn i cea rei^eredta lodaaczable 
poitum amid have bees spent fa Ttvii« itsstf, which usdoubtedlr vroold 
add to the Isdiaa i c co ags Etet It u obviooslr impossible, if cot posi- 
tively ndmloos, to hazard a ^sets ss to the qmntiuuve aspects of the 
eiSire pro position (For fenhex study of Eeocenue explcttitjoa see 
SeUatd Works of JowoharhaSthrm. (Oneol Loi«maa 1972), VoL It, 
P 2fi2I 
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But It may also be pointed out that the table Ogures ex* 
eluded the Home charges of the Provincial Governments vvhtch 
amounted to Rs 246 lakhs according to the Revised Estimates 
of 1923-24 Altogether, then, the total amount drained 
from India due to political causes could not be less than 50crores 
Eminent economists Shab and Khambata characterized these 
Home Cbargesas “amortgagechargeon our national income ”** 
Besides the Home charges, the annual dram also reflected m the 
form of fl) payments of interest on foreign capital invested m 
India, (2) payments made, directly or indirectly, on account of 
the shipping services, (3) payments on account of commissions 
for hanking and allied services in connection with foreign over 
seas trade, (4) profits and earnings of foreign merchants, profess- 
ional men, civil and military, who were not permanently dom 
iciled in India, (5) remittances of the profits from railways 

Fiscal Autonomy in Practice 

It IS true that in the Montford Scheme of 1919 the auN 
hors had inserted certain provisioas under which the fiscal 
autonomy should have been introduced But the overall prev- 
ailing political aad constitutional structure of the country a/lcr 
the introduction of the Refonns was such that when the sche 
me was implemented it led to the gathenng of an impression 
m the Circles of Indian economic experts that the fiscal aut- 
onomy was just in theory and name and not in practice. For 
instance, K. T Shah, who is considered one of the topmost 
experts of Indian ecooonuc affairs observed that given the com- 
position of the provincial legislature, it was improbable m the 
consciousness of political power and a sense of governmental 
responsibility to develop The fault lay much more largely m 
the Very rootsof the constitution prescribed by the Act of 1919 
ei^oncoua witdadbunsd riieodjective oi' progressive 
responsibility m the governance of India, the authors of the 
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Reforms Scheme contented themselves with haif-hearted retpon- 
sibjlifyintheprovjaces. Theiystcra of Dyarchy, Shah added, 
In which a certain natnher of the most important departments 
of Government were excluded from the scope of Ministerial 
responsihility, brought in the charge of the Indian Ministers 
only such departments which enjoyed “very little effective 
power. And if any Department provided some scope for 
natioo'building ectirieies, (he finaacia) conditions in almost 
every province were such that no real improvement could be 
effected. The Executive or non-respomible branch of the 
Government, held a “fint mortgage on the pmviRcial porse”; and 
their departments consumed more than half the Provioeial 
revenues" The Governor had extraordinary powers of certi- 
fication of the Budget or of any tax, should the Legislature in 
a homogeneous province refuse to be docile When these 
ordinary powers were thought to be jnc/Ticjent, they could 
suspend (he entire constitution at they did more than once in 
Bengal, or (he Central Provinces, between 1921-30 

Continuing his criticism K T Shah added that the Gover- 
nor-General, again, had still more oTcf-riding powers Hii per- 
mission was essential before (he introduction of any legislative 
measure of importance in a provincial council, and his assent 
indispensable for transforming any enactment of a provincial 
legislature into a valid law. He enjoyed powers of promulgal- 
'ing ordinances overidinglhe law of thccoanity For close 
upon 4 years (t930-3-l) fndis was for all practical purposes 
governed by ordinances From 1921, when the Reforms Sche- 
me was implemented, to 1927 (be provincial Covemments bad 
to make monetary contributions in aid of the Central Finances; 


40. LlXewlie (n bit lubmlnloa to tfaa Muddfman Commiiiee C Y. 
CfiinUmant. a Ubent fflflistcr fa (/ P , comphioed that merred 
OeptORKnls |Ot all Ihe 001 x 7 lh «7 required, before the tnuferred 
tide could obtain what was meemfr needed by ft. [Ciied in R. K. 
Atcarwat, f/ati«naf Aforrmm/ 4 ConiHiia(atat Peytfopment In 
fnJla <Kew Delhi, 1967), p l28| 
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aod tboQgU these were stopped frota and al^ that date, the 
sources of menue left lothe provioces, and the hnutations 
imposed by the Devolution Rules, were such that no pronnos 
could really embark upon of initiating truly development pro- 
jects The central, and final authority Tested undoubtedly 
with the Govemratal of India, who were m no department 
responsible to the Indian Legishtoie bat who were responsible 
to the Secretary of Slate for India, a British Chbmet Minister 

Continuing his observations the Indian expert farther 
remarked that the devices, again in the Provtnaal as well as 
the Central legislature, of a nominated element and of an 
Upper House in the Central Government, which containedan 
official majority, and could be made more luboussive than the 
legislative Assembly, made the expression of Indian opinion 
on given problems but of little real effect. The bulk of the 
CeotralBudget was totally non votable, and that portion, which 
was the onticaUy subject to the vote of the egislative Assem* 
bly, could. Id the eseot of an advene vote in that body, be 
always adjusted to the liking of the Govemor-CeneTal by (he 
device of certificatioD There was, likewise, the provision m 
IheActof I9l9,of the two chambers -of the Central l*g«lat- 
ure Sitting together in the event of dmenting opinion m 
respect to any first class piece of legiiJatioQ, bnt Goveniment 
seldom ntilized this power, as (hey found certification more 
easy and effective, thus concluded K. T Shah ^ 

Mfiitary Expendirore 

But there was also the item of military expenditure which 
became a subject of strong cnUctsm by Indians It was 
alleged by them (hat a large share of public finance was also 
sfKnt over keeping India under subjugation The total stren 
gth of the British Regular and Temtonal Army was 56,551 m 
1919 20** There was also a British Volunteers Auxiliary 
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Force of about 29,000 The "Rt^al Air Force m India comp- 
mcd six squadrons, with more than 80 British officers and 600 
British and Indians of other ranks ** AH of them were paid 
from the Indian treasury One British soldier ttas estimated to 
cost between three and four times as much as an Indian sol- 
dier The total expenditure on defence services was calculated 
at not less than Rs 62 20 crotts In 1921-22, Rs 55crorcsm 
1928 29, *» as compared withRs 2611 croresjn 1913I4** It 
figured over 40 per cent of the total expenditure according to 
the Budget estimates The comparable amount for British 
defence budget during those years was only 12 per cent 

For incurring anually high expenses for military purposes 
the British made constant strenuous claim that they were in 
India for her protection The Indian people, they declared, 
could not protect themselves and so (hey were unselfishly 
rendering (hem this great service When Indians complained 
about the proportion of the national revenues incurred for 
military expeditions the reply was given that they should not 
do so, all this expense was for, their nelfare, and it was 
far less than what would be incuned by them if the British 
were not here and they had to protect themselves Indians 
should be profoundly (haoLful to Britain for this powerful 
protection Such statements were resented by the Indians 
bitterly Their reply jij intcipreted by J T Suaderlaad, an 
American sympathiser, used to be 

Bntish, Instead of being (heir protector, is a usurper 
that has deprived them of their dearest possessions 


43 Juwant Siosh.cd , Indian ArmtdForett Ynr Book 19SS (Bombay, 
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native Indian Rather, the Indian appeared a stranger jn his 
ownhomeland The fact of being a subject, and therefore in- 
ferior, race obstructed his ethical and mental growth He Jest 
initiative, lacked determination, and slavishly imitated his 
rulers Being a poor and indiscriminate mutator, he was made 
the butt of an ridicule 

Among the national reformist leaders who protested 
vehemently acamst the economic policies of British Imperialism 
Gandhiji was the most prominent He opposed the imposition 
of excise duty on cotton goods solclj m the interests of Lanca 
shire He advocated its repeal Its perpriuation appeared to 
him a “badge of subservience”** on India It may be recalled 
that on the advice of Gandhiji, Pandit Motilal Nehru moved 
amotion in the Central Legislature and succet*ded in removing 
the burden of excise duty on cloth manufactured m India by 
Indian mills He also further carried through a proposal to 
provide adequate protection to Indian industry by having a 
rtvenuc duty on all foreign imported cloth (Similar success was 
also achieved in the case of cement industry) Besides, there 
were other members in the Central Assembly who demanded 
the nationalization of railways** Outside the legislature 
Gandhiji appealed to the people for the organization of an 
effectively powerful public opinion for the full protection of 
cotton indosliy in India- To achieve this obj“ctive he gave the 
slogan of boycott of foreign cloth In hts view u was not purely 
a vindictive measure It was an oppsitioa really not to the 
foreign cloth, bat to the “poverty and paupensm” which its 
importation brought with it In hts view, the movement of 
boycott was essential for nabonal existenc- as breath was for 
life ** He also called upon the m'reantile class to sell all 
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foreign cloth already stocked jn India, preferably to alien 
purchasers and keep all cotton for home use The inifl owners 
were advised to organize their mils as national trusts He also 
advised them to regulate their profits and to manufacture 
prmcipaliyfor the Indian market *» 

But the most rational ecposition of British Impenahsm 
bas-donthe scientific processor historical materialism, was 
made in the course of their General Siatcm*nt by 13 Commu- 
nists accused m the hfeerut ‘Conspiracy* Case The signatories 
remarked 


The state in India is the weapon of a naked class 
dictatorship, the dictatorship of the British Bourgeoisie 
Its form js absolutist Not only the form but the actual 
operation of the state machine is exclusively in the interests 
of the British Bourgeoisie Lenin m the discussion of the 
subject of Imperialism gives after an economic analysis the 
definition ‘ “Irapenalisra is capitalism in that phase of 
development in which the domination of monopolies and 
Finance^Cspital has established itself in which the export 
of capital has acquired very great importance, m which the 
division of the world among the big international trusts 
has begun, in which the partitron of nil the territories of 
the earth among the great capitalist powers has been com- 
pleted ” This JS the essence of Imperialism considered from 
an economic point of view ** 


53 [bfd 
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on earth She refuses to giw these back, and therefore, 
the foreign nation which, far from than any other, 
they need to be protected from, is Britain herself 
Britain, a faraway power, having no just claim on ns 
and no right to be on our soil, has conquered us, is 
holding us in subjection against our will All that 
Britain's army and navy do for India IS to make more firm 
her gnp on us *• 

The Indian mercantile and capitalist classes too be^me 
more and more restive and antagonized under the impact of 
the British attitude The development of nationalist movement 
on a wider scale gave impetus to them to raise a strong protest 
against the prevailing incompatibilities of their economic 
existence They tended to weld together the forces in India 
which were caimical to foreign rule 

To arouse people's consciousness abont the unbalanced 
position of Indian economy the experts on economic affairs 
tried to trace (he origin of (be problem by writing articles 
pamphlets, leafteCs and booklets Besides, there were also 
published a number ofbooks detailing the excesses committed 
by the early rulers of the East India Company m India. In 
1924 there appeared the second volume of Major B D Basu's 
book Rise of the Christian Power in India Inspired by the 
growing fervour of nationalism the anther exposed in the book 
the conduct of the East India Company and its principal 
ofScers, civil and mnitary, and the cnmmal policy pursued 
by them He proved bis eonfMition by quoting chapter and 
verse from official correspondence and despatches nie millions 
of rupees taken away from India since the establishment of 
the British power in India, the bribery, corruption, specula 
tion, robbery, embezzlement were desenbed in detail AH this 
stimng and provoking descnption of plunder and loot, moral 
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depravity and national humiliation were although a painful 
reading, yet they played an hiitonea! role in making people 
politically conscious of fhetr past and present. TTie picture of 
the evils of colonialism culminating m material exploitation 
of Indians and moral degeneration of the Imperial roasters 
had also been remarkably presented by George Orwell in bis 
novel Burmese Days Flory, the sell<ritical Englishman ques 
tioned the “usefulness” of British rule — 

Bosh, my dear Doctor We teach young men to 
drink whisky and play rootball f admit, but precious 
little else Look at our schools factories for cheap clerks 
Wc VC never taught a single useful manual trade to the 
Indians We’ve even crushed various industries Where 
are the Indian roushus now’ Back in the forties or there 
abouts they were bmldiog sea going ships m India, and 
manning them as well Now you couldn’t build a seaworthy 
fishing boat there la the eighteenth century the Indians 
cast guns that were at any rate up to (he European stan* 
dard Now alter we’ve been m India a hundred and fifty 
years, you can't make so much as a brass cartridge case 
in (he whole continent The only Eastern races that have 
dovcioped at all are the mdepcodent ones I won’t instance 
Japan, but take the case of Siam ** 

Orwell thus appeared to contend that British Imperialism 
m Its philasophrcalcomiotatioa was not founded os humanis- 
tic idea of giving assistance to (he under privileged, but 
rather emerged from Britain’s assumed moralliability for ml 
ing over an alien race He was highly critical oF such an app 
roach, it 'was, he emphasized, detrimental to good human rela 
tionships It culminated m what E M Forster defined ‘the 
undeveloped heart” on the part of th- Imperialists, thereby 
creating a sharp cleavage between the foreign ruler and the 


^9 Ceorge Orwell, Burmese Dots (New York, Harpers, 1934), p 249. 
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Give me Khadt and r\nli gne you Swaraj Kkadi wiU 
bring sahatton to the untouchables and Khadt )ij// maintain 
the Hindu hfuslim unity Hand spun yam must be as 
current among us are small coins 

[The Historic Trial of Mahatma Ghandhi A collection of 
his writings and speeches^ (Fyzabad, 1922), pp 44 5] 

According to the e^tramtsts IQce Shah and Khambata, 
the average income for a day of an Indian 'was believed to be 
in the twenties nearly one anna and six pies * But in the 
estimation of the nationalist leaders these statistics were 
misleading because the average income was worked out from 
the figures of the income of the poor person as also of the 
Viceroy and the millionaires lo tfaeir view the actual income 
could, tberefore, be hardly three pice per head * In these 


I K. T Sbah ioO K. J Ktuabsts, nettlih and Taxable Cap^ltf 
of India (Bombay, 1924), p 200. 

2. FijiiTes ated m an article by Caodhiii m Tetag India, dated 17 
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circumHances if they could aupnkraent that income by even 
three pice, pointed out the aational ieaders hie Candhiji, 
m'th the ujiscance of producing kha£, couid they not be right 
in denoting the C&vilAo their^cotv of plenty".* It would be 
making ofjust and equitable diitnbution of income. Thein-' 
itiatora of khadl also argued that {t could provide bread and 
cloth to starving villagers, livelihood to beggars and digniiied 
profession to the prostitutes and those whose modesty was 
otherwise exposed to the evil designs of the lustful individuals. 
The spinning wheel was claimed to have the power of demolish-' 
ing "devil’s workshops" by keeping engaged (he miods of per* 
sons who were practically idle and iincmplo)ed for four months 
in a year. A passionate su^^rterof Ihadi wrote to Gandhfjl 
in August 1925 that it was the only insurance against poverty 
whkh was "killing the body and the soul of the nation" for at 
least as far as illiterate millions were concerned there could 
be no question of the "soul without the body".* 


(pmlovT footnote eooild.) 

leek tad ke; [For deUiled siody tec Pana Sthpl. 'Tbote 
Ftbuloui Auf Itbl lewth**. Timer ISVeat/ (New Delhi). I Octoher 
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deoiled Study tee Ptvan Stiictl.'*'nie Kicbest klea la lodia**, TbiKt 
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ITie nauonlists also conteadcd t&at a nation that v,-as 
starving could have very little initiative left m it. The introd* 
uction of any reform by a foreign regime appeared to it sheer 
camoiiSage “That winter of despair can only be”, wrote 
Gandhiji, “(umed into the sunshine of hope” for the millions 
only through ffcarlrha ’ Such an achicscment would be noth- 
ing less than an economic revolution 

To stop the reckless waste of human energy and to over- 
come the state almost of suspended animation, Gandhiji gave 
the call to revive indigenous economic life by turning esery 
home into a spinning mill and esery village into a weaving mill 
This was the essential mission of the people if the nation want- 
ed to survive It was really tragic that being second onlv to 
America tn cotton-growicg couotries India did not have suIBci- 
ent cloth fortes people According to him (he spinning wheel 
was the expression not of “commercial war” but of “commer- 
cial peace” In the absence ot sciHeieDt number of nulls to 
produce the needed cloth the band woven and band-spun 
yasa must be encouraged. Haod-spinmog would assist in 
lowering the price of the yam produeded by the mills and sold 
at fabulous profits Moreover, it would also reduce the amount 
of money which was nearly 60 crores in 1919 sent out of 
India for baying the cloth * The cootiouation of the imported 
foreign cloth at such a high rate, had deprived the Indian 
weaver and spmser of that amount jear after year, without 
pracucally providing him any alternative job Besides, AiAadi 
would evolve and remodel national life on the ideals of simpli- 
city India would not then be dragged into the orbit of impena- 
lism built upon exploitation of the weaker races, and the admi 


5 S^adi, a, 2, p 6. See ilsa tfie Story of Msslim lidy wearer is 
Panipu 10 1920 lebted by Kbswaja Ahmad Abbas. ‘Vouare 
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ssion into a giddy raasttnalistic civilization supported by naval 
and air forces that had made the peaceful hving almost unpos« 
sible 

To popularize khadt, Gandhiji's paper Yeung India 
reminded the Indian p'^ple about the days of antiquity when 
khadi was the dress of the nation at large The old Patels and 
Deshmukhs, Choudhanes and Land>ardars looked respectable 
when dressed m home spun khadi The late Vidyasagar took 
pnde in wearing throughout his life the khadi cloth There 
were available instances of innumerable villages taking a great 
pride in the fact that they had to import nothing but salt in the 
whole round of the six seasons A small village could make 
terms with its self respect, dignity and independence '' 

There also appeared a number of booklets hktVedmen 
Charkte, detailing the significance of spinning wheel loVcdic 
times when sptaamg and weaving were regarded as sacrifice 
and commanded the protecting care of the elders * To pcpul* 
anze khadi among the Muslims an annonymous Muslim 
wnter quoted references from the Prophet who said 
that “the best occupation for a belicvmg woman is 
the Charkha “* Commentiog on the above in his book Kita 
bun Najah (Book of Salvation), Sheikh Ebrahim Saifee had 
stated 150 years ago that the inventor of (he charkha had made 
the lustrument a replica of the physical world It represented 
the world in miniature Did not Kabir, himself a weaver, 
immortalize the art m bis inspiring poemsT^® 

As result of this intensive propaganda quite a large 
number of people belonging to various comunities agreed to 
put on only national cloth, which gradually became the fash 
lOfl all round Spuming became oWigatory on all representa- 

7 p An-95 

8 Young India ((927 2S) a selected coUectloa of vnciags and spee' 
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live Congressmen The potentialities of khadi in the building 
up of national life v?cre shown to be quite omnipotent- The 
simplicity of khadi ail round inspired people to give up 
luxurious tastes and soft calico like a soldier m a battle To 
achieve progress they were to discard the arrogation of super- 
iority and consequent callousness to the sufferings of tlm 
unfortunate countrymen The leaders of the Congress 
thus vainly hoped that the khadi was to affect real unity 
between the various communities of India by making them 
interdependent Pandit Madan Mohan Mataviya vainly pledged 
not to rest until the Ranis and the Mahoranis sit behind the 
handlooms and weaie cloth for (he nation He advised (hem 
to^follow the illustration of Aurangzeb who prepared lus 
own caps In his view even the queens of Europe, before tbe 
jotroduciioo of nachmety, spun yarn and considered it a noble 
and respected profession** Such persuasions did bear some 
insignificant results when women like Mrs Kanekbai Bahadur 
ji, the Begum Saheba of Junjtra and her sister Mn Atia 
Begtua Rahiman abo undertook to learn spinning Some 
women of bourgeois and feudal origin who bad never worn 
anything but the finest silk or Dacca muslin and who proba- 
bly could not bear the weight of h»vy coarse khadi, did 
appear m kbadi drees but only during the celebrations of the 
National Week or political conferences of the Congress and 
the parades of tbe national volunteer corps Their kkaddar 
dress appeared to impress their audiences more than their 
speeches and songs Gradually some of these women also 
introduced khadi m their domestic use Tbe preparation of 
toweb, wipers, teak cloth, satebeb, bedsheets, holdalls, carpet 
pieces cushions, covers for furniture, etc with khadi cloth was 
gradually introduced It was taken by the Congress leaders 
as nothing but a “silent yet effective revolution” m the country** 
There are abo instances when in theGurudwaras and festi 
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vitfcs jfl the mosques the foreign silk cloth was substituted by 
the iftorfi cloth It had become one of the essential objects of 
Pratishihant It js also true that jr£a<ff ameliorated to some extent 
the conditions of untouchables by making it possible to find 
a market for the yam spun by them It also provided 
employment to a large number of blind people on a consider 
able scale They got a great consolation out of this work 
This transformation had led the blind to believe that every 
thread he was spinning would make a sigiuficaat contribution 
to the task of national reconstruction An annonymous cones* 
pondent gave expression to ibe blindmen's sentiment by 
despatching the following verse of Helen Hunt Jackson to 
Young India in August 1923 

I know not why, but 1 an snre*- 
that, time and place, 

In some great fabric to endure 
Past tune and race, 

My threads will have, so from the first 
though blind, I never felt acermt^* 

To popularize Khadi the Congress workers sold it on the 
roads and streets Prominent leaders like C R Das and Motilal 
Nehru hawked A&rd'dhr in their respective cities To encour 
age production the Congress workers also organized exhibit 
ions displaying the various products and held competitive 
i«sts and annual conferences at the various centres of Khadi 
production 

With the intensive mcolcation of the Khadi spirit, field 
work, and publicity to the press there came to be established 
a number of Ashrams, Fratishtkans Boards Bkandars and 
Mandats all over the country producing and supplying Khaddar 
as a permanent supplementary industry for the agriculturists 
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Their branches were founded mvanous regions— both urban 
and rural All these orgnizations worked under the All-India 
Spinners Association founded in 1925 Municipal schools also 
introduced it The populaniy of the movement can be gauged 
from the fact that while the production of K/iadi in 1924-25 
was in worth of Rs 19.03, 034>* and sold st a considerable 
profit, from 1926 to 1930 the average annual production was 
worth Rs 1,53,72,833 and sold at the profit price of Rs203, 
59,517 It IS estimated that the AU-India Spinners Associa- 
tion placed approximately 1,26,00,000 sq yards of cotton /^di 
alone in the markets annually*^ It is true that these figures 
of Khaddar production if compared with the Indian production 
of machine made cloth which JQ 1928-29 were 5,638 thousand 
bales of 420 lbs each,'* or for that matter lo any other 
year under study, are msigmncant Yet without denying the 
the positive contfibutiOQ of the textile industry to the growth 
of the Swadeshi movement, it can safely be stated that the 
production of khadi rather than that of the textile ttulls, proved 
emotionally a more effective mstrumeot in drawmg the people 
to the cause of nationalism A person putting on Khadi 
clothes was revered more as a fighter for freedom than one 
wearing mill cloth Secondly, the Khadi movement bad also a 
sociological aspect in a backward economy The production of 
a square yard of Khadi provided employment to more people 
in compansoQ to the production of the same quantity of 
cloth la a textile null 


15 Ibid, p 722. 

16 Figures quoted by Dr Rajeodra Prasad in his preface to Economies 
of Khadi, A collection €»f Candbut a wnungs (Ahmedabad, 1941). 
p vui- 

17 Report of the Su^Cemnuttee on Jtarat end Cottage Industries appo- 
inted by the AJ C C Nesianol Flaming Committee in J93S (Bombay, 
1940). p *5 

J8 The Indian Year book IPX (Btstabiy, The Times of India Press). 
P 75! 
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With the organization of cAunttework there developed 
a spirit of national uplift A social worker started building 
up a programrae of anti mabria compaign, improved sanita 
tioa, peaceful settlement of vi({age disputes, conservation, 
breeediog of cattle and hundreds of other similar bene- 
ficial and ameliorative works and activities And in this way 
keeping one busy, Gandhiji gave him the cjtfailarating idea 
that he was serving the great cause of the spiritual, economic 
and political regeneration of bis “Motherland” Gandhiji 
thus roused one to activity m ail social issues like the remo>at 
of untouchability, propagation of Hindi and other activities 
of social reform He made one feel the sense cf doing all 
these things as the necessary preparation for the struggle for 
S\^ara} Behind all the various schemes of the constructive 
programme was the message of dcoance of impenahsra It 
was through this planoiDg that Gandbip could prepare tbous 
ands ofdetermiad cadres for the oatiooal movement under 
his leadership, who were enthused with the spirit of dedi 
cation and sacrifice 

It should, however, be clearly pointed out that this 
kkadi programme could not wither away the prejudices of certain 
sections of India intelligentsia which were inspired by the 
ideologies of violent revolution or Marxism Once during 
the days of Non Co-operatjon Movement when Gandhiji was 
m Calcntta, he visited the office of Servant paper Among 
those who accompanied him wem also Shyam Sunder 
Chakravarti, Bengal PCC President and renowned Bengalee 
writer Sbarat Chandra Cbatlerji Arriving at the office of 
Ote paper the Mahatma expressed his desire to spia along 
With others The spiaoing wheels (Cfiarkhas) were 
brought and all of them started spinning TTie Mahatma 
had got sharp eyes Immediately he marked that Sharat 
Chatterji’s spinning thread was extremely beautiful Quite 


19 OieJt.n 2.P 10 
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contrary to him the PCC President was spinning very thick 
In a voice full of humour Gandbyi observed, “oh I see I 
the PCC President is spinning like a rope” On listening it 
everybody laughed heartily Immediately Sharat remarked 
“The more one is nearer the temple, the further he is away 
from God ” 

Mahatmaji said, : “Sharat Babo, you don’t have faith in 
charkh 2 .T' 

Sharat : “No, not at all ” 

Mahatma “Bat you spin much better than many devotees 
or lovers of charkha ** 

Sharat “It is not charkha bat you that 1 love. That ts why I 
have learnt spiomog “ 

The Mahatma laughed and said : But you don’t believe that 
spmnmng will help os m gaiiuog anoro; ’’ 

Sharat also laughed and replied Sir, 1 don’t beheve I 

think that only soldiers, and not spinning wheels, can help 
os in gaming SKoraJ” 

Cnucs admitted that Gaodhiji did prepare hundreds of 
determined cadres for the national movement, but they charged 
that such cadres “were the least 'tainted’ with the ‘sin’ of 
that revolutionary fervour which may endanger the very 
existence of the class which Gandbyi represented-’’" The 
critics also pointed out that tboogh speaking in the name 
of, and in a language understandable to, the masses of the 
toHisg people, Gandhiji was finnly opposed to anything 
that would rally the masses a^mst the existing social 
system.** To support their contention the cnucs cited Candhiji’s 

20 Septal BltidustmOiew JUMuy, 16 Ia\yl972.p 43, col 3 

21 ComfiKQt made bvE.M.S Namboodinpad, The Mahatma end 
ifteim (People’s Pobluhing How*, /953),p 38 

22. Ibid, p J7 
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reply to SalcUnvalt, «rho vmted India in 1927 aod had a 
long Interview him It may be recalled that at the time 
of tbis iater>ieiv Gandbiji eooeeded that "Comrade Salcla- 
iwjJa 1$ dreadfully In earneat Hji amcerity » trantparent 
Jlupaaileoferthepoorlaonqoertioacd*' Dut, laid Oandhyt, 
* comrade SalclaiwaSa dhdaint to itaiy fac£t*‘, "ignores Indta 
and Indian conditioni**** 

And the "ficla’ and "Indian eondiiions" which Sahlat- 
wah Ignored, were revealed by Gandhyi thus 

I do not regard capital to be the enemy of labour 
I hold their co-ordioation to be perfectly possible The 
organization of the labour Chat I undertook in South 
Africa, Champaran or Ahtnedabad was in no rpint of 
hostility to (he capitalists The resistance m each case, 
and to (he extent it was thought necessary, was wholly 
successful My ideal it equal distnbutioo but lo far as 
I can see it is sot to be realised 1, therefore, work for 
equitable distribution Tbis I seek lo attain through 
khaJdar, and since its attainment mutt sterltse Drttish 
exploitation at its centre it is calculated to purify the 
British connection Hence In this sense khaddar leads to 
rroraj** 

Interpreting this statmrni by Csndhyi the communist 
leader E M S Namboodmpad remarked that the Jxhadl 
programme was a programme of organuing labour-capiwl 
coordination and the ‘purification * of the British connection ** 

Likewise C G Shah has considerably been a cntique 
of Gandhism since 1926 when he wrote hit most famous 
article "Hundred per cent Indian*’ In his critical appraisal 
(be author holds that like every other ideology such as 


23 Ibid 

24 D O Teodulksr.AniA»//ru(Boi»barJ95]}Vo> IT r.240 

25 E. M S NaraboodWpad n. 20. p 38 
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Liberalism, Fascism, Marxism and others. Gandhism “rose 
oat of socio-historical soil” He adds that like any of these 
ideologies, it too has a "class character and content” To 
comprehend the nse of Gandhism, therefore, it is also 
essential to have a grasp of the historical position and 
the interests of the particular class of that society of which 
it was the specific ideology Elaborating his viewpoint Shah 
contends that as an ideology. Gandhism passed throagh two 
phases of development one extending from aboat 1904 to 1920 
and another covering the subvequeat period He adds that dar* 
mg the first phase, Gandhism had a petty bourgeois social ba 
SIS "It expressed the interests and aspirations of the middle 
classes of the old Indian society, e>p^iatly its artisan and pea* 
sant sections, which were substantially mined as a result of the 
infiox of cheap machioe mads goods of modem foreign and 
Indian industries and heavy land tax respectively ”** 

It IS, honever, to be remsmbered, that this phase of Gan 
dhtan economy was made operative on an extensive scale only 
during the period beginning with the Non Co-operation Move- 
ment 


According to Shah, the second phase of Gandhism began 
mI920 when Gandhiji himself moved the Resolution on 
(for nation s support to the growing industrialization of India) 
at the Calcutta Congress and thus he also demanded modem 
industrialization The author remarks that '‘petty bourgeois 
Gandhism, which had hitherto crasaded against modem mach 
me based industry, was transform'd into full Qedged bourgeois 
Gandhism expressing the interests and aspirations of the Indian 
bourgeoisie as it was histoncally circumstanced ’ The key to 
understanding such a transformation, m the view of Shah, lay 
in Gandhiji s basic class afijliabon to the bourgeoisie With his 


26. CIG Stuh Marxim StelmUm, Cmdhlsm (Bombay, PopoUr Pis* 
kashia 1961) pp 27g.79 
27 Ibul, p 279 
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social ongm in a bourgeois family, with his having imbibed 
bourgeois education m a bourgeois educational centre in Eng- 
land, and further, v>ith his intimate social contacts with the In- 
dian bourgeoisie, sach a trsnsfomition was easily explicable 
Concluding his stand point Shah adds 

With this transformation. Gandhi was restored to his 
class, the Indian bourgeoisie Thenceforward, he remained a 
domicile m the camp of his class, csen became its outsUnd 
tng ideological, political and practical leader 

Why do we characterixe Gandhism of the post First 
World War p-riod bourgeois Gandhism ? 

It is because reconstructed Gandhism of this phase 
embodied the very consciousnns of the Indian bourgeoisie. 
Its fundam*ntal dais interests and yearnings, its baste class 
needs*’ 

In hit evaluation of Gandhism C O Shah concurs with 
Kamboodinpad that it propounded the theory of class colla 
boration And he adds (hat in class-stfatilied <edety, which is 
based on the subjection of one class by the other such a theory 
can only sene the interests of the exploiring classes can only 
instigate the victims of exploitation to fraternise with their 
Mploiten can only chain the slaves to their masters and per 
pcluate the exploitative societj Further, it can ‘shackle’ the 
exploited classes to the political class in the national liberation 
struggle ” 

It IS an undeniable fact that led by Gandhiji the Indian 
bonrgeoisie, sandwiched between the pressure did succeed to a 
considerable extent in its mission of averting a socialist rcvolu 
tioQ For example, the economic interest of the Indian 
Oiste lay in developing machine based industries which would 

Mt 

^9 Ib{d,p 2S^3 
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jnevjtaWy pave tbe-way to the locrcaajng rnln of cottage Indos- 
tnes But it also required to divert the unrest of the powty 
stneten peasants and craftsmen rn a safe direction Tn the pro- 
gramme formulated by its great leader Gandhiji therefore both 
rapid industrialization and»® revival of the ckarkha were juzta 
posed though m relation to the economio reality, they acquired 
the importance of being contrapo^d 

Similarly another cntique of Gandhian economy, Indulal 
K. Yajnik remarked in bitter sarcasm 

Not Boycott or non<o-operation not Cwl Disobedi 
ence or passive resistance but hundred per cent charkba 
would be the clanon call of the new Congress Little did 
he (Gandhiji) perhaps himself realise that be was really se- 
elciag to strengthen the counter rtvolutionafry rent by ally 
mg the Congress not only with the capitalist and middle 
classes but even the landlords and the princes on the illu 
sorybasis of the spinning wheel » 

To substantiate hts criticism the author quoted the 
article of Gandhiji entitled one programme appearing in 
young /ndio on 10 July 1924 

It IS not incidental to point out that the popularization 
of the Swadeshi movement annoyed the British The weanog 
of white caps by Government servants boys studying in 
Govemm-nt schools the clerks and employees serving in Bnftsh 
and European firms and railway compan es was offi''iaIIy 
reganied as an offcnc* In provinoes hto C P the decision of_ 
of the Govcmment came to be publicly endorsed by the Legis 
lative Councils The use of the white cap and khadi came to 
considered the badge of non-co-operators Swadeshi became 


30 The itevelojjmeni of modtti iodasines has been very well described 
^Beauchamp Br:f jh Jmperielitm In I/tJia(LoQdoa 1934)^ 8-66. 
?l InaoUl K. Yajoik Gandhi As I Knew Butt (Delhi. 1M3) p 363 
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than “a sfn in the Government dictionary * »* Th*' ofTcndcrs were 
Cither pcnaliicd by the Judiciary, ducharged or dismissed from 
their respective employments Persons wearing khadi clothes 
seeking employment in any of the alien agencies came to be 
regarded seditious and dangerous Dy special circulars the 
Government servants were prevented from contributing to 
the khodJar movcm*nl which was considered a part of the 
political movement going on in the country it was alleged to 
have som** political bearing directly or indirectly Gandhiji 
condemned the repressive measures as servile and dangerous 
In bis view such insults were more humiliating for the country 
than physical aggression ffe called upon the troubled people 
to have courage enough to retain their freedom of putting on 
any dress even at the risk of being dism ssed from their Jobs 
JJ* also advised the boycott of Eyropeajj Umi to rcishate 
agaiatt their punitue measures ** 


J2. M K. QiiiUiJ, EeoHomte onJ MttMai ZJ/e artd Relatiw 
(Atuaedsbad, i?51) Vol tit p 4 
3) Thld,p 1? 
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SOCIAL REFORMS 


Rally under the flag of social reform Throw your 
strong arms round the suk and hcoij, to cheer the faint and 
to lighten the burden of those nhose future is black and 
hopeless 

[An extract from the address of Mrs Soria Deri Chaudhu- 
ram at the annual session of the Indian Social Conference, 
held on 3lst December 1925, Indttn Qotrterljr Register, 
July-Deeemher, 1925, (Calcutta) Vol 11, p 399} 

latrodnctioQ 

The soac>*teIigiousTcronninovciaenis like Brahmo Saraaj, 
Rai&aknshiia Missioo, Arya Samaj, organized m pre-Gandhiao 
phase got a further impetus with the wider participation of the 
masMS 10 the Nod Co-operation Movement There devTjoped a 
new socio-political couscioosncss among th- people of all elas 
ses, castes and rehgions The whole corpus of theological doct 
rines, ecclesiastical forms and social conventions prevalent in 
the Indian society came to be questioned in regard to their 
validity in the prevailing circumstances Professional social 
refonntrs pointed out to the people their discrepencies and 
exhorted them to gel nd of their laiewarm attitude and 
demanded a reorganization of the social set up in the light of 
the new developments taking place all over the ejuntry Society 
was to be brought up to modem randmous of Ufc and all old 
fashioned ideas outliving the conditions to which they applied, 
were to be purged- Only then could all the forces lu India be 
united for the progress of the country 
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In the V)ew of the ttfonnen the society was to be freed 
from eveiy sort of socio-rclfgiou* bamer Traditional values 
holding the supremacy of one social community over the other 
were to be eradicated E>Cfybody vns to share the best with 
one another, thus adding to the sum total of human perfection 
Morality and rclision should appcai to reason The soail spirit 
should be rescued from corrupt practices In the words of 
Tagore, no political **miracleoffreedom*’eoald be built upon 
the “qu^li-sand of social slavery *** This tpproich accelerated 
process of comldcfing thetocio religious proMcmt at an integral 
entity of the nationalist movement 

Caste 

It the traditional mstitution of caste «htch appeared 
to the forces of rutionsl regeneration the most obstructive to 
the task of national progress They organized ibeir campaign 
against the institution with an idea of providing a new fociolo> 
gieal ioterpretaiion of the fonaatiou of the Hindu social polity 
They contended that caste was a peculiar social phenomenon 
which had lost vitality possessed by it m the days of antiquity 
The rationals ofporifleation and taboo had ted to the transfer 
matlon of the old social division into an inelastic and static 
institution The castes were no longer synonymous with the 
traditional Varnas The principle of social esclusivencss substi- 
tuted class vanity for patnoiism It had impovcruhcd India 
physically fay fostering a marriage system which was thoroughly 
unhealthy both in its obj-ctivcs and restiiclions It had corrup- 
ted her morally by making her insensate arrogance a religious 
and social duty It had paralysed the nation intellectually by 

i Ennci reproduced in /nirtM /r«Wirw(M«<tni, 1929) Vot. XXK p dS 
T«tnre coatlages •'The educated coonmmlry of India has become 
lascnslble to her tocUl need They are lalking the very immobility 
of our toclk) sinicture w the also of tbeir pertcnlon. Therefore, they 
thlnh that alt (heir encfties need their ostr scope io the poiitkal 
fietd It is like a man whose t<xs f>**n become shrivelled end 
metess trylnf to delude hlrasetf that these timbs have grovm stilt 
because they have attained their ultimate perfection '* ((bid] 
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comp-lJiDg bfr to keep her Uunkine engaged with infantile 
rnJes and to <x>ns:der them as the most essential interest in 
life It had atrophied the Indian people for political pnrposes 
It had been the basic factor behind India’s sosceptibility to 
foreign invaders and her often surrender to them Constantly 
dnided social ordt led in modern tim-s to economic backward 
ness and faflure Esenifsome advantages might be shown to 
bas-e been attained from the application of the institution, they 
were nothing as compared to the disadvantages it had entailed 
upon the country If Hinduism had been m other respects a 
tolerant and progressive religion, its intimate association with 
the caste had rendered it a calamity to the people. The 
adheiants to the caste sj’stem had not the sagaoty of political 
iisjoa to appreajte the far leading impart of ibe new epoch 
making oationai movement la the conrse of hts presideatia! 
address delivered at the meeting of (he All India National 
Social Conference held on 25 December, 1928 M R Jayaiar 
stated 

Castes are like the great nve'- Canges, fed by Himalayan 
snow flakes as also by th' soils of squalid towns ^Castes 
make their colour like a aver, from the soj) through whidi 
they advance, asd thecr tune functioa is to lose themselves 
m the swelling earrenl of national life, fertilinag individual 
e0brt and cot to run a sobtaiy course to disappear in the 
barren sands of conceit and futility < 

In a resolution passed at its 1925 session the Social Con 
ference urged that the baaefnl mlnctions of caste dionJd be 
relaxed so as to promote the growth of nationality and ih* up- 
building of society on th- fouadaljoo of justice » 

2. Itiian Qjanerlf Effitrer, Jolf^O’Ctmbez t92S ( Calcotta ) Not 11 
p 473 Also see wh» siunlar fpeetim dsltveifrd « oib*r aicmlsei- 

tsoos aod pnbitsbed in ibe abo^ joanizl 
3 ChJ. Joly-DawriJxr 1925 Voin,p399 Also ce« the resolauoo 
passed ct tie 193S sewoa asd pobtisied is tb» abov" journal Ibl^, 
p^ r$.77 
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iVessed by the pofiticaf circumttanccf, fike their predece- 
ssors the social refortners of the penod under study, who were 
simultaneously encased rn the task of national independence 
from alien domination, had also begun to point out that the 
institution of caste must give way before the progressive ideals 
of liberty and democracy The caste and democracy were inco- 
mpatible forces, utterly opposed to and completely destructise 
of each other While democracy laid down the law of equality 
of opportunity to everybody the caste system manifested the 
presen-anoe of its onn strength In fact, the priociple of social 
inequality operated against the vast majority of the people The 
higher castes comprised only a small minority of the upper 
classes The reforms demanded that there should develop a 
new social democracy where social set-up represented not only 
symbolically but in real sense of the term, the organized stren- 
gth of all the people No single person or caste should be per- 
mitted to hare an tnherent authority over bis fellows or other 
castes There should be an assimilation of vanous caste int- 
erests 


The minimization of caste distinctions was to a consider- 
able extent the result of Mahstou Gandhi's eadeasours Thus 
while be led the struggle for political freedom of 400,000 000 
Indiaos he vigorously pleaded for the social freedom of 
300,000,000 Hindus In fact ihc long lioeoftheaineteenib 
century culminated m hfabatma Gandhi ' Though in the begi 
nnlng he was in favour of nuiotainiog the caste system, yet be 
had realized the futility of dmne sanctions to separate man 
from man on the basis of birth To him also discriminations 
based on caste appeared to be illegal and outmoded According 


4 * a«a4aiit WM like a river iaio which ttl great tnbaUriCi of 
previom CRKurlef flowed cad wbieh itsetf flowed breihlihlz oa 
euTjiag the miIm wdh il, to (be beavea of (adependeace,* remarked 
gre&oa tafitsSardar Patef Utetaoruf reaures u PTew 0e(Ki 
on is December. 1963. ( The Sioretmut (K«w Detbi) 14 December 
1963, p 3, col 8} 
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to him occupation should play an important part m the forma- 
tion of four divisions because performance of one’s duty was 
more important than one's caste In its performance no one 
was superior or inferior "nic groups were merely for different 
occupation They laid down duties but they conferred no pnvi 
leges In his view it was possible for a sadAu, for example, to 
become a vauhya One who performed the duty of a Brahmin 
would easily become one m the next ineamation But according 
to Dr Lohia, Gandhiji did not appear to have been aware of 
the full implications of the caste system right up to a few 
years before his demise He began with some sort of a romantic 
idealization of It He attempted to tear it of its evils, as tho- 
ugh the thing was not evil la itself It was only some time aro- 
und the last struggle for freedom, the open rebellion of 19 ii, 
that he realized the inherent cvi] of the caste system Thus be 
changed bis position only a few years before tus death, when 
he became a revolutionary also in respect of caste It was too 
late then The weakness of his earlier position bad already 
caused a '‘basic anemia tn the nationalist movement "* 

Uotoocbsbiljtj 

But it is an undeniable fact that Gandhiji devoted h»m 
self to the eradication of untoucfaability And be was as radical 
in this matter as anybody else could be He issued passionate 
appeals, lamented, expressed indignation and disapproved the 
social inequality expressed against untouchables by the Svarn 
Hindu He declared to give up his Hindu religion if any one a>- 
uld prove to him that uotouchability was one of its dogmas He 
believed that without the removal of untouchability Swaraj 
would be meaningless The unjust system of untouchability 
justified, m his view, every wrong deed that bad been inflicted on 
the Indian nation by the Wcstenympenaljst system He declared 
almost emphatically 


5. Ram Minohajr Lolua. CfultyMfn of Jndufs Partiiioii /AUilabed, 
I960; pp 64-5 
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If lbclQ<li3ai had become the pariahs of (he Kmplrc, it » 
justeat retribution meted out to us by God...,We must 
first cast out (he beam ofudtouchability from our own eyes 
before we attempt lo rnaovc the mote from that of our ma- 
sters. Untouchabllity has degraded us, made us partab in 
the South Africa, East Africa, Canada. Wc are no better 
than brutes until we have purged ourselves of the sins we 
have committed against our weaker brethren * 

Presiding over the sestioo of the Depressed Classes Conf- 
erence on 25 December 1920, Mahatma Gandhi held ustoucha- 
bility the greatest sin of India practised under the guise of Hi- 
nduism. In his address he also warned both the depressed and 
o^ressive classes in India to endeavour for (be removal of un- 
touchability as an ordeal of self purification and tclf'clevation." 
Delivering a fiery speech m (be same cession Chhaganlat Fakir- 
jet characterized untouchabllity as “our own RowJait Act”* 
In a resolution moved at the same conference it was resolved 
ibai (he depressed classes. In view of ibelr most heroic loyally 
to Hindu religion and the Indian nation, be forthwith granted 
full nghts of religious and civic fellowship by Ihetr uorestneted 
admission to all public places of religious wonhip and secul- 
ar usage.* 

In all sincerity Gandbui prayed to be reborn an untouch- 
able so (hat he might shore (hetr sorrows, sufferings and the 
affronts levelled at them, so order that be might endeavour to 
free hitnselfand (hem from their detenorated condition.** He 


6. KK. Osodhi, Tht gewra/n/C/iirogFAaM/rir (Ahffledibad. (954 ed) 
pp. ID & 13, 

7. Sumaury Report of the proceediaes of the Seiiion of ibe Depreued 
Owes Coofereace beta n Cslcutls, pubtahedio (miian JUtlew 
(Msdras, 19Jt) Vol.XX(I, p.7l. 

5 . a>tj. 

9. ntd 

10. atDdht,tL6, p.S.Seeatsoliisrcreniaeeto bis childhood incident, 
PP-3-4- 
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strongly criticized any one bom m Hinduism and behaving 
hte arrogant foreign rulers towards untouchables “Have we 
not practised,” he wrote, ‘ Dyertsm and O’Dwycrism on out 
own kith and km That nation would be blotted out of the 
face of the earth which pmntd its faith to injustice, untruth or 
violence In his writings and speeches he also advised not 
to adopt the superiority complex towards them. Hindus must 
treat them as their * blood brothers” as they were m fact They 
must return to them the inhcntance of which they had “robbed 
them And this must not be the act of a few English knowing 
reformers merely, but a conscious voluntary effort on the part 
of the masses In his view the unlonchabihty merely displajed 
the immobiUty of mind and false self-conceit of the Hindus To 
remo^ the stigma of untouchability he adopted a pariah girl 
as his own daughter His ramashrama accommodated many 
Panchma families with whom he dined mth greatest plea 
sure** 

Thus the issue of untoucbabihty became a national ose 
due to Ins endeamurs His effort» fot its eradicahoo 
throogh his papers like Yeung Indie, tiinajnen and Banjan 
were constant. He also toured all over th- count-y m order to 
impress upon the people the illegality of untoucbabihty In bis 
tour he was always seen stretching his band from his third 
class oompartm*n( to collect monetary assistance for the no- 
touchables 

Mahatma Gandhi prevail'd over members of the Indian 
National Congress to better the lot of untoochables by provi 


If [bui.vx>S&7 
12. CU p 6 

13 Mahatma Gudhi wioi* iay<FS(f tm.4.n dated 24 November 1927 
* f ama fcaa ootiun* to do ^nih caste. Caste xs an eacrcscence J®** 
I'kentaoccbibiljtjaponjjindmsiB. AD tbe essresceoee 
scoeradesm th-jeise of lama u tla travertty of 
has decided HToduism asd India ” pag Parvesh Chaader, 

The Mother a coDsction of Mahatma Gatsdhi's wnting* (Lahore, 

iat4j.p 106] 
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ding a number of socio-economic amenities such as opening 
of new schools for them and their children, and by permitting 
them to take water from public wells and allowing them to 
enter the temples and walk on the public roads prohibited for 
those people since generations by the orthodox sections of the 
Hindus In fact, the removal of untouchability was one of the 
fourteen major points of the non co operation programme 
chalked out by Gandbiji to be followed and practised sincerely 
by every member of the National Congress In 1920 the 
National Congress in a resolution clearly cmphasixed the admi- 
ssion of the depressed classes to Hindu temples The endeavours 
made for eradication of uaioucbability got further impetus in 
1922 when Gandhiji gave the country the Bardoh programme, 
on which the hnt item was the removal of untouchability The 
multitudinous gatherings at the annual session of the Congress 
drawn from every part of the nation created an environment 
IQ which social inhibitions in matten like eating and meeting 
on the traditional caste basis, were so longer probable A firab- 
mm delegate set along with an untouchable delegate on the 
same floor, in (be same row at the time of eating the food or 
listening to some lecture Moreover, the speeches delivered in the 
session assisted to a considerable extent m removing the social 
distinctions Likewise, the Swaraiist Party gave special empha- 
'Si3 on the removal of untouchability and mter-^ning m its 
/programme 
f 


Set the Rtpor! of the tkMp nineth stfsien of the lodmn ffoJional 
Congresi heM at Setgaum on ih* lUh and 37tk DteenAer 192S, p 96 

Iq a resalutioa passed at the Cemerets held in 1924 was stated that 
' the CoDgress noted wjtb saitiractloo the progress made in Hindu 
opmioa tegifding (he reoavat of uatoucbahtlilx twt was of oplotoo 
that much yet remaiaed to be done and therefore appealed to all the 
Hindu raembera of Congress ossaolsatjon to make a preater effort 
10 (he cause A similar resolutioa was passed at (he (924 session 
Bf the Hfndu Mahasabha [Summary Kipart oj proeieaings oj hie 
Conference of Mohaiohha, pubbsbed in M\an Review (Madras 
1925) Vol XJfVI, p 1031 
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Acainst the removal of untouchability the movementJ were 
al$o launched by Congressmen and other social reformers After 
the session of the Depressed Classes Coafereoce was over jo 
lOjO, Nanyan Chandravathar organised a procession of 5,000 
on the forbidden road to Cochin Fort Four years later on 30 
MjTh, 1924 tbs Kerala Congress Committee decided to or^ 
Zi\sessat)asr^ Vykom, a village in Travancore where 
the road to temple had been forbidden to the untouchables. 
The agitation pulled on for nearly a year There was also seat 
a SikhjufAa from Punjab to participate in the movement. The 
caON'ement produced considerable soaal and political consaous 
ness all over the country and succeded m introdnemg a change 
in the attitude of the State authorities in Travancore Gandhiji 
eulosired the movement as th^ beginning of a glonous struggle 
for the punty of Hinduism. He wrote in Young Jndm 

The leaders of the movement base dealt jt(ontonch.- 
abiht>) a death blow at least In that part of India. There 
can now be no receding The Satyagrahis are certain to 
break the wall of prejudice tbev will melt the stoniest 
hearts Victory of Vykom wiD no doubt shake the citadel 
of socardotol superstition in general** 

In his view the loss even of a few hundred lives would 
oot be too great a pnce to pay for the freedom of the entoueb* 
ablcs. Gandhiji also believed that the Vykom safjagrahs were 
Schtiog a battle of no less significance than that of Swaraj 
The grossest ignorence most disappear before the -“rismg son 
of sofienDg’* without anger aod mahee. Iq hu view the pahhc 
opinion was a nughter force than that of “goapowedtr” *• 

Besides Gaodh.ji and the National Congress the Indian 
jvational Social Conference also di^Iayed keen interest in the 
readication of tmtouchabUity It campaigned regularly to its 
sessions against the “enl custom” of regarding some castes 

]5 Cmdhi.aa.pp. 117, 125, t27 
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25 untouchables It aUo considered it unjust, degrading and 
bunuhaimg for Indian nation In its reguler sessions it urged 
that measures should be instituted for improving the condit* 
ion of these neglected classes of the society Tn a message 
despatched to its annual sessions held at Amritsar in 1919 Mr 
Chandravarlar demanded the cniargemeut of the meaning and 
scope of social reform He requested the social reformers to 
extend their activities to spheres like the education of masses, 
the sanitation of the country, the housing of the poor, the 
looking after of the ill and vicalc, the employment of the poor 
proletariat in factories on national basis, the ample amenities 
for health, recreation and pleasure for the poor, sanitation 
and education m rural areas instead of confining it to only the 
female section tn the urban centres He called upon for puri- 
fying and elevating the entire political, cmc and industrial 
aspect of the nation by encouraging to develop its internal 
social forces Like him olbcn also emphasized the same 
thing m the concunent session They felt humiliated to see 
one filth of Hindus submerged in conditions of serfdom A 
resoli)hon moved on uatouchabiliiy at the 1922 session pointed 
out tbat the further progress of Hindus law was impossible 
without its codification ** 

Though the lilierals were conscrvaiive lo their political 
approach towards Indian problems, they were considered to 
be socially more progressive than the militani Hindu nationalist 
leaders After their separation from the Indian national Con 
gress in 1919 their disapproval of the national programme of 
noa-coperatioo had brought them much discredit However, 
their progressive social outlook was highly valued all over 

17 Summay Report of the pwfedhtft af lesswt of /A# Indian Social 
CoiiArrence, publubed in putlsn JtolewvMadras, 1922) Voi. TSQII, 
p 45 

18. Summary Repartof the proeeedlofi of the Nagpur Social Caufvenct, 
beidittllZZ pubfulwdla tMJjVot X>av. 

p 30 Also M ihe Sunvnary Report of the proceeding) of the fourth 
session of the Social Workers Catftrenee published lO Indian Review 
(Madras, 1924) Vol XJCV.p A6 
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the country fa social sphere they held a viewpoint which 
regarded the caste system as narrow, rigid and anti national 
in character They were strongly against the perpetuation of 
untouchability** 

The Congress leaders also persuaded the members of the 
Al! India Hindu Mahatahha to interest themselves in the 
anti untouchability movemenL Under the apprehension that a 
large number of untouchables were being converted by the 
foltoners of other religions m India like Chnstiaoity, (he 
orthodox minded upper class Hindus tended to display a 
change in their social bebavionr towards the ontoucha* 
bles Presiding over the annual session of the All*lndia 
Hindu Mahasabha held at Gaya on 30 Dec e mber, 1922 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malasnya appealed for the removal 
of ontouchabiliiy bj means of a feeling of love for the 
untouchables and ItAtng them up He entreated them to 
improve their position and not to let them “fall a pmy** to 
other religions which were converting them.** At the tenth 
session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha held at Patna on 
16 April, 1927 Dr BS Moooje condemned m strong terms 
the hereditary untouchabiliQi Uoequivocally be declared 
Hindus to be unfit **lo wreck Bntisb rule ” He quoted a number 
of Sanskrit texts from the Dharma SoJiras and other Hindu 
scriptures to prove that there was no meaning m the perpetual 
ion of caste difierences and us permanently disabling a certain 
section of the society by the institution of untoncbability 
He also reminded the audience that by the procea of educat- 
Opand learning the lowest could nse to the highest** At its 

-‘ibemotcuoa passed at the eij^b lessios of the Katiocal 
Nationl^ Fedenlion held oa 26-30 Dsceaber, 1923. India* Qaanafy 
cradicatio!'^"*' t92S>Voi an. 3S9 

* Report cf tke ptveeediitgt cf the asiaat sestkat of the AJi~ 
■SesS£a!S.Sg^ <iSAMa5'£a, po6Ls5etf m fkitsi /ienet* Ctfadias, (fZff 
a. 27 

15 Gaadhi Reftster, Juisai>7sne 1927 (Calcutta) \oLI, 

16. Sy, P7 I2S“3tAe jsne joBtnal of Joty-DscCTber 1925, Votn, 
p 3a 
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nth scttion held at luhbalpore In April 1921 the Tlmda Maha- 
*abha alto called upon punf^t$ (prte«ti). batben and waihcr- 
meu to offer lhe»f »<r»ic«i to the uniouchablet. In another 
retolutioa it appealed to the municipal boardi to provide 
clean and healthy rttldential quartera to the ontocchablet. 
It alto deebred the practice of nomination of the rtpretentatitei 
of the depreited clatter by the Covemmeni to the local bodiet, 
Pmrincbl Counnlt and Attemblyat “moit harmful and iajur> 
tout to (he true interett of (be country". It oonttdered (bat 
practice to becoffle a tource of creitini alienation bet wren (he 
other Hindua and the untoochablei ** 

The movement ajtaintt the untouchabiliiy did not remain 
confined to a particular community, cipecially the llmdo. It 
twi lupportcd by every enlightened community with cettaio 
eiceptioot of (hecontervative hierarchy In each one of (hem. 
f( appear!, howeve r , (hat (he movement wat motivated not 
alwayt with a genuine ««nte of human welfare. There appeared 
to be certain ditguited pofitrcaf motivea behind tt. Specially 
among the Muilimt (here appeared to be a teetion which by 
railing the demand of elevation of untouehaWej. wanted either 
to bring them in iti own fold in order to incrtare ili itrength 
Domencally and to compete and balance with the majority 
community of Hmdui in maiierv of political repreaentation, 
or if thi! wx« not poirible at kaai to divide them from 
(he llinduv and raise them as a leparate iocio*rcligiout comma* 
nity is order lo decrease the power of Hindus m matters of 
political representation, Whatesrer might be the motives, an 
Interest m (he problem was deSniteiy indicated. Presiding 
over the thirtj'fifth iKtiRg of (he AIMndii Mohamedan 
Education Conference held at Aligarh on 28 December, 1922 
Khan Bahadur Mian Tacali Hustatn, Mimtt^ for Education 
in Puftjab, disapproved (he coatinuation of untouchabiiity. 
He stated: 


22. Full test of tbete resotutlooi rtptodueed ia Afotfem Rrrirw ^Caleu* 
(U , t92Sl Vo(. XU V, p. m. 
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Tbe ex{st£QCoofia]nioas of notouchables in this conntiy 
mayor may not be a dcsgrace to Hmdmsm, bnt it is 
certainly a blot on the fair name of Islam. Hindnism 
may find shelter under ita faith, which considers certain 
people as untouchables, and the Hindus may pl«d that 
their relision does not allow them to take the nntoncbables 
within their fold, but can you plead the same justifintioa ^ 
Yon know fully well that no human being is or can be 
untouchable. An important ideal of Islam’s education is 
that its votaries shall go forth into the world, carrying 
with them the humble resolve to serve their fellow-beings, 
“Hold up the weak, bea] the side, bind the broken, bnng 
back the oatcaste, seek the lost**** 

Despite aD these endeavours, however sincere ih^ might 
have been, both theanii'caste and anti uotoodiabiljty campai* 
gns did not make much headway Apparently both the 
campaigns appeared (o be much more widespread chan they 
actually were An attitude of defensive pnrity on the part of 
the majority of the people of the pnvileged castes could not 
break the state of total uorelatedness that bad existed in the 
shape of castes and untouehabili^ ostt the centimes The 
symptoms of this defensne pnnly are unfoituaately visible 
stil! after the passage of more than twenty five years of Indian 
independence According to Dr Lobia the total loss of 
identification between higher and lower castes produced an 
environment of great unreality, of lytng and double dealing, 
of tensions that became a normal part of nund, of readmes to 
“whine and threatening, bonymg, or assaulting”, of great 
bravery without tenacity nod cowa^ice without total snb- 
cussion, of the privileg'd castes Mahatma Gandhi did not 


23 Simrtuy Report of t'u! Prvetrdkiff of the emaeisi^ljigp/ihe Meh~ 
emofan Edeeattonal Con/eretiee hrU at Alig»h, pthlahtiia Indum 
Retiew (\UAnx 1923) XXIV, 46 See also tbe eonttoreisy orertbe 
consrertion of unto'jchables tn. i we e u Ary* Sasnamt-td Mmhaj 
•IfScribeiJ by Y B Malbor, Rfa^ati and ekengieg India (New 
Delhi 1972>,pp 1«9^ 
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take any concrete step to alter ihijcbanjcter with o deliberate 
motive for a long period ** 

But U may also be pointed out that Mahatma Gandhi 
or any other leader for that matter, could not do much 
In the given iituation due (o the very nature of the notional 
movement which depended for iti auccess on the preponderant 
Support-financial as well as active— of the privileged castes 
The economic position of these privileged castes provided ample 
opportunities to them to lead a decent life— with good houses 
to live and clean clothes (o put on— In sharp contrast to the 
lower castes which wTre leading an unhygienic life due to 
poverty and squalor To make the latter castes acceptable as 
equal by the former needed economic nform But the rnfroduef* 
ion of any such reform would have curtailed the financial privi> 
leges of the upper castes for which majority of them did not 
appear to be ready ‘ 

Womeo 

By the persistent endeavours of social organiaatious tike 
Bharat Sirl Afahawandal 1910, uomen s Indian Auocialton 
1917 in the past there developed s new social awakening among 
sromen The various socio-religious reform moNcmenls m India 
as well as abroad also gave a considerable impetus to the growth 
of this consciousness A realizationoftheirlargerlifeandrcspoo* 
sihty, of coune through the popularization of education m 
whichwomen were b"ing daily drawn in larger numbers.lhe 
influx of ideas from outside countnes and nations, more contact 
With foreigners and also the gradual recollection of the resplen- 
dent days their women anccston and their country had known, 
all these served to Inspire women into organizing themselves 
Sharda Sodan mA \\\t Strra Sadm were founded to educate 
aduU women and to alleviate the miserable conditions of the 
poor widows In 1918 the Indian National Congress as well 


^ l^bis, 0,5. p 67 
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as fbe bfoslim League accepted the principle of adult sufferage 
to women without any restriction In 1 920 tsi o princely States of 
Cochin and Travancorc, granted franchise to women represen- 
tatives to their respective Legislative Councils Soon after 
the promulgation of the Montague Chelmsford constitution of 
1919 Madras also gave the nght of TOtc to women 

In 1926 an appeal was issued to the women of all provin- 
ces to assemble together and deliberate upon the significant 
nutters In the same jear there were held 23 women’s confe- 
rences all over the country During 1927 there were such 30 
educational conferences held all over India. In the same year 
was founded the AH India Women’s Conference In the session 
the apathy and mdifference towards women in India was ridi- 
cnled and deplored In her presidential address the Maharani 
of Baioda gave a stirring call to action She believed that a few 
decades saw the corse of “suttee” removed from her country 
With a hke detenzuoatioa the other soctaJ enls could also be 
os*ercome ** In a resolatioa passed on the third day of the 
Conference the effect of early mamage was deplored, and urged 
the Government to pass the legislation to make mamage 
below the age of 16 a penal offence In the resolatioa was also 
demanded that the age of consent be raised to sixteen ** 

, An equally lively interest was talceo by Caadhiji in the 
amehoratiOQ of the social conditions of women In his view 
the salvation of the nation relied on the enlightenment of its 
women folk He keenV desired the women to gam freedom and 
scope to develop their inner faculties He was greatly perturbed 
when he saw the ignorant small guls being married and child- 
widows leading a miserable existence All this appeared to 
weaken the phj^ical and moral resosrees of the nation It was 
an insult to women’s dignity “1 passionately desire”, he wrote, 
“the utmost freedom for our women I detest the child mam- 


as LtJlan Qiarterfy ReglsJer, n. 21, p 426. 
2S. tUJ. p 427 
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ages I shudder to see a child widow and shiver with rage when 
8 husband just widowed coatracts with brutal mdiSerence aao- 
ther marriage ” He deplored the •‘cnmmar* indifference of 
parents who kept their daughters utterly ignorant and illiterate 
and brought them up only for the purpose of marrying them 
off to some young man of means In his view women must 
have votes and and an eqnal legal status ** In hts view the 
existing status of thfe women was another sore in India and it 
was as bad as uniouchability He called upon them to demand 
and inspire respect, dignity by ceasing to think of themselves 
as the objects of male desire only Let them forget their infeno 
rity and enter into publiclife, take the risks and assist in the 
allround process of national regeneration Women should not 
only renounce personal comforts, but they should also partici* 
pate actively in men's problems and pnvatioos Tostead of de* 
maodiog mercfi they should cou^te with men m suffering for 
the national cause 

Gandhiji also took a keen interest m the removal of 
prostitution He considered it nothing less than 'moral lep- 
rosy”** According to h« own estimation nearly one millioa 
fifty thousand women were engaged in this profession ** In 
Andhra and Bansal be met such women in conference He sugg- 
ested to them to substitute their living by lowest living and pro- 
posed spinning On the display of eagerness by them to do the 
same Mahatma Gandhi called upon the men of India to res 
pect women He believed that gambling in vice had no place m 
their evolution Swaraj meant that people must regard these m 
habitants of India as their own sisters *® These women were not 
the weaker sex but the better half of humanity, the nobler of 
the two, for they were the embodiment of sacrifice, silent suffe 


27 rowig Inlla 21 July 1921 (Abmwlibad) Vof rtT, p 229. 

28 M. TC. Oaodbl a coUectioo of hit tvriuagt and speeches 

on the problem (Ahenedabsd. 19S8ed} p 93 

29 Ibid, p 95 
^0. Ibid, p 94, 
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ring, hamiJity, faith and knowledge Women’a intuitioo bad 
often proved truer than men’a arrogant assumption of know- 
ledge The Mahatma also displayed bts inability to under- 
stand the anxiety about female punt^ Hs stated . 

\^1]y IS there all this morbid anxiety about female 
punty ? Have women any say la the matter of male ponty ? 
We hear nothing of women’s anxiety about men’s chastity 
WTiy should m-n arrogate to ih-mselves the right to rtgu 
late female punty 7 It can not be superimposed from with 
out. It IS a matter of evolution from within and therefore of 
individual self-effort “ 

The Mahatma also spoke against the maiatenance 
of the purioh system on the basis of sex equalities Tbe 
educated women tbemseUes advocated tbe abolition 
of purdah They pWded that open ai^ and sunbght 
might DOC be denied to plants and animals if healthy growth 
was to be secured and )et under stnet purdah eonditions they 
were dented to wom^n, young and old, all through their tnres. 
From tbe time (bey attaioed puberty, ncosber of young girls 
Hindu and Muslim, often just like children in instinct and 
fetUng, retired into seclusion. 

The growth of socio-political consciousness among tbe 
women got further impetus when Mahatma Gandhi organized 
the mass struggles for freedom. W'omen participated in large 
numbers along with their ro'ofolt in such stnig^es They parti- 
mpaied in prohTbiiJoo by peketmg the hquor and foreign cloth 
shops, led processions and agitations, served m the volunteer 
corps and courted uapruomoeut. In the real seme they got nd 
of their secluded life m homes, discarded purdah and closely 
associated with the task ofoational re gen e ra tion. They appeared 
lo have attained self-coafideooe and self reliance It was doe to 
the tremendous tempo and excilemsat produced by the natio- 


31 Yc^ India 25 T»OTtmber,t926 (Atcnedibid) VoL VUl, p.<15. 
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cal movement all over (he country "If India wishes to assert*', 
wrote Mrs Hassa Mehta, "herself as of old, she must rouse 
herself from this hypnotic trance The national movement 
has made us realise our political serfdom We are in a very 
patriotic mood Bande Mataram has become our National 
Anthem ”»* 

Besides the movement conducted for ameliorating the 
social conditions of women in public field, constant endeavours 
were made to improve their lot by Indian members through 
legistation In 1921 a Bill was introduced m the Legislative 
Assembly for granting certain rights to the women IQ the tme 
of heredity Due to the prolonged legislative process two years 
lapsed and lo 1923 a completely revised Bill was introduced 
>Q the Council of State But the Council was dissolved before 
there could be any discussion on the Bill and it lapsed The 
issue could be revived only m 1925 when a new Bill was unam 
mously accepted in the Legislative Assembly Jo 1928 it was 
Introduced m the Council of State The finally accepted Bill in 
1929 gave to the ion’s daughter, sister and her son their due 
place in the order of succession Apart from this, the Legisla* 
tive Assembly and the Provincial Councils displayed keen 
interest in a Civil Mamage Bill and the raising of the age of 
marriage 

Meanwhile the Law Commissioners while drafting 
the Indian Penal Code declared the intercourse between bus 
band and wife when the girl was under 10 years an offence of 
rape and the punishmeaC could extend to transportation for 
life In connection with the framing of a civil marriage Act and 
raising the consent age further Dr Han Singh Gour introduced 
a Civil Marriage Bill But it was defeated on 2 February 1922 
After certain modifications it way, however, enacted in October, 
1925 It was applicable to Hindus only On 2 February 1927 


32 See alto the views of Pt NehiU. Seleeied Works of JawaharloS 
^«Ar» (Orient l-ongmin, 1972^, Vol It, p 243 
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Har Bilas Sarda introduced a Bill for preventing child jnamages 
It was finally passed m October, 1929 According to this Act 
the parties to a marriage were to be penalized where the girl 
was below 18 years of age It was applicable to all communities 
This law came into force in April 1930 

In other directions also there was made a continuous 
endeavour to liberalize tbe ngidily of Hindu law Dr Goar 
succeeded in getting the Bills regarding simple civil marriage, 
dissolution of Hindu law marriages and for divorce passed in 
May 1928 D R Jayakar succeeded in getting passed the Hindu 
Gains of Learning Bill and introduced a number of other Bills 
relating to civil marriage, etc 

Miss Mayo’a ‘Mother India* 

Just on the eve of tbe aonouncanent of tbe Simon Comm 
ission Miss Katherine Mayo got her book Mother India publi- 
ebed in England Practically every newspaper, periodica], jour> 
nal and magazine in India severely criticized tbe book It 
was alleged that its preparation was subsidized with a biapsed 
motive of degrading the social structure of India m tbe coterie of 
world public opinion and to prejudi^ her cause for swaraJ and 
national indepeodence Refernog to tbe public indignation Ed 
ward Thompson, a British historian, observed 

During tbe autumn of 1927 and the first half of J928, the 
Psalmist, bad be been m India, would not have needed to 
put bis famous question as to why the heathen were raging 
The fury was, and is, almost beyond acceptance as true 
There was the title. Mother India India is sensitive on 
this point ** 

The most slashing denunciation of the book appeared 
from Mahatm a Gandhi m the columns of Yoimg India He co* 
mmented that though the carefully chosen quotations gave it 


33 The Jieecnstrveiimo/hdlalljoadoa, 1931) p J55, 
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the look of undsuched, unbiased book but the impression ere* 
strd on bis mind was that it was Ibe report ofa drain inspector 
lent out With the sole purpose of opening and examining the 
drains ofthe country to be repotted upon, or to give a graphic 
dncnption of the stench excuded from the opened drams She 
said in cfTcct With a certain amount of pride, **The drams are 
India '* The book was no doubt untruthful, be the facts stated 
oer so truthful Qaadhiji contmued ; 

If 1 opea out and describe With punetihous care the stench 
excuded from the drams of London and lay 'Debotd London' 
my facts witl be incapable of challenge, but toy judgement 
Will be rightly condemned as a travesty of truth. KIuiMa* 
yo’a book is nothing better, nothing eUe »* 

ContiQUtag further Mahatma Gandhi challenged the 
claim of Miss Mayo (bat she wrote her bool with aa uocommi* 
tted and unattached outlook and its preparation and publication 
was SOI subsidixed by any interested opponent of India » He 
charged that Miss Mayo was an "avo»Td Jodopbobe and Ang* 
Jophil”, refusing to see anyibmg good about Indiata and any- 
thing bad about (he British and (heir rule She failed to provide 
one an elevated Idea of wcilem itandaid of judgement She re- 
presented a class of senwiiorul writers m the West There were 
still thousands in the West who delighted in ‘'shilling Shock- 
m.” Oandhiji also alleged that the auiborcss betrayed on every 
page the preconceived notions and prejudices •• 

To refute the aJIrgations of Miss Mayo Lala Lajpal Rai 
n\to vfioti Unhappy India to }928 The contents of the book 
have by now become a public ptvpeny and hence need not be 
r ep ea ted^ In reply to Miss Mayo's own article about her book, 
appeanng in (be January 1925 issue of ihtUterary Ifaga:fne 


34 rMBV Mta, 13 Septeober 1937 (AbmadabadjVol IK.pp 303.(0 
33 Forfartberitody ootblspoiQt teaCdwirdTbofflpsoQ, n. 33, p |3S 
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from New York city, the Modem Rerfew, in its issue of July 
1928 published a poem by AUde Hili Booth'Stnithsoa, an Ame* 
can poetess. For the perusal of the reader a few lines are quo* 
ted below : 

Ob India : Country of divine discontent. 

Grieve thou not, at the cruel comment of our 
country maid ? 

Having eyes she seeth not at all, 

Having ears she heareth not the call of thy soul. 

She's swayed by things external. 

As all of us are.... 

She hitched not her vehicle to a star. 

She Joveth “brass tacks** (statistics) 

She he\«'elh down here and scattcreth there. 

She forgetetb her ancestors bowed in prayer 
For (be (ruth which she lacks. 

Forgive her India— forgnu us all 
For our spiritual blindness.** 


37.‘’At^lfto}>riahtiro”,MifJeiKJ{etUw(C*iaatul92S), VdXIiV, 
p. 75. 
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Thtre U chnhtttf no talrathn for us, no S*areJ 
end no ptaet, no emandpation end no preiperltp 
no SnadesfJ unless tre eon tolre the Wndu-Mutllm problem 
,For the seht of the Sfothttland )\kkh Uts prostrate at 
your fret, hare your mercy on It, gire up all Ideas of anger 
end try to teaUse that ertry uound infjleted on a tingle 
Hindu or a tingle UoSanvnedan n llhln the length and breadth 
of the tandUauound Inflicted on the breast of^our mother 

[Speech by Lola Lafpot fial at the Selgaum Congress, 
Reporter tbeHilrty MothSmloo btldls 1924, pp t6di9IJ 

Dtp of Ronltlt Act 

The yctfj folJowmf Iho World Wir I were remarkable 
for the (rowtb of nationalism in India There was establish- 
ed s “marvelJoui concordiai*^ bel»cen Hindus and Muslims 
perhaps on an uoprecedeofed tcale for the first time aAer 
1857. A number of factors plapd a historical role in conin- 
buting IQ this sphere Moilim protest, not verbally but also 
in action, a^mst the dissolution of iChilafat and the active 
tupportoflbelJindosiolbeirMusIini coinpatnotj, Jed to 
the growth of a feeliag of idealism and aspiration Out 
equally significant was the common Teseotment and active 
protest against the promulgatioa of the Rowbtt Act 500 o 


I. Beni PmaO, Thr Qutsihtns (AlUhtbad. 
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graha pledges were jointly taken both by Hindus and 
Musluns m large numbers At Delhi was established a 
Sat}agraha Sabha with Dr Abdur Rahman and Pandit 
Indra Vidyavachaspati as secretaries Mahatma Ghandhi 
was imcted off and onto speak to its members The Sabha 
also organized public meetings where the Arya Samajists 
and Maulvis — ^both uncompromismg champions of their 
respective religions— were seen sitting side by side and 
supportmg each other in their strong criticism against the 
Bntish bureaucracy * 

On 30 March 1919 a procession of both the Hindus and 
Mushms was organized The police opened fire and many a 
people— both Hindus and Muslims— viere killed The dead 
body of a Muslim was obtamed from the police custody (tig 
the Hmdus and safely placed m a nearby mosque "Xhsjwcaa 
(tabut bier) of the dead Moshin was taken to the bunal 
ground accompanied by not less than 36,000 people of both 
the religions * Next day on 31 March 1919 the dead bodies 
of some of those killed were again recowed from the 
police- custody Out of the dead bodies two biers went 
lo the graveyard followed by 15,000 people among whom 
Hindus predominated and three went to the Hmdu Crematfon 
Ghat followed by some 30,000 people among whom there was 
predominance of the Muslims* Swami Shraddhanand, a con- 
temporary observer of the whole ideal scene, wntes in bis 
memoirs 

The sight was wonderful ' The Masltm biers went mualy 
earned on Hindu shoulders, and the Hmdu bieis were 
supported by Muslim shoulders And the beauty of it was 
that none of the bier earners afterwards r epe n ted or apolo- 


2. Swaau Sbxaddbaoud. IiuiJt Cengrtts (Bomba;, 1946), p 52 

3 Ibid, p 61 

4. Ibtd, p 62, »,« also p 91 
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Anhl or to a Mlccha's Janaza. Ai the Jasaza was stopped 
in the Toornlbg for prayers for dead and some MoIIahas 
asked me and other Kmdusto turn our faces away from 
Ibem, the Iman with us came runnins and slopped them 
saying’ * Swatmji! we are att God s people We want you to 
join our prayers”, and 1 did yom them with ali roy heart * 

After setting fire lo Ihc funeral pyres of the killed 
Hindus at (he cremation ground Swaml Shraddbaiund address* 
cd the assembled crowd and appealed to both the major 
communities to keep up their unity Iterc a SiLfa ptrsent on 
the scene interrupted the speaker, 'Do not leave us severely 
alone Ue Sikhs also are with the nation ”* Hundreds of 
persons in that vast concourse were ‘‘tbcddiog tears of lose and 
sympathy To commemorate the memory of lie dead many 
people observed fast 

To eapress their sodignaiioo against the shooting the 
people also boycotted the Uw courts and established arbitxa* 
tioQ committees to settle their mutual disputes Two intricate 
cm! cases lying m pending for the last five years were referred 
by Hakun AJmat Khan, to the sole arbitration of Swam 
Shraddbanaod In one case Hindus were arrayed against 
Mcslinu. Theerrqoiry was conducted Doth the parties (old 
the truth to the arbitrator and signed a compromise deed 
dictated by Swami SbraddbaBaod The decree was executed 
at once Without waiting (he decision of the fintisZt law courts 
Another case was connected with a disturbance in Kangn Bmr 
The offending party, although belonging to the upper caste 
Hindus, Bpofogized and paid something to the Satyagraha 
fund In this way more than two dozen* cases which would 
have dragged on m (he Dntish courts for years, were decided 

1 lUd, V 61 . ~ 

6. Xtj>orf Mian Hetlon:} 

Cant'fn htUet Amflliar In DteaaAff J9}> Mtaritnr, >933), p 7 

7 nij 

8 Swami SfinuldhinaiKt, n 3, p 66 
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anjfcably and peacefuliy Ffoia these socio-rchgious develojy 
meats it appeared that “Ram Raj wassetia”* TheHinda- 
Muslim fratemizatioQ appeared to be somettung idea! Old 
percjudiccs were forgotton All doubts appeared to have 
Withered away A typical case cited by Swami Shraddha- 
nand illustrates categorically that a Hmdu trader was walking 
With five-rupee currency notes in his pocket One such note 
was invitingly exposed A fourteen year old Muslim boy in 
passing, put his fingers on it and stole it away The police- 
man on duty who was watching, arrested him and took 
running to the Hindu, “Sir, (he rascal took this note from 
your pocket.” The trader looked at the boy with compassion 
and bringing out his bundle of notes, deliberately counted 
them and told that hts entire money was safe He insisted 
on the boy being released After going at a distance when the 
trader turned to another lane, the poor boy placed the note 
10 his hands, fell at his feet, and lamented that his old mother 
and a little sister had nothing to eat since two days and he 
was jobless on account of the public strike All this led him 
into temptation The Hmdu trader, who perhaps never sufief'- 
cd from a twinge of conscience before, was overpowered, “My 
son’ this note belongs to you Come with me and I will give 
you some present for your mother ” The boy was taken to 
Hindu's house and got some consumption goods vrith which 
he brought consolatiou to his troubled family ** 

On 31 March the police and the military tried to disperse 
the hunge crowds in the streets and shot at them killing some 
people Swami Shraddbanand, tall and stately m his sanyasin's ^ 
dress, faced the bayonets of tha Gurkhas m the Chandni 
Chowk. He survived them and India was thrilled by the m 
eldest. 

Being the first Friday after the police firing, the fourth 
of Apnl was a significant day in Delhi The congregational 

""i IbU, p 65 
to mt. pp. 66.7 
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prayen were lo be heWio ihcJama Majjid An inmstioa 
had been despatched by mpoosiMe Muslim leaden inviting 
the public to join the memor/al meeting called for invoking 
God 1 blessings on the Hindus and Muslims killed m (he police 
firing Tbe Mailinti insisted on the Hindus going inside the 
Mosque and joining the mcfflonal meeting A batch of neatly 
50 Muslims approached Swami Shraddhanand to accompany 
it for the tame purpose, and he readily agreed Referring to the 
Muslim enthusiasm Stvamtji states 

In the way they rcquisiiionid several conveyances 
one faster than the other til) as empty motor car was found 
It was then hurried on and reached the Jama Masjid 
I saw some people about to come doivn but when they saw 
me ascending the steps, shouu of “Mahatma Gandhi ki 
Jay** and “Hindu Musalman b Jay*' went forth and 
all of them turned back Tbe gsthenng inside eouldnotbe 
less than thiny thousand I was going to sit behind the last 
men when other Musalman brethren came running and 
took me inside the building** 

Os bis arrival Swamiji found Maulvi Abdul Msjeed 
addressing tbe assembled people Immediately be stopped wait- 
ing for Swamyi to go up Swamiji bmsclf described the further 
developments when he stated ' 

I hesitated A hundred voices urged me to go up 
After ascending two steps I again hesitated The huge audi- 
ence was up on its legs and with one voice called upon me 
to go up- When I reached the pulpit, they sat down I expec- 
ted Maulvi Abdul Majeedto go on with fais sermon But 
ie stopped with tbe remark . “You have heard what the 
Quran says about the blood of the. Martyrs Swanu 
Shraddhanand wiU now tell you that the Hoh Ved, which is 


tl B)ld, p £8 
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Hindu festival of Rem Navaml was celebrated by Hindus and 
Muslims alike It was an unparalleled and unseen illustration of 
religious fratemizatiom Water was provided by Muslims and 
drunk by Hindus from their hands. The co-operation of two 
sides was further exemplified by a cricket match between the 
Mualun Club and the Hindu Sabha. In his reception speech 
at the Amritsar Congress Swarm Shraddhanand paid tribute to 
those Hindns and Muslims who worked unitedly inspired with 
the resolve of serving their country He referred to their umty 
endeavouTS and common sufferings on the day of Rem fiaremf 
as a veritable confluence of the Ganges and Jamuna and thus 
turning the city of Amritsar already sanctified by the Sikh 
Gurus, into a “real reservoir of nectar “ Speaking in the 
same emotional touching vein of thought at a little distance of 
tunc on 15 November 1920 m the Hindu College, Benares, 
Maulaoa Mohamed Aii said “These two commumties (Hiodss 
and Musluns) will be like the Gauges and Jamona which come 
both flowing down and would co-miogle m the waves of Tft 
beni'* No sooner the speaker had finished the sentence, he 
was cheered with loud sky rending voice of "hear hear" *• 

In this day by day developing unity both Hindus and 
Mnshms began to consider the interest of the country para 
mount. No longer they appeared to think over whether they 
were Hindus or Muslims respectively first The question of 
precedence appeared to ha\e no significance Both of them 
appeared to have inculcated a spint of sacrifice and devotion 
for the national not oonununal problems Unity -alone 
appeared the most indispensable condition for the successful 
ending of the sorrows and suffenags of the long downtrodden 
country No longer they appeared an unwilling congregation 
of racially distinctive and heterogenous elements Almost 
every thmking Indian was thoroughly distrustful of Fireenghls 

19 iSW p 1 

20 Hooc (Pol ) Department, OovenmKBt of India, File No 11/192. 
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desirous of getting rid of them. Never before was Ibe« so much 
and scch widespread hostility to foreigu rule and want of faith 
in ibc bonqfides of Flrtenghh. 

UkUlafat Qsfstfoa 

On this question too the two major communities of the 
country united. In the letter of iimtatjon to hold the first 
confereoce oftheKhilafat on 23 NosTtnbcf 1919 theorgani- 
zen hkc Asaf Ah called upon the people to find out some 
amicable solution of the cow>protcction question. In bis 
presidential address Mahatma Candbt expressed the full 
support of hu co-religioniits. In his view the test of friend- 
ship was uaconditional support in adverse circumstances. Co- 
operation that needed consideration was a commcretal contract 
or like an adulterated erment which did not bind. If the 
Muslims fell themselves bound in respect to spare the Hindus* 
feelings and stop cow-kiilmg they might do so. no matter 
whether (he Hindus co-operated with (hero or not. In bis 
view the unconditional co-operaiion meant tbeprotection of the 
cow." The Muslim leaders attending the Cbnferenee recipro- 
cated in the same manner. In bis vote of thanks to Mahatma 
Oandhi, Mauiaaa Abdul San appeaied to his co-rehgioaists to 
stop the cow-kilhng In hn view the Muslim honour would 
be at slake if they forgot the co-operation of the Hindus.** 
Similar views of mutual co-operatton were expressed at the 
annual sessions of the Congress and the Musbm League.** 
In his letter to (he Viceroy, dated 29 Apnl, 191S Mahatma 
Gandhi expressed his mabili^ to remain indifferent to the 
Muslims' cause ‘Their sorrows must be our sorrows”, he 
wrote.** 

2(. Yount iKila (I9(9-22t. a cotleetios of wrlUexs Oy Osndbiji and 
otbm (Midna, 1922). pp m-9S A 141. 

22. BW. p. 142. 

23 For lorlher stud/ see the atractsfroa Ibe texi of tbe presideotisl 
address delivered fry w«Hm AJoia) Khao ■( the tPtP sessioo of ib« 
AlI-lxuilM Matllm LeXfue. /n/fvi Jtrr/fW (Madns, 1920) Vet. 300 , 

p. 44. 

24, Rt^rt e/ /hs proctedlnfi oftkt J9I9 mslon of tke Cmgrtis, p 1} 
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Common Struggle 

The HindU'Muslim unity found its best expression in the 
Erst Satyagraha Movement of 1920-22 complemented by tte 
KMafat agjlatjon On all sides there appeared to "be tremen- 
dous probabilities of being actuated by the spint of common 
nationalism. The following dialogue exchanged between 
Maalana Shaukat Ah and a joint gathering of Hindns and 
Muslims BtEtah (UP) on 13 May 1921 ts qnite revealing: 
t 

ask the Hindos as well as the Mohammedans to 
contract an everlasting fnends^ with one another Your 
intention mast be to live as brothers in spite of the obsta- 
cles that may come m your way.** 


•Tes** 


•'Win you continue your fnendshtp though Mobennaedins 
may oppress the Hindus and slaughter the cows or the 
Mohammedans are maltreated by the Hindus and their 
mosques are defiled?” 

“Yes, without fad ** 

"Then you are sure to su cc e e d in your attempt.** 

“Hindu Mosalman ki JaP’ ** 

In a speech delivered at Bolandihahr in the same year 
Manlana Mohamed Ah said 

What gn es me most pleasure is to h*ar HmSu-'Miisatnum ^ 
Jed I can say with authon^ that the day when there two 
people have become united, it would become impossiHe 
for any power on earth to withstand this manifestation of 
the unity** 


25 Hods (PolJ DcpaiUom. CoremaKat of ladia, FDe No, 
P.H. 
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This phase of nationol Ubctatioh ‘taOvMtieot 'was 'ever 
raemorable. The various pohtieal personalities came very TJear 
to each olher not for the matter of negotiating or bargaining 
the unity of a temporary urfdefsfanding but to bring lo'in "end 
alien rule. Areplyto the Brifishpolicyofrf/rfdVo/iifrw/eVras 
found in the speech of Lala Lajpat Ral when he said that 
it was only a year before that he had protested against the 
launching of Non*OH)pcfation movement while at the mom- 
ent he himself among others was non-cd-opcraling with the 
Government. Amidst foud applause he added : "I Would prefer 
a hfuslim rule to the English Govermeni.'’” An equally un- 
seltish-lookJng response came from Maulana SbauVat Ali : 

I would say on behalf of the Muslims. We have had 
a time when we were the rulers of this country, and If the 
wfU of God does not vouchsafe Swaraj to both the Hindus 
and Muslims we would be content even if the Hindus alone 
get tie government of the country.*’ 

Still another striking feature of this unity was that vari- 
ous nrligious organirations oppointed the persons of other 
religious community to become prominent patlicipanls m the 
deliberations of their annua) sessions and conferences. While 
la 1921 s«sion of tie Hindu Mabasabha, Hakim Ajcnal Khan 
was elected Chairman of the Reception Committee, the 1922 
session of the Khllafat Conference ejected Pandit Deep Nara- 
yan Singh to "do (he same job "Furthermore, to keep all the 
communities united in the struggle the leaders of the various 
groups suggested the formation of national pacts safeguarding 
(he rights and privileges of the mcnonties, joint committees 
to examine the causes leading to friction, and arbitration boards 
providing for a settlement of the questions leading to differen- 


27, hid. p. 24. 

29. IhU 

25. Tor deUiled tfudy tie M/art X*r1eii> (Msdraj, 192J) Vol. XXTV, 
pp. 25-7, 5wf mf Sbraddbanud, u. 2, 145, 
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CCS and conflicts *» In this environment of collaboration the 
problems like the cow'kilhng, the singing of music in front of 
a mosque, and the inner agony or hatred felt by the members 
of either religious group, withered away A secular pattern o 
human behaviour was growing Members of both the commu- 
nities vied with one another In demonstrations of fraterniza- 
tion Orthodox Hindus invited Muslim leaders to dine in tbe^ 
homes Muslim women in veils attended meetings and invit 

prominent Hindu leaders like Gandhiji to address them An 

unbelievable spectacle was that of the Muslim leaders going to 
these normally prohibited meetings with bandages on their 
eyes Gandhiji was believed to be pure enough to go to such 
meetings Muslim women did not hesitate to have him in their 
midst In one of his public speeches Maulana Shaukat Ali went 
to the extent of saying "The love that exists between u» 
(Mahatma and Ale Brothers) is like that which exists amongst 
the sons of the same mother ’’** The close co-operation of A i 
Brothers and Gandhyt had served to make Hindu-Moshm 
unity "more than a phrase**, admitted P C Bamford, Deputy 
Director of Intelligence Bureau •* 

The political awakening appeared to have reached its 
high watermark with the repetition of Maulana Mohamed Ah s 
famous Karachi speech (alleged to be provoking Muslim sol 
dicrs m Indian army to revolt) m thousands of public meetings 

all over the country attended both by Hindus and Muslims on 

16 October 1921 In course of national movement thousands of 

people from both the communities went to jail to suffer all the 
hardships cheefully These participants in the struggle appeared 
to justify the the following verse of a poet 
Shall I ask the brave soldier 
who fights by my side 

30 For detailed study tee InJiai Retltyt {Madras 1923) Vol 30QV, 
p. 24,8Jso8een>W (1922), VoUXXm pp 25-7 

31 Hotpe (Pol ) Dept Oovemment of India, File No 11/1921, p 29 
32. P C.\Bamford, Histories of tfen-Co-operailon and Khllafat Mart- 

rnmr (Delhi, Govt of India new, 1925) p 75 
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la the caute of my coontty 
jfour crcedi apw? 

Tie coataouineii of MCTifice made fa the patt led them 
Willingly to make furibrr onea tn the future. As oj^pressed all 
of them were in one way or anoUier. they felt itirred to despise 
their comfort ttntil the affront of not bemganatioahadbem 
taken away from them. Nationalism arose to give a positive 
quality to the unprecedented ambition of getting liberation 
from the fortignen Insult and injustice auffered by both of 
them tn the past united them together for national prestige In 
a speech delistred during the intensive phase of struggle Mau* 
laaa Shaukat All ia>d **Tbe Punjab, which was the most loyal, 
got the lalUsntiala Dagh, the Sikh nation got its reward In 
Canada Sirdar Gurdit Singh also got his reward at Dudge 
nudge. The world has now been disillusioned ”•» 

In another speech delivered at the Divisional Cooferenet 
held at Budaun he said 

As long as the Punjab wrongs are not redressed, the 
KkUa/ot question ts not settled and full Swaraj is not 
given, It will be unlawful for us to have rest or to allow 
the Govemment to have rest. Brethren, it is our aim that 
cither (he Govemmeot or «e should remain m India (Of 
course, of bourse ) Do all of you aim at the same thing 7 
(Yes. we all do).*< 

In still another speech delisxred at Ghaeipur on2t May 
1921. he proclaimed : 

It would be impossible for Govemment to remain 
m India if it does not take our side when we are on the 
fjghS of Atvewst awikr-d 


33 Home (Pol) Depuineet, Govemi&eat «( lodls. riU No. It/I921, 
p 63 

U fSU. p 29, 
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men or robbers. We arc fiebtiog for the cause of the 
country. It concerns you as well as us.>* 

There was hardly any attempt which was not made 
to expose 'the fear«complex created 'by the Uritlsh rulers. 
For instance, in his presidential address delivered at the^Goj- 
rat Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Broach on 1 June 
'1921, Maulana Mohamad All elaborated the thesis : 

....They (Indians') were never struck with fear jSt the 
sight of a Moghul or a Pathan. The condition of your India 
is otherwise. If a person, of while colour happens to pass 
through your lanes or streets, all exclaim (with fear). ‘‘Here 
.comes the Sahib! (There goes .the ma'am.” This state (of 
humiliation) which is ithe result of 'British administration 
ne\-er existed before. The .British gods art worshipped in 
such a way -as they were never worshipped before. This is 
the result of your present education. The purpose of your 
education was to fill your minds with fear.** 

But in another speech delivered at Lucknow he exhorted 
the people to get rid of (his fear-complex : 

Wc do not care for the orders of the officen. We 
should hate to be in their (Englishmen’s) bondage. It will not 
be warrant of death when you will say that you are tired of 
their slavery. You like to go to jail [rather than] to be their 
slaves. You prefer to be hanged [rather than] to become 
slaves,*^ 

Straggle Postponed 

At this stage of Non-Co-operation Movement the situation 
all over the country as a whole was remarkably favourable for-^ 

36. Ibid, p. 6 

37. Ibid, p. 7. 

There is no dearth o(simiIai speeches delivered Yry the other 
leaders of the Congress like Mahatma Gandhi Most of Ibon are 
>n public knowledge by now 
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Ihfr inec«« or satya^raha Dot suddenly the Jitoatioa loot a 
turn The abrupt itran jlmg of the- national raovefflent, due to 
aartolatediRddenrarChaUn Chaunt. proved detrimeRtallo 
the advancement of nationalism TSe long accumulated polltico- 
econotnlc discontent of the people; which was on Itj way to 
find an expression inastrug^e for snprrmacy, was suddenly 
forced not to express itself It svat, however, against the taw of 
human nature to cheek this etpntssjon espccjally wbert by rais- 
ing the emotions the discontent wareitheron the bnnkoflts 
ombrosf or if it had started expressing (ticlf that also half way 
Instead of finding an express on against the common adversary 
of she Indian people fully to us own satisfactloo, which perhaps 
would have served the interests of ibe naiionahst forces far 
better. It was forced to express m a communal struggle between 
thetwomajorcommanlties And people bad begun to non-co- 
operate with each other rather than with the govemmeot 

Withtheehangeofcavironmeni once again the old pre- 
judices, gnevences and biekeiings of communal politics began 
to appear in publio life These internal dissensions led the com 
munal groups on“eiihrr side lo degenerate into the filthiest 
prop ag anda laetfci A large ntimbecof vernacular paperr were 
started simply to indulge into (be most uncontrolled licence 
m pdicultng the religion and custom of the opposite community, 
and they sold like hot cakes’ The masses of the country had 
their worst passions procured for, as it provided a profitable 
employment to the vulgar and rowdy scribes AH these develop- 
ment brosfht'-to the surfaee ibe rnnerworkingof the minds 
of tomiderablesectioiw of the* population Many a Congress- 
maw was B‘'cofflmunalistundcrhts national cloak * ** Strangely 
enough quite n number of Congressmen were actually the 
members of Hindu Mahasabba and Muslim League, and such 
activities were not considered unmnstitutional and anti- 
national Divided into a number of groups the leaders of public 
lifewere thus unable loseeuminanimiiy fora common prog- 

39. }$w»buM Jithn, Jfi (iMdOD, J943(d.) p US' 
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ramme All this reminded one of what a writer once said aboot 
the Spainish character In his view if seven Spamiards were to 
form an association, it would soon spUt into three with one 
independent *» AH these developments changed the whole course 
of progress of Indian polity The greatest setback to the progress 
came from within the country itself 

To some extent it is true that the communal antagonism 
continued to persist in the public life even in the days of 
the Kbilafat and the Non G>*operation Movement itself Mahat 
ma Gandhi himself recognized this prevailing lo'onsisfency of 
national life in an article written m Young Indta on 11 May 1921, 
“Many Hindus distrust Musalmans honestly They believe 
that Swaraj means Musalman raj for they argue that without 
the British Musalmans of India will aid Musalman Powers to 
buildup a Musalman Empire lolndia Musalmans, on the other 
hand, fear that the Hindus being lo an overwhelming majority 
Will smother them 

In the beginning of 1922 the Ittifaq paper of Delhi 
also produced an article provtdiDg some glimpse of dissen 
stofls among the leaders of the Congress at the Abmedabad 
Session On 15 March 1922 the Pioneer newspaper produced 
a translation of the same article with the title “Moslems and 
Mr Gandhi Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s grievances” Accor 
ding to the author of this article Maulana Hasrat Mohaiu asked 
Mahatma Gandhi how it was that while the “Musalmans were 
willingly beanng the brunt of Government’s wrath and were 
continually going to jail, ’ Whenever the question of any nght 
anses. you say that the Hindu population of India is 28 crorcs 
and Mahammadaos only 7 crores and so they are entitled to 
all pnvileges in proportion of 28 to 7,but for being shoe beaten, 
assolted and killed and for going to jail the Musalmans proper 

39 See IndUui JUrtew (Madru, 1915), Vcd. XXVI, p 97. 

40. Matutma Qaadh], To ike ff-nfaj mi Miullms (Rmcbl, 1942>, 
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hon M 95, the Hmdui ooIySmcvcry hundred” Cootmuing 
this srgument the Maubna produced a long list of those who 
hsd gone to Jail, and showed that, while tb: figures of Muha 
tnmadanswbohadgoneloja»lwa4 95ln every hundred, that 
of the lliDdus was only 3 per cent Along w>th this be produced 
another list of mignatlons from Governmm! semce which was 
a much more dismal docaraeot, showing that 99} per cent of 
those fwignationi were by Muhammadans only Yet another 
hstfhoueda similar disparity so far as the question of the 
relmquiihment of tides and practice at the bar was coneeraed 
The list of ROOiCo^pefalon apologizing before courts of the 
lawshowed a similar slate of alTiifs He unfolded the lusmes, 
the status, and position of persons and who had relinquished 
Gosemmentappointments, and according to the reporter told 
aqi ' sorrowful talc ' that every vacancy thus caused was filled 
up by a Hindu The Maulana also alleged that the Hindus gase 
18 lakbs of rupees to Oovemmmt for the eaterminauon of the 
Moplahs At this point Csndbip was reported to have tniemip* 
led the Maulana and asked him to state what the Moplahs had 
doflk to the Hindus In reply the Meutana retorted that the 
Moplahs learnt that the Hindus were giving every sort of 
help to Government so they taught (hem a levon At first the 
Moplahs regarded the Hindus as tbier fneods, but when it 
gradually dawned upon them that (he Hindus were (heir 
enemies In disguise (bey thought <t to be their bounden duty 
to teach lh«n a lesion At this stage Hakim AJmal Khan Saheb 
said that the occasion was oot one for a recital of this kind, os 
It might injure the cause of unity b^ween (he Hindus and the 
Munamnudsns Maulana Hasrat retorted, saying that he had 
come to know that the HaLios Saheb was like Mahatma 
Gandhi, a fneod of (be CovenuocQt in disguise, that Khan 
Bahadur Peerzada Muhammad Hosato, judge, and Hakim 
Sa.y»ul lidiaix wece hia agfoita nad. tt'cm hoagia^ cutnagpi Ccam. 
the Chief Commissioner of Delhi to him, and that he was carry* 
mg propaganda work on behalf of (he Goveramenc m conjunc* 
tion with (be Hindus. Zhcaggerating the facts the hfaulana also 
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said that he could not bear the sight of his co religionists being 
killed and ruined The propenties of Mohammedans had all 
been tajeen away m lieu of interest, reputations had been ruined, 
lakhs of persons had been killed The. Maulana asked them 
how it was that Hakin^ Ajmal Khan nnd_\Jahalnu Gandhi had 
not so^ far been arrested, and what was it that stood m the 
way of their arrest ? He told them to fcmember that he^ would j 
secure pardon for all the Musalmans and get them released 
“You”, he said, “want Sy^araj, but^our object is the Khilafat 
If Keraal Pasha’s sword is powerful be will put right Khilafat 
wrongs, and wc will give him whatever support we can your, 
S'licri^can not give us any advantage, oq the other hand, it 
will be enorpious harm to our cause We realise that it is posai* 
ble for us to make peace with snakes and scorpions but not, 
w^th you “ The Maulana asked the Muhammadans to leave 
the poniia/, and at his call, according to the reporter, 75 per 
cent of the audience left the place wifh shouts of •! “Allabo 
Akbar”, leaving only 23 per cent behinc^^ m the Congress 
pandaJ, The ^ Maulana then held his meeting jat^ a different 
place 

The suspension of the Non Co-operation Movement fur- 
ther complicated the situation The Muslims were disappointed. 
They were feeling that their own grievances, mcluding the 
Khilafat question, had been pushed into the background, and 
that they bad been utili»d merely to further the Hindu aim of 
Swaraj for Ind^ia In the Punjab, at that tune, there was preva 
lent a common joke that Swaraj meant SKoft (ashes) for the 
Muslims and ihr/ for the Hindus This kmd of feeling among 
Muslims was shared by iheir leaders who, however, realised the 
necessity of concealing it in order to maintain at least a sem- 
blance of much-desued co mm unal umty 

In a speech delivered at the Home Rule League office, 
Allahabad, in those days>faulana Mohamed Ah also^ referred j 

41^ Home(Pot)Dect..Qoveran»nloflo'lia.FiIeNo 48?lt9n,p 38 
42. P d. Bamford, a. 32 p t91 
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fat Committee not to side too strongly with the anti-cow killers 
and not to go to the length of rescuing cows brought for izcxv- 
fice, as this would be interference with religion ** 

Further Indication of Hindu Maslim Friction 

Although the Jamtat a! Utema confined itself to recenunen 
dations for leniency as to cow killing, individual Muhammadan 
extremists were less restrained la August Bashir Ahmad Khan, 
the president of the Anjuman I Jslamla at Gurdaspur m an open 
letter to Ajmal Khan, definitely stated that the Hindus were 
the bitterest enemies of Turkey and accused them ofhariog 
waited for centunes for the destruction of Islam m India. He 
went on to point out how they had managed to overthrow the 
ascendancy of Muslims m this country by occupying almost 
exclusively all posts in the public services, commerce, raflways 
and municipal admmistrattoo, and he voiced his belief that 
they bad no regard for the terms of the Lucknow Pact. He 
added that the Khilafat agitation up to this state had merely 
had the effect of inaeasing robbery and dacoity and stated that 
in his opmioa the idea of Mobammadans combining with 
Hindus in order to start civil disobedience against the existing 
Government was fatuous ” 

At about the same time Mustur Hassan Kidwai, writing to 
Seth Cbotani, said. "In the beads of our brothers no other thing 
except charkha comes May the curse of God be on this eharkka 
and the question of untouchables ’ *• Writing to Dr Ansan, he 
said, “If such coldness rs shown towards the Khilafat I will 
shortly raise a standard of revolt against the Khilafat Comim 
ttee and the Congress Even if the Hindus do not stand by us 
we would not give up ihe Khilafate. If in future any Khilafat 
work is to be done a conference may be held or the services 


46. Jbid. p 206 
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of the Muslim League or/amiof uf'C//ema f may be utili* 
sed *' For the attaiQmeQtof5KO/'<7/, National Education and 
political concessions be, however, wanted the Muslims to work 
with Hindus m the Congress *• 

Role of British Regime 

The alien regime took full advantage of these dissensions 
particularly after the suspentioo of Non Co-operation hfovc' 
men! Rather it exploited the prevailing exigency fully to 
Its advantage In its own interest it could not afford 
to lose such a wonderful opportunity which it was trying to 
obtain since tong— since the alienation of the Muslim bourgeoisJe, 
intelligentsia and the masses after the annulment of the Bengal 
partition In pursuance of tts strategy of balancing different social 
forces against one another it made all possible use of political 
communalism To weaken the bargaining power of Indian 
^ot/rgeoi'ri'e and masses which the Indian National Congress 
built up by orgiftiZiQg powerful movements like the boycott 
campaign, British Imperialism made a countet>maDoeuvre It 
lent support and succeeded m provoking those sectanan, 
communal, anj^i nationalist and disruptive elements both among 
the Hindus and Muslims, which were pushed m the background 
during the growth of a strong national sentunentin 1919 22 
The field was lef) squarely free for these elements to operate 
m the Indian public life ako by the imprisonment of the promi* 
nent nationalleaders iflcludmg Mahatma Gandhi, who were a 
great instrument in curbing the power of these elements and 
maintaining communal harmony. 

Moreover, after ibe abrupt suspension oftbeNon-Co- 
operaiion Movement the youth was particularly very much 
disillusioned Though some of them like fihagat Singh, Chander 
Shekhar Azad and Ashffaqullah diverted their energies towards 
the organization of revolutionary mass movement on secular 


49 md. 
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and socialist lines* but a certaia section among them, paitj> 
cularly of boxtrgeots and pettf4>ourgects ongur, thoiightit fit 
to waste iheir energies in communal tangle- Fonnstancer thcr 
“ Youth Party” of the Kohat Saoatan Dhanna Sabha led by 
Jiwan Das, were pnmanly responsible for fomenting the trouble 
in Kobat The response of the younger generation ainong“ 
Muslims was also m no way better 

These wranglings were not unwelcome to the alien rulers:- 
The more it was made obvious* wrote Lord Birkenhead to Lord 
Reading, that these antagomsm were profound and affected 
immense and tireconciliable sections of the Indians, the more 
conspicuously was the factexemplihed that British alone could 
play the role of the composer** Some of the honest British 
ofilcials admitted to Gandhiji to have taken advantage of com- 
munal dissensions “ A number of refenmees of similar-nature 
dnting riots** can safely be quoted Forinstance, it was is the 


$0^ LunS Bakeobetd, Tkt Lnjt pkatt- (Lmdoev-l^SS) Vol. IT, PT 
24S,46.F<»r the vinn << the Sttoea Ceansmra Ke iaplab Shinea. 
cd,, India't Slrtfgletfar-Ffted^ • coUkUUd of Jui iii gn g 
(Delhi, I9SZ). pp. 23102. For farther ttady see also the staie- 
BKnt by Lord Oliner. aa ex Secretary of State, ioserted by Y B. 
Mathor, \fuslimi md CfuBigOtg Mia ( New Delhi, Tnmurd Pubb* 
shers l972tp 50 

SI See the letter' wnUea by Mahataa (3aadh{ to Dr Komssir- 
Leya, M, P oa 23 July 192S i It. u deposited u CandU SBimk 
Delhi. 

52. f( cay be recatted that there took place a nsmbet of nou in the 
y%ai 1921 22 when thecetehratiomofMobommiwere followed by 
senoas nou both lo Beogal at^ the Pan;ab Agaoi ia 19^ 23 there 
O ccur r ed a camber of communal siota. Ia Mareh aod \pnl 1923, 
there wtredHtrabaaces la Mnltm, amt tn other-parts of the Pnsjab 
ItLe Amrusit^oeac the sceae of the lallacwalla .Bash- rnatsscre. 
Darjoy thistiaieMianPaul All Bassais was aopoiated a r*?"'**^ 
tatbePoi^h aadhis escsedjz^ yavfsnnssi for Mosalzaass uv 
the affain of appo mtm e a t to fmblic |obs caased considerable asta* 
toortzB is tbs mmds of Hradas and Sikhs, fa Joae aad Joly 1924, 
there took place comcnmal nou ln_3ilo{adahad*Jd£enit.aail-Alla^ 
habaddistncts, and a senoas dutsrbanee at Ajmer. InAagartasd 

(footaoteeoptd.) 
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Jull Icoonrledgeof the BntishautliontiesiiiKohat that it was the 
young Jiwan Das who byvuUag a pamphlet derogatory (o the 
iMiuJun Prophet, 2»d paved the way for trouble •Nevertheless, 
be bad been released on bail When the hfuilmu beard it, tension 
became serious again On that night there was held a large 
meetiog^t which the young Muslims tooh (he divorce oath that 
they would take matters into their own hands if the Deputy 
Commissioner failed to assure them that be was going to see 
justice done over the pimphleL The taking of the divorce oath 
was a very senous warning sign which ought to have been looked 
after and investigated fay the Bnlish bureaucrats Instead they 
threw the whole blame on the Hindus and Muslims They held 
that the proceeding of the night meetiog were actually reported 
by the 'Muslim Sergeant (present at the meeting) to the Hindu 
'Deputy Inspector, but the latter lolled into security, they 
supposed, by previous false alarms, failed to pass on the report 
to Mr Tjllie, the Deputy Chief Commissioner ** But one fads to 
uaderstand (hat (he British authorities, who have been known 
for (heir remarkably efficient Intelligeoce Service, had sent only 
8 Muslim constable to report on the deliberahoas of (he meeting 


(rrevloas footnote eootd ) 

September, thtre were further Oittotbaores of • KTloet natoresi 
Amriissr, Pioiptt Jubbelporv Gooda, A|rs tnd llai Bareli 
Eonally tertooi was tbs occumoee o' the mnaTOiut rrat at 
Sabaraepor derlag tbeeet«tm(ioaof {beAfobuman, foUowed by 
timilac riots at Dcibt Haspur, Lahore. Luckaow Bbaaalpur, 
Shahjahanpur and Kanklurah also Accordiogto official catcola 
Uoo the number of riots sreel oo lamaiins from tf22 oowards 
There srere eieven ia >923. cithteea in 1924, siaeeeo (a 1923. 
'thirty fiyolo 1926 and thirtyooe up to November 1927 { R. Coup- 
Jand.Jtrport or the jCciutltuttonaJ PrMtm bt lnJla, Part 1(1942). 
p 75] For further study cm communal disturbances, see letters 
ontten by Tawaharlal Kebro to Oaodhhi in 1924. S Gopal, ed 
by, Selteted ef Jawoh^r Lot Nehru (Omest Longmsa. 

1972). Vol , II pp 169'97, & 238-39 and Y B Mathur, Miullms 
Md Xthangtug India (Sew Delhi . 1972), pp 1-9 
T’or'hrrtber study tee Kohas JUars, Rome (PoItUeal Department), 
qorenimenl of India, Ffle So 2^/VIlin924 -p 5 
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and be was ordered only to report to a minor officer of the 
police An unbiased observer arguing from the known facts 
of the Kohat tragedy would say that the Bnlish rulers would 
have to meet the following charges 

(a) There was obviously great tension between the two 
communities at least from a week earlier than the actual hosti 
Iities broke out How was it that Bntish rulers failed to take 
adequate steps to prevent its culminating asttdid'’ 

(b) Kohat was a large canloniBeat with an English Supenn 
tendent of Police and English Deputy Commissioner The 
British authorities therefore had in th*ir favour available all 
that machineiy which they thought was necessary for the 
preservation of peace between two communities Nevertheless, 
tb^ permitted some young Muslims to rush olTto the mam 
market place owned by the Kmdn merchants and declare there 
at the top of their voice that they had won their case (m the 
court of the Deputy Commissioner) and to bang at the doors 
of the Hindus mdcnsion This appeared to base sent the 
Hindus already panic strict en out of their senses They opened 
fire on the Muslim boys and anarchy prevaDed for a considera 
ble penod Moreover peace had only been restored by the 
enforced evacuation of one of the communities How was it 
that the Bntish amhorities with all the machinery at their 
disposal could not stop the not protect life and proper^f and 
restore order*’ 

(c) Frontier eonstabolary and la a lesser de gr ee the Police 
and Military, instead of protecting the people participated m 
lootinr sn fact had it not been for their presence the looting 
would have been less 

(d) In pursuit of ih'^r policy of the OmJe el Irtpere 
the Bnmb authonLes had Frontier Censtabnlaiy of wholly 
Muslim composition 
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(e) Without the connivance of the pofice etc , Mnslum 
from outside could not have entered the city on 10 September 
1922 


A smular neslifeoce and Inaction tvas displayed by the 
conduct of PC Lahiri Hindu Deputy Commissioner of Police 
in matter of taking proper precantiont in connection with the 
Arya Samaj procession through the streets of Calcutta on 
2 April 1926 when he knew that the trouble was not unlikely*' 
There were also charges by certain members of the public 
against two police otHcers who accompanied the Arya Samaj 
procession ** Besides there was m the procession one fanatical 
Hindu drummer who, on approaching a mosque did not stop 
playing on the instrument Rather he beat his drum more 
violently, which started the conflagration ** Speh developments 
certaiolyiofuriatedtbeMusbmleaders Oobisway toHedjaz, 
at a press interview Mobamed Ati warned the Hindu Maba 
sabha that the noting in Calcutta might be the precursor of 
a bloodier struggle ond asked the Muslims to organize them* 
selves for such a struggle •’ 

A report to the A I C C on 12 September 1924 on Hindu- 
Muslim trouble at Sambhal brings out how, while the Hindus 
and (he Muslims quarrelled with each other, they joined together 
to prevent the chamars from drawing water from the wells used 
by the Hindus and Muslims The problem was ultimately 
“solved • by the local authorities issuing orders under section 
144 prohibiting the chamars from drawing water from those 
wells ** 


54 Rtporls cf J E Armstrong, Commissioner of Felice on Ike 
Caleuita Riots Kooe (Pol) DepL, Govemcaeat of India, File No 
11/XXV/192« p 1 
55 aid.v II 
X iSiif V t-t 

SI Selected Works of Uehru, D 52, p 233 

38 “Varied Facet* of Nehrn", Fairlel, (New Delhi), 9 Jnoe 1912 
p 5, cab 2-4 and S OopaJ, ed. hr StUeted Works of lawaharhl 
t^ekrOf B 52^ pp, 173*74 
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'Attempts to Control tbe Riots 

On the spreading of these communal riots on an 
extensive scale the national leaders felt badly perturbed. In 
*tbem'ihty%a"w\be wiping but df all the xt'orlc they Tiad 'done in 
Thtt'^lStUo 'attain 'bittdnil solidarity. To undermine 'thrir 
Influence they organized poblte meetings, held fast and called 
•upon Ibe people to eradicate Uhe teligioas distintirdns ■'and 
‘^faaSlfc ouHdol: Sad 'to worJe in close collaboration 'for the 
natidndlemancipdlion, and establish communal harottjiiy. To 
‘create the spirit orfellow ctiifenship they pointed out that there 
'existed no racial distinction between a Punjabi Miualman and a 
'Ruhjabi Mindu, the U.P- ^fusatmaa and the U.P, Hindu, Ihc 
'Bihari Musalman and the Bihati Hindu, the Bengab Mosatnian 
Hind the Bengali Hindu, and the Madrasi MosaUnan and the 
■Madrdsi Hindu. Really speaking there w’as more racial affinity 
‘bet'rt’eeh' tbe ’Madrasi Mosatman and the Madrasi Brahmin than 
Hhire wis 'b^tweeh the Madrasi Musalman and the Punjabi 
Musalman. The speech delivered by Lala Lajpat Rai in the 
Bclgaum Congress on this problem was most appeaUng, touch* 
ing and rousing even the dead patriotic passions** But 
equally touching was the speech delivered by Deoji Kanji, shariff 
of Bombay In the 'sixteenth annual session of the AU-Didia 
.Muslim League on 30 December 1924. He pointed out: ‘^fndia 
IS tbe Homeland of the Muslims as of Hindus, by the same 
sanad ... The blood of tbe Paodavas and Kouiatvas flows In 
the veins of the overwhelming majority of the Muslims of India. 
They are the blood-brothers of the Hindus 


’^9. Rtpdft tfthe pmetdlugt of the tkbijhnlnth ttitJon ef ihe fndim 
fftduPlal Congrtis, pp 'S^9|. 

It is abo iotemung to i«call that ta 1926 a Manifesto ww 
bsueit is tbe name of CPI tgauut Brndo-Miulun xiOts and Ibr 
comanHsal unity IfTew Age ( tsoothly ), April 195^) 

60 Summary Report of the proceedmps of tbe eiitcemb teMiOo of l!« 
'All InduL 'MdsIim’Uagge, in bidTat Iter/ew' (Madras, 

'f94J) Vol.b{X\fl,'p 71, 
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Fill h/ Mibitma Csadlil 

Gandhiji who was already released, had also been much 
perturbed by Ihe abrupt undoing of hi* life's mirsion Through 
(he pages of hii weekly journal* he incd his best to check (he 
communal orgy A wholehiueof )Vu'fg/ff<'//f7was des-oted to 
the problem He argued (hat if the nation had understood his 
technique (he commuml tension could hate nearr taken (he 
form It did Ilis technique of non viol-^nce could bring nol only 
Ihe national freedom but alto the peace between Ihe eommunt- 
ties He also held that a Civilized society which had discarded 
siolence as a means of sclthng individual disputes, could also 
eschew Violence for reconciling d (Terences between groups 
Disagreements could be resoUed by mutual tolerance and 
compromise ‘•Hcsriscan n^cr be united by breaking heads’’ “ 
To Gandhiji, (ha issue of friction between the two communities 
appeared a travesty of true religion Was it a religion, he 
enquired, that drove a group of Hindu worshippers (o leads 
procession noisily before a mosque just as the "raithfur knelt 
for prayer^ Was it a religious obligation laid on the Muslims to 
lead cows to slaughter to injure the feelings of his Hindu 
neighbours? And what was the utility of proselyticing when the 
conversion did nol lead tomoral or spiritual uplift but * CTossing 
from one compartm'nt to another, with one thing on the lips 
and another in the heart? •’ 

By probing thus into the causes of conflict and by 
appealing to the good sense of th' communities, Gandhiji had 
hoped to restore peace But communst tension showed no 
signs ofabatement Speeches and homthes failed to produce 
the n'^cssary remedy Riots again broke out in Am-lhi, 
Sdfflbhat** and Guibarga But above alt were the terrible riots at 
KoHat in September 1924 


61 Mshstnu GanUM n 40, pp fOS-tO 

62 «>U, p tt9 
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There was a time when dunog the days of Non-Co-Operation 
and Khilafat thousands of people thronged the railway stations 
when leaders Idee Mahatma Gandhi, the AIi Brothers visited a 
particular city or town But the whole process reversed during 
the communal riots To study the problem of Kohat nots 

Mahatma Gandhi accompanied by Maulana Shaukat Ai an 

others paid a visit to Rawalpindi With the exception of haU a 
dozen local non-co-operators, no one went to the railway 
station of Uhore to meet them, although this visit of Mahatma 
had been bruited aboard for over a week A day before 
Maulana Shakut All had sent telegrams to Dr 
Ah Khan of the Zamindar newspaper and other local Kbit a - 
ists to meet the party at the Lahore railway station an 
accompany it to Rawalpindi A week before the Mahatm 
his party left Delhi for Rawalpindi, the letters h^ ^ 
addressed to Kohat, requesting the attendance of the 
leaders and some representative Muslims in Kohat, who mig 
be said to possess a reprc>entative character But with the 
exception of three noted nationalists, viz. Pir Ahmed Gul and 
Pir Kamal and Amir Chand Bombwal accompanied by some 
local Muslims and Hindus, they refused point blank tom 
pond to the invitations issued by Maulana Shaukat i 
Furthermore, on the instructions of prominent national leaders 
Zafar Ah Khan of Za/mnrfar called a public meeting of Lahore 
Muslims The attendance at the meeting was m thousands, yet 
It IS revealing to note that the total amount subsenbed to help 
the victims of Kohat riots and to maintain Hindu Muslim 
unity, m response to Zafar Ali Khan's eloquent exhortations, 
did not exceed sixty five rupees •* 

Mahatma Gandhi sought the necessary remedy to commu- 
nal nots in a twenty-one days fast at Maulana Mohamed Ah s 
house at Delhi To justify his action he issued the following 
statement on 25 September 1924 


(A Kohat RIets Heme (Pot ) Department. Government of lodi*. 
PDeNo, 249/Vin’924 Fp 75-7 
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I publish the fast as (Jet sac hope) an effective prayer both 
to Kindoi and Sfussatmant who are now Oshting tike cats 
and dogs not to corRn»l amcide. It a a warning to Hindus 
and Mussalmans M>ho have professed to love, they wilt do 
penance with me To revile one another’* rcJ/gion, to 
male recltcss slaicments, to utter untruth, to break the 
heads of Innocent men, to desecrate temples or mojques, 
1$ a denial of God The world is svatchmg->somc with glee 
and some with sorrows* the dog Cght that ti proceeding 
IQ out midst ** 

On the occasion a Joint statement was also issued on 
22 September 1924 by Pt N'ehru and others saying "Today we 
eat and steep and quarrel, and he fasts and weeps and lies 
sleepless, laden wuh sorrow at the disgrace and disunity that 
have descended as a curse on Ibis land of ours We have paid 
little heed to his words Now »c hold hii life in our hands 
By our conduct »e shall determine our worthiness of the great 
and noble soul who came to lead our country out of bondage 
and misery ■’« 

The country'* reaetun to the fast was insfanfaneou* The 
S/iJjJi and Sangalftan movement were suspended by the Hindus 
and fimlarly too the TeW/jfA’and Tanzim by the Muslims To 
retrieve the situation further and to relieve the Mahatma's 
agony of diitros MauJana Mobamed Ah Halim Ajmal Khan 
and Swami Shraddhanand. decided immediately to invite some 
200 prominent public leaders of various parties and communi* 
ties to assemble at Delhi in a C/mty Conference 

In response to this call the Congrv'ss leaders, Liberals, 
Enghihmen—allogclhcr 300 people came over to Delhi from 
all over the country The Lord Bishop of Calcutta and the 


65 M K OendhI. Cormt^l VMtf a colleeiion of hit wrhincs 
(Ahmedsbad 1949), pp 

66 StUtuiVioik^oftithrH n S3 p 184 See also the draft note pn 
pelhl Conference /hU, pp 114 8S, 
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Statesman made good cndeavojrs to get the Europea 
interested in the proceedings of the Conference 

The Unity Conference began its sitting on 26 September, 
1924 The hall was well decorated with mottos m vanous 
languages Most notable among them sicre the following - 

“Man was bom free, bat be is everywhere in chains ’’ 
“There is no redemption for India withont liberty 
“No Swaraj without any unity and no unity without love 

Opening the proceedings of the Conference Maulana loh 

amed Ah pointed out that all the bitterness, rancour and ilhviu 

between the communities had unfortunately crept m the nam 
of religion. Their quarrels had nothing to do iMtb the 
He also lamented over the belying of belief built up m I 
that “the unity was a solid fact, and out of that unity ey 
expected to grow true national progress ”•* Presiding ov 
deliberations of the Conference Pandit MoiHal Nehru larnentw 
over the fact that they had met there “under the shadow of a 
great national humiliation’* ” Wa» it not disgressing, the spea 
pointed out, that on the one hand, they had internecine 
quarreU resulting in bloodshed, plunder, raping and desecration 
of places of worship and, on the other, the personality to w om 
India “owed all her present awalening” was fasting as a penance 
for the “sms of the land In a resolution the Conferenw 
affirmed the freedom of conscience and rehgion, but condemned 
the use of compulsion and violence as barbarous"* It o 
passed a numbr of resolution> designed to generate goo wi 
and dissipate mutual suspicion It also deprecated the attemp 
made by m>mbers of one community to bo>-cott members o 

67 Indim Qaa'tetlj Regisler. July December 19^4 (Calcutt*) Vol n 
p 149 
68. tbid. 
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feeling puzzled how a Hindu could so nobly, bravely.unhesitat 
mgly and knowingly lay down hts life and die from the shots 
of his own co-religionist for saving the life of the Muslims in 
India How petty minded Jinnah must be looking before the 
Muslim millions when he characterized Gandhiji’s demise as 
only the passing away ofthe “greatest Hindu leader"? 

Unity Efforts Failed 

In spite of these heroic and persistent endeavours of 
the national leaders to achieve «, (he peace did not last very 
Jong The tragic fact, however, emerged that the communal 
antagonism, instead of declining, became accentuated from stage 
to stage m the most devastating Hindu Muslim clashes recor- 
ded m history Passion and prejudice dethroned sanity and 
reason, partisanship and irrationality replaced' comradeship 
and amity, the bliodncss exorcised tolerance, with some 
exceptions thus sabotaging the edihee of our national and civil 
life Feeling perhaps much pleased over the discord Lord 
Birkenhead wrote to the Viceroy “All the conferences 
in the world cannot bndge the unbridgeable ’’’* To the 
House of Lords hetoMon 7 July 1925 •There is no 'Lost 
Doin]iuoQ”’r* Subsequently the national leaders also confessed 
that bitter expenence had taught them that those who uttered 
the word unity meant disunity Disguested with religion 
Jawaharlal Nehru had wtitteo to Syed Mahmud from Geneva 
on 12 September 1926 

Religion as practised m India has become the old 
man of the sea foe us and it has not only broken our 
backs but stifled and almost killed all origmalj^ of tbonght 
and mind Like Smbad the Sailor, we must get rid of this 
terrible burden before we can aspire to breathe freely or do 
anything useful 


75 Account rwxJered by his SOB, Second Earl of Birkenhead, F E., 
Life of F E, Snuth rA< Fterf Bar/ o/B£rtraAetfd(li>ndoa, I960) jj.507 
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In hi* JcttCT he fliw warned : 

No country or people who arc alaves lo dogma and 
dogmatic mentality can pfogrea*. and unhappily our country 
and people hm become extraordinarily dogmatic and little- 
minded ’r 

In still another letter to Syed Mahmud on 12 January 
1927 from Montana. Switzerland, Nehru continued to ipeak 
against this kind of dogmatism : 

.. the blight of religion with iis handmaids, ignorance 
and refusal to think, are upon us and the imaginative glory 
of the put. like (he old man of the sea, crushes us I have 
no patience left with the legitimate and illegitimate olTspnng 
of religion^ 

Nebni and Mahmud continued to exchange their interest* 
mg correspondence On being asked by the latter why Hindus 
and Muslims could not live peacefully in their counto' t^hen the 
followers of vinous religions w-tre friendly enough to each 
other, Nehru gave (he simple reply that the various communities 
of other countries had largely abed their religions whilst the 
Hindus and Muslims were steeped in superstition and religion 
He added . 

flere tn Europe and elsewhere few persons, excepting 
some Koman Catholics, lay much stress on religion with the 
result that their conflicts are not religious but economic 
As soon as wv shed our religion we shall also behave 
better.” 

The cure of the disease depended on a scientific diagnosis 
of the disease Unlike Ft, Nebru. Candhiji traced the reasons 


77 S.OoptJ,ti.bjf,Stltcifimt>rJrse'/JwnfiarhiNthni,ti. 52,p 2-t2, 
7t Tbfd. p ZiS 
T9. ftM.p 3». 
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of communal antagonism not to the material life processes of 
Indian society but to the weak ethical structure of the people 
The technique of scientific process of historical matcnalism- 
thc technique to combat conwnunajjsm — did not occur to 
Mahatma Gandhi due to his petty bourgeois class outlook He 
could not trace the basic causes of social and political draw 
backs of the Indian society including communahsm in the 
specific bourgcois-cum feudal socioeconomic structure of the 
society controlled by foreign imperialism, but wrongly dis 
covered their ongin m the underdeveloped sense of the Indian 
people And here, unscientific idealistic and scientific matena 
listic analysis of the causesof so .lal weaknesses clashed Gandhi, 
the great nationalist and humanist left no stone unturned to 
extinguish communalism for over thirty >vars of Ins long poll 
tical career by means such as passionate patriotic appeals, fasts, 
passionate soundings of individual s human depths, repeated 
fasts, signing of pacts, organizing of prayers in mass congre 
gatiOD liut in the long run these methods proved futile 
Though temporarily they succeeded m introducing a psjcho* 
logical change, yet commuoabsm gradually became more and 
more accentuated 

Different explanations have been put forward to justify 
the emergence of Muslim comrounalism, its growth and mass 
grip over the Indian Musinns Some hold Jinnah as the arch- 
culprit who, by methods of diabolical shrewdness, successfully 
intensified communalism in the minds of the Indian Muslims 
Others propound that the Muslim religion has somethiog 
inherent in it to convert its adherents into communal fanatics 

These seem to be superficial, unscientific justifications of 
the growth of communalism whether Hindu or Muslim 

Mere demagogy and diplomatic cunnmgness of a leader 
could not bring into existence a mass movement Mere reli- 
gious appeal could cot mobilize a mass movement unless 
there perpetuated, as a precondition, a social and economic 
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base for that appeal to fractif). Even the most cunning 
imperialtim could not fBanuracture communalum withio an 
enslaved nation unless there «as a social basis within it An 
analysis based on the scientific process of historical materialism, 
ihcrtforc, could only provde a right answer to the quest of 
communalism Instead of making the quest on scientific lines a 
group of reactionaries*- both Hindu and Muslrni—transfonned 
the healthy economic discontent of poverty-stricken peasantry 
(of both Hindus and Muslims) into a fanatical communal 
frtnry which diverted ibeir attention from a joint msvmeni (of 
Hindu and Muslim peasaniryforihcaholition of semimkri 
system and the cancellation of debts) to an orgy of foot, 
arson, rape, forced conversions and murders As a result, the 
peasants lost their class outlook, ceased to fed themselves os a 
united front of the Indian peasantry, and became communal 
fanatici filled with unpreccdentedconiempt tot all whether work' 
en, peasants or landlords of the counterpart community It 
will be most appropriate 10 elaborate Ibis standpoint by citing 
certain illustrations The most shocking development that gave 
a definite setback to the cause of Hindu Muslim unity, was the 
outbreak of the Moplah riots The hostile communal attitude 
adopted by some of the Mopish leaders after the temporary 
overthrow of British rule, was certainly provocative On the 
establishment of the Moptafa Republic one of Moplah leaders 
categorically stated “We shall give Hindus the option of death 
or Islam We have the example of the Holy Prophet that it is 
a good act to kill for God's wort The Jews and Christians, 
as believers in a revealed book, may be tolerated, but the 
idolatrous Hindus can only be allowed to live tn a Muslim State 
on sufferance You know it is said m our book that when 
Mecca and Medina are held by non-MusIims, it is the timeto 
fight for the Ktnlafat and after this fight which will bnng 
victory to us there will be no non-Muslim m this world 

The attitude adopted by certain Muslim leaders who were 
on the forefront of the national struggle m 1920-21, towards 
SO P C.B3ffif(>rd, Deputy Director. Ceatral tDlelligeoeo Buxtau, n 
32, pp n>-76 
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the Moplah disturbances made a number of genuine nationa- 
lists sceptical and suspicious about their bonafides and loyalty 
to the cause of Indian nationalism Agrument advanced by 
fanatics like Maulana Hasrat >>lohani in the meeting of the 
Congress Subjects Committee that the Moplahs were tight m 
presenting the Quran or sword to the Malabar Hindus— without 
makinga distinction between the oppressive and nnopprcssive 
Hindus— looks very ridiculous Hasrat Moham’s addition m 
his speech that if the Hindus became Muslims to save them- 
selves from death, It was a voluntary change of faith and not 
forcible conversion worked as a further insult to an already 
committed injury 

The AU-India Muslim League which had lost its impor- 
tance during the national struggle of 1919 22, te-emetgcd 
in Its old communal garb Its branch in Amnlsar district met 
on 10 November 1924 and passed a resolution supporting 
Money Lenders’ Registration Bill to be moved ifl the Punjab 
Legislative Council during forthci^iog session ** 

There were a number of Muslim leaders whose devotion 
and smccnty to the service of India was beyond doubt But 
they were also swept away in the bitterness created by the 
communal disturbances and the proselytizing activities 
conducted respectively by the followers of the two religions 
Like the Hindu conununalists their attitude was not very much 
assuring to the maintenace of national solidanty It is obvious 
from the numerous utterances of Muslim leaders For the 
perusal of the reader is quoted below a statement delivered by 
Satfuddia Kitcbk in a meeting held in Lahore on 9 August 
1924 

The Congress was lifeless till the Khilafat Committee put 
life in it When the Khilafat Committee joined it, it did m 


81 For further study see Swami Sbiaddbanacd, n 2, pp 1S(K52, also 
see Gandhi, n 40, pp 65>74 

82. H«ae (Pol ) Dept, GovenuneBt of India, File No 421/1924, p 3, 
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on« year whai the Hindu Congress had done m 40 yearr 
The Congr«< also did ihe work of uplifting the several cro- 
rcsof untouchabH This was purely a work for the Hindus, 
and yet the money of the Congress was spent on it like 
water Hut the brave Musalmans did not mind Then 
why should the Hindus quarrel with us when we Musalmans 
take up the Tanzlm work and spend on it money that 
belongs neither to the Hindus nor to the Congress’ 

He further stated 

If wc remove British rule from this country and establish 
Swaraj and if the Afghans or other Muslims invade India, 
then we Moslems will oppose them and sacrifice all our 
sons tfl order (0 save the country from the invasion But 
one thing I shall declare plainly Listen, my Hindu brother, 
listen S'cry attentively if you put obstacles in (he path of 
our Tune/m mosement, and do not gneus our rights, we 
shall make common cau»svith Afghanistan or some other 
Muslim Power aad esialmsh out rule in this country '* 

Here i( is also to be remembered that certain Muslims 
started m 1923 24 the TaW/gh and Tons/m movements •* By 
ofganiring these moiements theydispla}ed the same intolerance 
like the Hindu Sabha leaders Belonging to a religion which 
provides much scope to tolerance and dcmoerolic tendencies it 
was difljcult to und'rstand their standpoint and action 

SboddhI and Sangathia 

The forcible conversion of certain Hindus and the 
inhuman behaviour committed against them by tbeMoplahs 


83 SiifudUin Khchtew, ''TTirousb Indian Erts*', Times of Mus 
(Bc«ab*7} >0 Ausust 1934, p $, 

84 For further stadf see Y B i-tathor, Matdms enJ Changing Mia 
(New Delhi, TrimurtT Pubirshen, 1971). pp 182 90- irotne Depi 
(Fol Brunch), Files for )2 October 1924, loseping official 
cominests 
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and later m the Multan communal disturbances where temples 
and Gurdwaras were desecrated and some of the Hindus’ houses 
were either looted or burnt, led to the creation of a strong appr- 
ehension m the minds of certain Hindu leaders However, the 
remedy found by them to meet this emergent situation far 
from satisfactory to the national salvation Instead of going 
deep into the reasons of these disturbances (via the clash.first, 
of the socio-economic interests between Hindu 2iamindats and 
money lenders and the Muslim peasantry in Malabar and the 
Punjab, secondly, of aspirations of the bourgeois andpett) bou- 
rgeois classes in the two coromonities) they found out a remedy, 
which could work only temporarily leaving the mam problem 
as unsettled as before They started the ShuddM (reclamation) 
movement for the conversion of Muslims particularly Malkana 
Rajputs to the Hindu fold But these Muslims most of whom 
belonged to the poor classes, did not require so much the spint 
ual, as the economic and social reclamation It was be) ond exp- 
ectation to convert them to a religion whose upper classes were 
socially and economically eTploitmg-tbtm A detailed study of 
this aspect has been made m the subsequent pages 

In these circumstanaces the insistence of the fanatical 
Hinduism on the indivisibility of the country, could not make 
any sense, b«ause one of the elements that bifurcated the 
country later on, was prunanly this Hindu fanaticism. “It was 
like the murderer recoiling from his enme, after it had been 
done “** There appeared to be no doubt that this Hindu fanati- 
cism did primarily nothing to bnng Muslim close to the Hmdo 
within a single national entity It did almost everything that 
estranged th'm from each other To propagate the philosophy 
of estrangement and, simultaneously, the concept of Akfiand 
Skarat, appeared an action of gnevous self-deception, only »f 
assumed that those who did so were hon^t persons 


tS Rsn Maaotiar Lotus, CuOtyUot cf India's Partahn (AUshshsd, 
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But, ab<»’e all. vm the painful fact that Swamt Shraddha* 
nand »-a» pcrhap* emotionally s*c?l away by the communal 
diiturbancei By actively atsociatins himtelf wtth sectarian 
movement of ShuJJJtl and Sargathan** he abrogated his recent 
past • the secular and nationalist past • when he had emerged 
as the unchallenged and {ndisputabte apostle of Hindu ^fuslim 
unity m the common struggle of both the communities against 
the promulgation of the Rowlatt Act m particular and the 
eradication of the foreign rule, in general After all, acommuni* 
ty whose people in large numbers had enthusiastically colbborat* 
cd With Hindus till recently, could not be wholly bad Without 
perhaps going deeper into the causes of communal animosity he 
tried to argue his defection from the mam id-als of nationalism, 
which was as painful and tngic as that of Sir Syed m the 
nincicealh century, on superficial grounds This communal 
approach culminating in his endeavour to reconvert the 
Malkana Rajputs who were originally Hindus but subsequently 
embraced Islam, perhaps fed another fanatic Muslim to 
murder him OMides. it also antasomzed many a prominent 
Muslim who were so far closely associated with the national 
tuovemenf Among them was also Maulara Mohamed All 
whose feelings, according to Dr Rijendra Prasad were so 
much outraged thsi he asso.iafd himself with the defence of 
Swamiji's murderer Hindus inUrpreted it to mean that the 
Maulana was in sympathy with the culprit ” 

Anticipating the development of such unfavourable condt* 
tlons Jawaharlal Nehru had already forbidden the Congressmen 
from participating in any kind of reclamation movement In a 
letter be wrote 

Only it pains me that rt unnecessarily promotes ill will 
and this hampers our work for SHoraf I have also given 


For further study KS Y B Mithur, Mwllmr and Chanting Mia, 
O.S4, pp 25'23, 31*39 & 1S445 For the perverted views of Sbndd 
hasasd Ke hi* JIMaSaattuhai (Delhi, March. 
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my personal views that I would like the Congress officials 
not to take much interest m the propagation of the 'Shuddhi' 
movement I believe that if prominent workers of the 
Congress take part m ‘Shuddhi*, people might think that 
it IS a part of the Congress programme In this manner the 
Congress would become an institution of a particular 
caste or religion So if presidents and secretaries of Con 
gress Committees wish to work for ‘Shuddhi’, it would be 
better if they resigned from their official positions This is 
my opinion about those who work for ‘Shuddhi* as well as 
those who work against it I never said that workers for 
‘Shuddhi’ are traitors to the country or that they should 
be treated as enemies I had used these words in another 
context which had nothing to do with ‘Shuddhi* Some 
listeners might have macd up the two statements 

Nehru was clear that ShudJM and Sangathan movements 
would create friction rather than unity between various com 
nuQities He ealled upon Che people not to be misled by these 
intrigues He wrote 

J could not help noticing that the ‘Shuddhi’ movement 
had aroused keen controversy and our national workers 
were distracted on account of it 1 expressed a desire that 
it would have been' better for this question not to have 
been taken up then I had been asked what Congress 
workers should do in the matter It was ol course open to 
every Hindu and every Muslimto act according to his convi- 
ctions, but It was clear that the Congress could not take any 
part on either side The Congress was meant for every 
Indian and as such it could not identify itself with a 
controversial religious natter I recommended that the 
principal workers and office bearers of Congress Committees 
should not take an active part m the movement as other- 


Seleeud Horks of Nehru Vol, I, a. 52, p 331 
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wise people would be justified in thinking that the Congress 
was helping behind the scenes Desides, I thought that any 
one, Hindu or Muslim, taking an active part in the’Shuddhi' 
movement on other side, could not remain aveiye/Tec* 
tive national worker He would have little time to spare 
for national aeljviiies and he would be saspeefed by the 
other community I do feel that those gentlemen, both 
Hindus and Muslims, who have actively worked amongst 
the Malkanas, have lessened their utility from a national 
point of view •* 

Resuming the study of the socioeconomic causes of nse 
and growth of communalism lu the economic sphere the 
ensis was predominantly an agrarian one The system of land 
tenure in India eihibited almost every conceivable difference, 
from large estates, eontamlog thousands of tenants, to smallest 
peasant holdings of under an acre m size A larger am of 
landJ swi controlled by the landlords who were often 'parasites* 
living on their tenants, wasting their time and corrupting the 
indigenous social life With certain esctptions they neither 
developed their lands themselves nor permitted others (o 
develop them, and their only vague idea of patriotism was 
momentary outrage of religious fanaticism intolerance and 
frenzy This approach towards the worldly existence was 
bound to grow discontent in Che peasants, culminating in a 
quarrel The devclopm'*nt of this new situation had its impact 
upon communal cnsis where the feudal lord, who was looked 
upon as the exploiter, happened to be Hindu, while his tenants 
were Muslims, or rice lerso 

Besides Che low yielding from the land and the handing 
over the major share of tbe product to the landlord, the 
personal resources being very meagre, their necessity of spend- 
ing some money on (he occasion of religious or social festivals 
forced peasants to borrow mon“y from the local moneylender 
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who charged sometimes the interest paid exceeding ten times 
of the principal amount borrowed According to (he informa- 
tion collected by Rahmal All, the founder of the Pakistan 
National Movement, for every rupee a peasant paid to the 
Government as land revenue, he paid no less than eighteen 
as interest to the mon»y lending institutions •• According to 
a British obsstacr the usual interest rates charged hy the 
moneylender “varied from 18} to 37} per cent ’* Themoney- 
Icnderwas not so powerful before the British, but the English 
courts removed all the social restraints that curbed his rates 
Under Bntish rule the class of moneylenders increased and 
prospered exceedingly, so much so that the number of bankers 
and moneylenders increased from 33,263 in JS6S to J93, 890 lo 
1911 Hardly there existed any other state agency like the co 
operative banks to assist the poor farmer The inability of the 
peasnt to repay the debt in time provided an easy opportunity 
to the moneylender to oppress him This clash of interests 
culminated m most of the cases m a quarrel The problem used 
to become more acute and tense tvh're the moneylender 
happened to be a Hindu and the peasants being Muslims or 
rice versa Communal riots were often the consequences 
Distressed With the grc*dy ambitions of the mooryJcndeis be 
was op*n1y designated as “Hindu” or "Muslim”, as the situat- 
ion might be He was also tailed about as the Hindu or 
Muslim exploiter In the middle of the thirties there was issued 
a leaf et by the Ahmadiya Anjuntan t Iskal I Islam of Lahore 
In it the writer stated forcefully 

90 RahflUt All, ff'/fcy da's ihe Pai-uian ffalionat hfasemmt Stand far 
(Caaibndse, 1933^ p 4 

91 Sir Malcolm Darliog, The Ftagab Peasant tLoodoo, 1347) pp 173, 
175. and 180 

It may he recalled that most of the rooneytending busiress of 
the Pnajsb was controlled fay three Hindo caste* the BoHfa or 
XyyarHa/, the KhasrS.tsiilbie Arara, They were alleged to hare 
partition'd the proviace between themselves. South of the Sutlej 
the Baitya prevailed in ibe Central Punjab th' Khairt and tbxoB- 
^iscmttheVfest'thcArara [lbU,pn6\ 
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Poverty his the badge of a Musalmin There 

Is hardly one who does not owe some amount or the other 
to the Hindu moneylender Day by day the immovable 
propeny of the Ntusalmios i< passing into the hands of the 
Hindus, and whatever they earn by the sK'eat of their brow 
goes m some shape or other to strengthen the other commu- 
nity Muslim Punjab alone owes a debt of about R$ 15 000, 
000 000, on which they pay to the Danya (Hindu money, 
lender) an annual mtcrest of R» 250 090 000. full one-half 
of their total annual earnings of Rs 500,000 000 One 
half thus finds its nay mto the pockets ofothen at interest. 
It comes to this, then that whatever we earn belongs to 
other Or, Co pjt it in other words, our position in this 
country is that of slaves, for what else is a slave but one who 
labours for others ’•t 

Aggrieved by the distress of the Muslim peasantry 
Mohammed Iqbal, in one of his eariied moments, wrote his 
firey tnology Lenfn, Angtt t Song and Cod s Command. 

Arise nod awake the poor of my world 
Shake up the very foundations of the palaces of the neh. 
Warm the blood of sbvrs with the fire of faith 
Give the humble sparrow to Cght the falcon 
Bum every car of com in the field. 

Which IS not us-d ns food for thw cultivator** 

expressing similar sentiments for (he poor ^fusllIn labour he 
also composed the following verse 

The Jot of the hapless labourer is very hard' 

When will (he boat of capitalism be wrecked •* 


92 rribunt (Uihore) 25 August WJ2. 
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If stndied from a Wmty point of vitw. ^ 

.„g ti-roagi.ath snoh A rtiatod 

no lest stirrras than Baniim a Ban* „h,ch 

observer, however, cannot overlook the cire in 

aie app^U were isso-d, « he cannot overlook the «rteat m 

which the sons of Ban* Marram jneh 

Chandra IqbaH TClne\e into Pan-UUmum wa 

"ve « the growth of seenlar t^el 

Uiatof Bankiminlo Hindu iii>-tholoEy 

to end eaptoitalion hut only by owns the eommunal teehniqa. 

Shortly alter thrt-ath of 
composition of tnalosy hv I,bal both of 
efom toresobe the Hindu-Mushm 
the Punjab another leader, namely. Sir Ch^ 
his uaderatandmg of the nfter hi. 

and losiealthan many °*'=' ".t^ucenertam land 

incloston in the Ponjab Cabinet . . These 

reformatoty measures lile the peaian- 

econoonc m-asurcs provided an immedia Thoogh due to 

try consisted both of Hindus and to the 

his d-pend-nce on ihe rich ^ constitutional 

Punyah keg, , lama Council ■" '“"‘“'7 S-onns m ihe 

Structure, he could uut lulroduec ”'hc eo"ld do wilhiu 

im.en.re of .he rural economy, ^"r^p.lanty tn 
the eoustirutional limitation, “">'77 pcnjsb 

m= Muslim predommaled niral a^ neasanu eul 

fhoueh he had '"■.77' 7“l"hTSas vmv 

turally Imguislieall) and above all ^lled “raou” 

„ueh liked by .hem He was pcedy 

(elder uaele) by .hem He '>“*7>7f„ ST mUro' 
ambitions of the exploiters and collabora 

■whom were upper class Hindus By acting i - g rander 

non wilh .he leaders of rum. o a ruajor 

Haya. Khan aud Khuar «7* 77^ Zifestm? 

eaicat m establishing a Hindu ^ u approach 

m me form of the Vmomss Part, m me Punjab This appro- 
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perhaps never allowed the Masltm 1-eague or other communal 
organizations to be the determining factors in the provincial 
politics at least till his.death in 1943 On the other hand, the 
indiao National Congress remained imnSned to the upper class 
Hindus in the urban areas of the Ponjab Despite having a 
programme of mass interestson all India level, it could hardly 
penetrate the rural areas in the Punjab 

Similar was the problem in case of the Muslim money- 
lenders belonging to the Khoja community or the Pathans of 
the North-West Frontier Prhvmce The Khojas were notorious 
for charging 15 to 50 p‘rceat of interest from the Hindu 
debtors But no less mischievous were the Pathan moneylenders 
who lended to the poor workers m the industrial centres ta big 
cities like Bombay Theit dealings with the workers often 
culminated in communal riots In 1929 an official investigation 
made m connection with the riots m Bombay revealed that the 
immediate factors of the trouble "were the attacks made on 
Pathans, as a result of the rumour that Pathans were kidnapp- 
ing children and were taking to Baroda to be sacrificed on the 
foundation of a bridge that was being built there The 
opportunity was also taken to attack the rooms of the Pathan 
moneylenders m the localiQr. to murder them, plunder their 
dwellings and in one case destroy their documents ’ ** 

Serious riots that thus broke out in Bombay, continued 
till the 12 February 1928 resulting id 137 killcdund 783 injured 
according to the official report Tbe so called communal not, 
however, really originated with a labour trouble J Crearar, the 
Government Home Member, analysed the situation in the 
following words 

As the House is aware, the industrial labouring 
population m Bombay has for some time been m a state of 
great unsettlement .The events that led up to the pres- 
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cnt outbreak may be said to have started wi<b the strikes 
that broke out on December 7lh (1928) undcf *1*® Comm- 
unist leadership at the oil companies* 
companies engaged Pathin workm“n in plac^ of strik- 
ers (mostly Hindus) Several disturbances aro*® consequ 
ence between the strikers and Pathans Oi* January 18, 
apparently as the result of a general ill feeling between the 
Pathans and the null hands, three Pathan ttat^hmen of New 
China Mills were murdered by the mill-hands ** 

To study these events in the proper per*P«ct'''c it is 
essential to remember that all these oil compani^ mostly 
British concerns and managed by Birtish agents H wis these 
Britishers that deliberately imported Pathan workmen as scabs 
to break the resistance of their striking svorkmcn 'The respons- 
ibility, therefore, of the initial labour trouble aiid Ik* ceoscq 
uent ghastly riots must he on the shoulders of the Bntish 
cosams 

Originally the quarrel developed beiweeii workers and 
Pathans in certain isolated parts of the city But >t was manoeu- 
vred by the agent provocateurs into a communal trouble, which 
graduallyspread over ihewtiolccity, bringing Hindus and Mus- 
lims, who were m no w^ay linked with industry ood who were 
unaware of the original causes of the disturbance* *oto direct 
conflict and strife Both the sides considered the struggle as an 
obvious attempt to safeguard the economic status of their resp 
cctive religious communities 

Further, there was a clash of interests between the power 
ful Hindu bourg-oisie and weaker Muslim botl^S^oisie It is 
true that both the Muslim League and the Indian National 
Congress basically reflected and served the interests of the 
upper classes of the Indian society, the former the political 
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instrument of the feudal and bourgeon groups of the Muslon 
community and ibe latter as that of the Indian bourgeoisie as a 
whole It js also a fact that both were frankly anti radical The 
distinction between them, nevertbeless, lay in the point that 
the League had a reactionary commuai social basis and continu- 
ed, With the minor exception of a short duration, throughout to 
be pro-imperialist in its political behaviour, while the Indian 
Congress had a secular approach and a national basis The 
League communalism culminated into the fantastic theory that 
the Muslims by themselves are a nation and that religious deno- 
minations and not classes detcnmoe their interests. 

Under the pressure of the Leftist forces the Congress 
argeed to adopt a proganame of the economic amelioration of 
the masses at its Karachi session in March 1931 A resolut- 
ion in this connection was at»o adopted by the A I C C m Au- 
gust 1931 atBombay*» Adoplionofibisecomomie programme 
created much apprehension in the upper classes To allay 
their ftars Gandhiji told tbem that tbeir rights would also be 
safeguarded They would function as the trustees of the poor 
people This led to the development of controversy la Ibe 
masses Again they became uncertain about the genuineness of 
the Congress to ameliorate their lot All the endeavours of the 
Congress Leftists, Commumsts, non socialist, anti-impenalists 
within tbe Congress, through Muslim Mass Contact Committees 
formed m 1937-3S, to defeat the Muslim League propaganda 
utterly proved futile since the Muslim masses judged tbe Con- 
gress by its deeds and not by tbe promises of the Congress Lef- 
tists who appeared in the eyes of MusUm masses as mercenaries 
of the bourgeois Congress to push them into its fold, no matter 
bow much they disliked it On the other hand, due to the 
preponderant Hmda social composition of Indian upper 
classes tbe Muslim League could successfully persuade tbe 

97 Toe tisither study tee paitaMu ^lancoayya. The Hlilory of the 
Indian ftulonel Cengresi (BomtiAy, Zai ed , 1946), pp 4^-43. 
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Muslim massfis into believiog that the Congress was a 
cotntauaal Hindu organization which m fact, it waj not The 
Indian Congress, despite its preponderant Hindu social compo- 
sition, was a national, secnlar political body which essentially 
served the interests and requirements of the Indian bourgeoisie 
as a svhole Its plans and programmes, ideology and organiza- 
tional framework were set up in the light of the interests of the 
national bourgeoisie 

Furthermore the Muslim League ccmmunaiism attem- 
pted to divide the masses on vertical communal hues and 
set the Hindu workers against the ^fus^^m workers, the Hindu 
peasants against the Muslim peasants, to the advantage of 
the respective Hindu or Muslim bourgeoisie and feudal lords 
Such an nnreabstic variation of the people m communal groups, 
where they coOaborated with their respective Hindu or Muslim 
capitalist or landlord co*rehgtOQi$ts and served the interests of 
the latter m their fights against the xiMlbourgeotsie and feudal 
lords of the other commomty, ulittpelely, obstructed the unity 
of the fiiada and Muslim masses In'^i^ *3^ protected both 
Hindu and Muslim hourgvome and landlords *1*® united 
struggle of the Indian masses against the usurpef^ of 
interests m both denominations . 

For ezample, m Bihar, with a view to cnderipomg the 
struggle of the Hindu and Muslmr peasants against lapdlordism 
in that province, which was growing and compjlhng th® 
Congress genemment to adopt certam ano sammdan |3ie3S'jr®s» 
the Hindu landlords encourag-d and utilized theanti-Mull“0 f®*'" 
mg vfhich overwhelm^ the Brndafermir as a result of iff® Mik- 
hm atrocities against the Hradus m Calcutta and Naothall district 
in Bengal They provoked them to make a large scale crl*i^°Sht 
on the Muslim peasants, their very cempatnots in Atraggl® 
against Zamlndari, Hicda as wdl as Mojhm While thesejHiedu 
landlords united with theircompatnots m Muslims and 
a united front to the go veiiim gat to protect thnr pa^^ 
zamindaxi nghts, they split the rank and file of the peasaq*® 
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In the course of their meeting Bhai Pannanand, both, for 
himseif and on behalf of Lata Lajpat Rai, impressed on 
Afahatma Candbi the advisability of abandoning ius plan of 
getting the Muslims of Kohat to extend the band of good fellow- 
ship to the Hindus and thereby ensure their return to Kohat 
The Mahatma was reluctant to fall in with this view He stud 
to hiS opinions, and said he would make an effort to induce the 
leading Muslims m other provinces and all over India to use 
their ttiduence and get the Mushms of Kohat to ^me round 
to the Mahatma’s ways of thinking and endorse and work out 
his plans Bhai Parmanand was most forceful and emphatic 
agimst the plan favoured by Mahatma Gandhi He tried 
to impress upon the Mahatma the necessity of using bis 
great influence with Hindus all over India to induce them to 
give monetary succour and to find work for those Hindus who 
could not or would not return to Kohat But Mahatma Gandhi 
mainUined all along that what Lola I^jpat lUi and Bhai 
Pannanaud suggested was not likely to lead to a satisfactory and 
permanent solution to the problem A member of the Punjab 
Intelligence Bureau who somehow managed to be present at 
such high le>el private meetings, further reported to JM 
Dunnett, Home Secretary to the Government of India, on the 
occasion of the Jatler’s visit to Lahore lO February 1925 

Thus it i5 clear that Mahatma Gandhi’s third visit 
to Rawalpindi proved futile of any good results. The 
plight of the Kohali Hindus at present in Rawalpindi 
is quite sad They are very pessumstic The outlook 
before them u dark. Paudit Madan Mohan Malawja has 
not been able to do anything for them. Lala Lajpat Rai 
has proved equally useless They have also lost all faith in. 
Aiahatma Gandhi Their disappoinunent on this account 
IS very bitter as some of them ahitndant and eveasuper- 

human faith m the power, influence and espoaty of 
Mahatma Gandhi. They do not thmV tha t Gosemment 
or the officials of Kohat will now do anything for them. The 
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more intelligent among them scarcely conceal their opi* 
nion that their case has been badly bungled, and the 
reason ibr this bungling are, they admit, the locpti' 
(ude of such leaders as Lajpat Rai and Madan Mohan 
Malaviya It is interesting to hear these men dissecting 
the leaders, and discussing the Congress Their comments, 
caustic as they are, proceed from the heart and certainly 
constitute a notable conlnbuiioo to the Indian political 
situation as it a/Tects the Hindus 

All Ibis naturally led to the creation of a sense of mutual 
jealousy and hatred. There were some Muslims who feared 
that Hindus being dominant m socio-economic life, would 
smoother tbcoi *** 

Qy the time Simon Commisson arrived m India the 
relations bad further strained between the coamusities 
Prcsiditig over (he tenth annual session of (he All India Hindu 
Mahasabha held on 16 Apnl, 1927 Dr B S Moonje asked his 
co-reiigionists to lease Muslims alone in tbeir ptevaiUog naental 
morass, to think and act as they oleascd and to try their best 
and get what they wanted from the Covemmeot He also 
exhorted the Hindus to be wise over the so-called bitter expert 
cnce of (he blunder of (he Lucknow Pact <** But equally 
devastating was the rqily of the communahsts among the 
Muslims At a general meeting of the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League held at Lahore on 1 May, 1927. Su- Mohamed 
ShalE expressed his belief that until the mentality of the Hindu 
Mahasabha uoderwent the necessary change and eBective 
guarantee of the procectioo of the Muslim vital intrest was 
forthcoming, his community would continue to insist on the 


107 See tttefloa(i>teflUil,dcmi' 0 (Sculletter rroenr at Duaoett, IteoM 
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Lucknow agreements as an integral part of the Indian Consiti- 
tuiion Even earlier m bis Icttlcr written to Gandhiji on 
4 March, 1927 Maulana Shaukat All confessed that the 
Muslims did not want to bear anything They wanted him 
to organize them in the defend of Islam against the Hindus 
The misuse of the worst passions by middle class intellectuals 
had created an atmosphere which was dangerous to rational 
politics Not only those who could not be absorbed in govern- 
ment job^ with limited scope, but also the others m mere 
sympathy for their frustrated compatriots, began to take keen 
interest m producing communal tension by provoking the 
masses on communal questions One such cause of communal 
friction used to be the Cow-KilIing. While the Hindus 
launched cow protection movement the Muslims decried 
against in A neutralist abserver bad, however, different views 
On the cow protection movement m a letter from Switzerland 
ID December 1926 addressed to Devdas Gandhi, Nehru 
says, “t Wish the Cow Conference (which met under Mahatma 
Gandhi at the time of Detgaum Congress) or the Cow Sabba, 
or whatever it is called, would send a deputation to look at the 
cow in this part of the world. It would do them good And they 
might get some brighter ideas than keeping enormous pinjra- 
po/e5 for the bait and the lame I have been greatly interested 
m the day by day conlroveny m Young India I wish, however, 
that some other animals— including human beings might be 
treated likewise*^* 

Nehru's attempts even in those days to merest his country- 
men particulaiy the Congress and its leaders to take a wider 
view of the Indian independence struggle and relate it to other 
events around the world, are brought out m a series of letters 


JJO ^31 PoefiuibeftafdyoftliepeoMtaisoeB R. Assic^or, 
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Ocher national leaders of the Congress also made e/Torts Co 
settle the communal problem It may not be out of context to re 
call here that CR Oas was one of those few topmost national 
leaders who had possessed the vision to view the communal tangle 
jQ its correct perspective and the courage to put forward a solu- 
tion which ochen, knowingly or unknowingly, neglected On the 
initiative of Deshbandhu a conference of the Swaraj Party was 
called at Calcutta ifl t>cccmber 1923 The mam purpose of (he 
meeting was to discuss the subject rcgi'dirg the preparation to 
a pact between the Hindus and Muslims. This was intended to 
give due rccognitron (0 the interests of both communities and 
thereby eradicate, once for all. future dtiTercnccs and misunder- 
standing between the raol commuarncs m Qengal The meet 
log dealt, beitdcs other issues, with the problem of represen- 
tation on local bodies, proportion of appomiment in tbe 
public services and cow killing Tlie noteworthy resolution 
passed at the Conference was as follows 

It IS resolved that in order to establ sh real founda- 
tion of Self Gosernment in this province it it necessary to 
bring about a pact between th* Hindus and Mohamedans 
of Bangat dealing Hith (he ng’iU uf each community when 
the foundation of Self GoN'crnmcnt is secured Be it 
resolved that 

(a) Representation m the Oengal Lcgnlatne Council 
on the population basis with separate electorate 
subject to such adjusuaent as may be necessary by 
the A'i India Hindu Muslim Pact and by the 
Khilafat and the Congress 

(b) Representalioo to local bodies to be in the propor- 
tion of 60 to 40 mcveiy district— 60 to (he comrau 
nity which is in the majon^ and 40 to the minority 
Thus in a disinct where lie Mohamedans are in 
majoruy (hey will get 60 per cent and the Hindus 
40 pet cent Similarly where the Hindus are in 
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majonty they are to get 60 per cent and the 
Mohamedans 40 per cent. The question as to 
vihetbei there should be separate or mued ciec' 
torates is postponed for the present to ascertain 
the MOWS of bath communities 

(c) 55 per cent of the Government posts should go to 
Mohamedans to be worked out in the follovring 
manner Finns of tests of diflerent classes of 
appointments The Mohamedans satufyiDg the 
least test should be preferred till the above 
percentage is attained^ and after that according to 
the proportion of 55 to 45, the former to the 
Mohamedans and the latter to the non 
Mohamedans, subject to this that for the mterveniog 
years a small percentage of posts, say 20 per cent, 
should go to the Hindus 

(d) (1) In not allowing any resolution or enactment 
which affects the religion of any of the different 
communities without the consent of 75 per cent 
of the elected members of that community 

(2) fn not allowing music m processions before 
any mosque 

(3) In not interfering with coivkillmg for religious 
sacn&c» 

(4) In providing that no legislation or enactment 
in respect of cow killing for food will be taken 
up in tbe Council, but endeavour should be 
made by members of both the commmunitics 
outside the Council to bnng about an under* 
standing between the communities 
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(5) In providing thatcoi^-'killing should be carried 
on in such a manner as not to wound the 
religious feelings of Hindus 

(5) In providing for the fonsution crciy yatoC 
rcprcsenlatisecomffliitees in escry sulxltviiioo, 
of which half the members should be 
Mohamcdansandhair Hindus, etch committee 
choosing Its president from among themselses 
With power to arbitrate upon any dispute 
between the Hindus and Mohamedaos m 
accordance with provision hereinbefore 
stated “» 

As IS evident from the pact. Das immediately saw that the 
problem was an economic one **He realized that till the 
Mustalmaas'*, writes Afaulana Azad “ivere given the necessary 
assurances for their economic future, they could not be ezpected 
to join the Congress whole*heartedly He, therefore, made a 
declaration which impressed not only Bengal but the whole of 
India." w* 

The pact initialed by CR Das led. however, to the 
creation ofconsiderableopposiuon from the Hindu upper classes 
of Bengal, who considered that Das Imd sold hiizuelf to the 
Muslims m order to establish his majority in Council— which he 
actually did to defeat bureaucracy by setting up a strong 
opposition in alliance with the independent Musiisi members 
ruulling from the signing of this pact with them In reply to 
this criticism Das announced that the Pact was provisional 
and was subject to confirmation at the Cocanada Congress 

In the meantime the Hindu Muslim Unity Committee 
appointed at Delhi, like DesbbandhuDas in Bengal, composed 
a draft of National and Bengal Pacts 


ID Pud text pubtished bf tha Amrlt Basar fa/rlia, 24 Oeceaber ]92Z 
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At the Cocanada Congress CR Das considered it proper 
to initiate a discussion on the Indian and Bengal National 
Pacts There aroje some misapprehension in the minds of 
national leaders abaut the scope and real nature of these two 
pacts Irrespective of ihu fact that Das was gwncrally careful 
of the ansing of any slightest misgiving that mignt hinder the 
progress of national liberation struggicani would thus indirectly 
strengthen the Imperialistic forcc>. the other national leaders 
did not take the issue m the same light Being apprehended of 
the fact that discussion of this subject would create a good deal 
of friction in the Congress which an>how had brought about 
a compromise between the NO'Cbangers and Pro Chang-*rs, 
the discussion on the issue was avoided by resolving to appoint 
a sub-committec to call for further opinions and criticisms and 
submit reports by 31 March 1924 to the All India Congress 
Committee for its consideration This was more than enough 
to indicate the mood of the other Congress leaders who were 
actually not mtersted in the approval of the Bengal Pact 
Moreover, the newly appointed subcommittee was headed by 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr Ansan Both these leaders differed 
so sharply on the fundamentals of the National Pact that it was 
rather next to impossible to expect from them the drawing of 
thepacL And It was known bvforehand that it would never 
be done Conservative sections on both sides were largely 
responsible for the failure of the National Pact 

The estrangement of the Muslim leadenhip from the 
mam current of nationalism after the abolition of KbilafaC by 
Kama! Ataturk and entanglement of some the Muslim leaders 
by communal nots and problems, gave an opportunity to the 
orthodox and privileged Hindus within the Congress to cntisize 
and oppose the move Particularly ihoss who were against 
Swarajists, wrongly felt that the Pact was to blackmail the 
movement towards the ideal of Swaraj The Anti Pact Group 
loudly proclaimed that the concept of Hindu Muslim unity 
as envisaged m the Pact had bred disaffection, faithlessness 
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andi/fttill vhicb wcro nouberc before tbe formation of tbe 
Pact The idea of a Pact aounded to the opposen as nothing 
nsorc than a “coniraei" 

Turther set back to the <fe\c(aptnenls in (his direction, 
came With the premature death of C R Das who was confident 
to allay gradually (he fears of orthodox Hindus within (he 
Congress, HaJ he rema/ned ahtc for longer time, ibeprob' 
ability II not ruled out (hat he would have ultimately succeeded 
m his mission And the signing of the pact would have pased 
the way for the germ nation of such a composite nationality 
which would have been genuinely believing that communal 
harmony and Rat;onal happiness couJJ be achieved on)/ through 
adjustmeatt and compromises It did not matter at all if a 
little bit was to be parted with for the common prospenly This 
howev-er. did not take place Soon after the death ofCR 
Das. bs Bengal declaration was repudiated and assailed even 
bysomeofbis followers "TheresulJ was that the Muslims 
of Bengal.** writes AuJ, * moved away from the Congress and 
(he first seeds ofpanitionweresown «<Theci>mmi(uogofsUch 
blunden leA the nationvlist Muslim within the Congress in a 
very lurking position, who did so at great individual saennee, 
Bcser hoping— isolated as they became from the bulk of rheir 
00 religionists— to be fully etf'ctivc politically This u the impr 
cssion one gets fnim reading an autobiography like Afauiana 
Azad’s InJia A ins Freedom 

Social Prejudice 

There also extisted certain social prejudices between ihe 
two communiries, w)»ch were comTortohly used lot crest ng 
communal troubles There prevailed an unhappy jealousy with 
which cither side looked upon any reform to be introduced by 
rif either tn its socul set up RtghUy or wrong)/ it war behaed 
that ultimate impact of such reform would culminate m tncrea* 
sing the power of the opposite group, to be exploited in resish 
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>0^ the other. la bis memoirs SAami Shraddhasssd relates a 
cunous tacideat «>htch «eil ctcmplificdthis retrognstncapproa* 
cb. According to his account Mr R.anade often utcd to attend 
the session of the National Social Coafcleoce to guide its delib*' 
cratioRS It vios from thociy beginning a Hindu conference, but 
Mr Ranade wanted to unite Hindus and Muslims jQ all spheres 
of life The only Muslim delegate who joined the Indian N’atio* 
nal Social Conference was a Mufti from Bareilly 

At the opetung of the Conferenet when a resolution in 
fasour of the remamage of child widows was moved by a 
Hindu delegate and seconded by the author, the Mufti naked 
pennissioa to speak. The President ( the late Ra; Baijnaih) told 
Mufti that as the resolution concerned Hindus only, he need 
not speak. At this the Mufti Oared up *‘tab hka nam Souhanti 
kjrim reJeJehj hai”? (mby ttx taac has beta kept as National 
Conference ) There wa» no loophole kfl for the President, and 
the Mufu was permitted to have bis say. Muftf s argument was 
(hat the Hindu Shatiras did not allow remamage, it was a sia 
to press for >L Again when the resolution about the comersion 
of those who had become Cbnstiaos and Muslims came up, the 
MufU urged that when a man became aa apostate and abando' 
ned the Hindu rebgion, be ought not to be allowed to come 
back and contaminate the sacred Hindu society. On hearing 
this Mr. Ranade and other Hindu leaders were non-plossed 
while Mufli Saheb must have tsen laughing in his sl«vts“* 

It would not be out of place to quote anotber example 
defining the M(i>lim attitude towards the question of untouch' 
ability It was alleged m certain sccuons that tbs Muslims had 
always been looking upon the Shnira classes with a desire and 
much of the ho^Cihiy between the two religious commomaes 
grew out of the apprebension of the Muslims that Hindus 
might become more po veiful by the assanilatioa of the neglec- 
ted lower aatoucbablecIas»es aad castes Ja 190P some of the 
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Muslims openly suggested that the untouchables should not be 
regarded in the eosuiog census m 1911 as Hindus In the ann* 
ual session of the Indian National Congress held at Coconada 
mI923 Maulana Mohamed Ah further crossed the position 
taken by the Muslims in 1909 la his presidential address he 
stated 

There is one question which can easily furnish a 
ground for complaint of unfriendly action if communal 
actsities are not amicably adjusted. It is the question of the 
convcrstion of the suppressed classes, if Hindu society 
docs not speedily absorb them The Cbnslian missionary u 
already busy and no one quancls with them Dut the mom- 
ent some ^fusllm missionary society is organized for the 
same purpose there (sctecy likelihood of an outcry m the 
Hindu press It has been suggested to me by as loHueatial 
and wealthy gentleman who is able to organize a aituonaiy 
society on the large scale for the conversion of the suppre* 
ssed classes, that it should be possible to reach a settlement 
With leading Hindu gentlemen and divide the country into 
separate areas where Hindu and Muslim missionaries could 
respectively work, each community preparing for each year, 
or longer unit of time if necessary, an estimate of the 
numbers it IS prepared to absorber comert In this way 
each community would be free to do the work of absorption 
and conversion “• 

There was also another feature of the problem, namely, 
the ‘‘piepatatioDs’'s» which both the communities were 
making against each other without stopping It could profitably 
be compared with a race for the possession of destructive 
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weapons goiog on between ihe two major Power blocs in the 
world today If the Muslim had a Aligarh Unnersity, the 
Hindus must has'e a Danaras University The race in the 
sphere of socio cultural organization and equipment was guided 
by the detcrminaiion and feat charwteristic of the armed 
countries engaged m the preparat on of vanquishing each other 
at the earliest available opportunity Musljms were afraid that 
Hindus were fully preparing to enslave them and nee 
versa The Hindus displayed their apprehension of tb«r 
being reconquered by the Muslims Each was closely 
watching the • prepafation>’ of its counterpart. Such i stale of 
alTairscould never be coigenal IbrthegroHth of an unprejudjc* 
ed solidarity It was a dangerous and harmful circle t"* 

There was still another feature which tended to$potl the 
Hindu Musbm relationship There eaisicd some sort of soaat 
segregation bstwren them, though not so acute as in the case of 
the untouchables Broadly speaking, the social segregaboa 
between the two groups diSlred only in some d'grecs than that 
extended to the untouchables Both m atesaad villages the 
two group* tended to live apart from each other During 
working hours Hindu* and Muslims mingled on the road*, m 
theoSces andfoctores, but m the evening both of them returned 
to their respective residential areas and felt comfortable by being 
nith the people of Che same religion and custom* Maulana 
Mohamed AJi once gave an rntcresting though sarcastic descr 
ipUon of the diXTcren^es of social customs between the two 
communities In reply to the criticism levelled against it 
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for prastiiinsa rociaJscgrcgatioa agaimt the Indians both lo 
otiiccs and residential quarters, the alien bureaucracy was quick 
enough to point out its linger towards the same thing practised 
both by IlmJui and Muslims against each other 

Originally hen the Muslims came to India they were 
only a few thousands After ib-* establishment of their political 
hegemony, and m order to perpetuate it they cstabhibed 
missionary societies which worked for converting the mdigeqo* 
us people to Islam On the other band, among the Hindus there 
were a large oumber cf people who socially and religiously 
oppressed by the privileged castes and classes They were obvio* 
usiy attracted by the Muslim missionaries With a desire to 
enhance theirjocia] and religiourstalui and to attain equality 
with the privileged Hindu castes and classes they thought it 
better lo convert themselves. On the occasion of their convcrsi* 
on they were promised andgottoo. equal pouer andpositioa 
m the Muslim soci»<political seuup buttbeycould not attain 
status the of social equality with ibe Hindu privileged classes. 
cipetiaiiy the linkmias who were very onhodoa and uncompro* 
mising and considered themselves superior m social status How-> 
evcr.ilie oumber of the newly comerted people vvent on increasing 
and very soon they became a major part of the entire Muslun 
community. With the eclipse of Muslim political power as well 
as With the passage of time it becamo JilQcuIt for the privileged 
classes among the Hindus to distioguisb between the converted 
Muslims and ibe direct descendants of the onginal invaders and 
imigraots Hence they started practuiog the social segregation 
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against all the classes and castes among Muslims Secondly, 
the destruction and desecration of temples by the early Muslim 
invaders also created social prejudices in the minds of the Hindus 
The dangerously educated orthodox priestly classes among 
Hindus exploited the ignorant Hindu masses badly on this 
point On the other hand, the coservative Maulavii. and 
Mullahs also did not lag behind m expoiting the sentiments 
of Ignorant Muslim masses 

With the growth of the powerful nationalist movement 
when it began to appear that the alien rule would disappear 
and the political power would be iransferred to Indians, there 
began to grow an apprehension in the minds of the Muslims, 
especially the converted ones that the Brsiish rule would be 
substituted by the Hindu rule because Hindus were larger in 
number With the establishment of Hindu predomination the 
Muslims, especially the converted ones, would again continue 
to be oppressed by (he Hindu privileged classes Apprehended 
thus It were mamly the converted Muslims and not those whose 
ancestors came from outside, who began to demand the creation 
of a separate state out of Indian peninsula. Most prominent 
among the fonser were Mohammed All Jiooah and Mohammed 
Iqbal Among the latter who deprecated the idea of division 
and worked for a cohesive nationalism most prominent were 
the Khan Brothers of N W F P 

Continuing the study of social segregation, there prevai 
led a sort of repugnance to ialer.dioing and inter mamage 
between the two groups despite their living together in the 
same country and under a common law and administration 
for centuries The remarkable step of loter zastmage taken by 
Akbar, was practically abandoned after his death In the post 
war period during ♦the days of demonstrations agamst the 
Rowlatt Act and the launching of the Non Co-operation Move- 
ment m 1920 there existed perhaps an unparalleled opportu- 
nity when some concrete steps could be taken to eradicate the 
prevailing social segregation among the Hindus and Muslims 
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(a (be itru££]e agnau the commoa adversary the commoo 
coQiacti beivvera the people of two commuiutjcsbad multi* 
plitd and the soc)o*rclijiou> lUain wat Icsscoed On tuch a 
remarkably favourable occasion the national leadership, com* 
posed of both lliodui and Muslims, should have taken the 
drastic mituiive of popularising the inter*dtning and inicr- 
marruges at least among the advanced classes, if not the 
common people who would have followed gradually, of these 
two groups But the national leadership lacked that courage 
It was afraid of the reverse consequences Cvxn Mahatma 
Gandhi, the greatest apostle of flmdu Muslim uaity, war rad/* 
tally opposed to inter dtmng and intet-aamaga between llin* 
dm and Muihoii In reply to an interview of Mr, Edmund Can- 
dler; ibe Pui^Kiiy OSiett lo Puojib Cove/emest, on 25 Febru- 
ary 1920. Mahatma Candhi tui^ 

It It necessary for Hindu-Mahomedan unity that 
ihete should be later-dining and inter marrying? In my 
op aioa the idea that tnter*diaing or inter marrying if nece- 
ssary for national growth it a supentitioo borrowed from 
the Wat ( hold strong view on religion and marriage. The 
greater (he restraint we eaccrcuc with regard to our appe- 
tites, wheiber about eating or marryiDg, the better we bc- 
cotne from a religious standpomt. For jcarsl have taken 
nothing but fruii m Mabomcdio or Christian households 
The fact it that inter marriage and inter-diniog are not 
necessary factors in fneodship and unity though they are 
oBen emblems thereof But insistence on cither the one or 
the other can easily become and is today a bar to Hindu- 
Mohomedan unity. If we mako ourselves beheve that Hin- 
dus and MabomedaoJ cannot be one unless they inter-dioe 
or inter marry, we could be creating an aitiQcial barrier bet- 
ween us which It might be almost impossible to remove. 
Aad It would serioiuly mterfrre with ibe growog uaiiy 
between Hindus and Mabomedans If, for example, Mahome* 
dan youths consider it lawful to court Hindu girls, the 
limdu parents will not, even if they suspected any such 
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tbmg, freciy adnut Mabomcdass to Ihcir homes as they 
have b*gua to do now *** 

Despite being m favour of these restnetioas Gandbiji was 
still, strangely enough, msisting on both Hindus and Muslims to 
have a common purpose, a common goal and common sorrows *** 
Gandbijt, however, continued to adhere to these resinctions for 
years to come This is evident from bis another reply to a pro* 
posal of an mter*communat mternationai dining for means of 
promoting goodwill amongst all classes, put forward by a corr 
espondcQt, on 30 April 1925 He replied. Such a dinner will 
no more bring the two communities together than the absence 
of It keeps them apart 1, therefore, rule out inter dmmg as 
the means of promoting goodwill Insistence upon inter*di 
mng, as part of the prograounc of pTomotio*! of fellowship 
m my opmion, retards the growth of goodwill by raising false 
issues and even false hopes These self imposed restrictions 
ha%e a spiritual value ’ This sort of defensive punty had 
debilitated the Hindus at its best and rotted them at its 
worst 

There can be revealed still another instance, of social 
segregation between Hindus and Muslims In a statement sub* 
mitted to the Special Magistrate at Kobat, on behalf of the 
dietary, Kobat Refugees Association at Raivalpindi, it was 
stated that since the tenaiaatioa of the Khilafat Movement 
the relation of the Hindus and Muslims had not been very 
fnendly and the Muslims of Kobat were displeased with Hindus 
as the latter had not illuminated their bouses and shops m cele 
bration of the victoiy of Mustafa Kamal Ata Turk over the 
Greeks which the Muslims had alebraled with great eclat, 
having lighted big bonfires on the top of the neighbounog bills 
in order to proclaim the victory to the independent tribes living 
on the other side of those hiUs.*-^ 

122. M K. Gandbi Hmda atobamedon t/mly [ndian Revittf Q'fidiss 
t9a))\oI.XXI,pp 178*79 
123 IbuL 
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loterprcUtioa of Ancestor; 

An interesting and vnluabtc study of Hindu-Muslim 
problem had been made a few years ago by late Dr, Ram 
Manohar Lobia. He held that the force that separated the two 
commuDities most was a particular view of histoo' Groups 
and communities ivere brought into eaistence primarily through 
the view they held of what had happened Both Hindus and 
Muslims held diifcrcnt views of their common history. Such 
Hindus were rather very few as would recognize a MusUm 
ruler or man of significance as (heir ancestor Similarly, a 
hlushra who acknowledged his ancestor in a Hindu was rare 
Of course, a certain number of persons had not been lacking 
who s^ith an erroneous thinking, had intheir search for national 
unity, lumped together all Mushm rulers and conquerors on 
the register of Hindu ancestoiy Such a smooth operation was 
of no utility. On the other band, the Muslims who acknow* 
lodged invaders and massacrers as tbe ancestors were unworthy 
of freedom and their self'pride was false, because they bad no 
contiouiog identity (hat they could mamtain There would have 
been no coiumuoaf problem if both tbe religious commumties 
bad been able to interpret their history unitedly t>* fn its 
absence thus both of (hem appeared to become self centred 
Psychologically it became impossible for them to coalesce and 
fuse together into one common nationhood 

A disastrous result of this erroneous psychological lacuna 
was the misinterpretation of the AIi Brothers' speeches on the 
popularly rumoured invasion of India by King AmanuIIah 
of Afghanistan The world knows King AmanuIIah very well 
not only as an arch enemy of British Imperialism but also as 
a progressive modermzer of Afghanistan In fact, m certain 
progressive circles he was lovingly nicknamed a “Socialist 
Monarch" In the later period of twenties when he visited India 
on way to bis European tour, he did not conceal ins antipathy 
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toviards the Bntish rate in India He openly and fearlessly 
supported the iodian National Movement. At various largely 
attended meetings, he pleaded for Hmdu>MusIim unity and 
expressed bis alTcctioa and admiration for the people of India 
While Visiting the capitals of various European countries iQ' 
eluding the Soviet Uuioa, he did not hesitate to deliver anti' 
British harangues wherever and whenever be got a suitable 
opportunity Besides he bad ako sheltered in his kingdom 
all the Indian revolutionary elements, who were secretly prc' 
paring to overthrow British Imperialism. There was nothing 
wrong if keeping this background of Amanullab m view Mau* 
lana Shaukat All stated on 13 May 192J m a public meeting 
at Marehra in the then United Provinces 

We nant to spread the ideas of freedom m India 
and to extirpate (he Oovemmeot for her; and we think 
that when the Amir of Kabul invades India, it would be 
a sm for a Muslim to help the CovernmeDt and likewise 
It would be asm for a Hindu to cross m a boat m which 
this smful Governmeat has taken its seat A person 
who crosses a river m the company of a sinful man is also 
drowned '*• 

The orthodox reactionary Hindu circles m India, hoW' 
ever, raised a hue and cry over such remarks of the Ali Bro* 
thers They left no stone unturaed to tarnish the image of 
Amanullab os an invader, aggressor and looter like the former 
Muslim invader Mahmood Ghaznavi Their behaviour was as 
disastrous to the cause of Indian independence and Hindu 
Muslim unity as that of orthodox Mullahs and MauUis of 
Afghanistan who engaged themselves in hetching all sorts of 
intngues and spreading unbelievable nusours at the conni* 


127, The Sotiets i» World AffiuTS A tuKoryofchefels 

Uoa between tile Sonet Umcnaad tberett of tbe worM (PrtO' 
cUots, 1951), VoL 1, pp. 7a5'94 
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vance of the notorious Bnushspy “Lawrence of Arabia”, to 
discredit and denounce King AmanuUah as Kafir. We do not 
require a Sherlock Holmes to disclose to us that how the re- 
actionary Muslim priests mtrigued to distribute and circulate 
among the rural and illiterate masses the cunous pictures of 
Afghan Queen Sounyah in European cvemng dress or some 
‘neglige’— to show how improperly she used to dress herself. 
Moreover, Lawrence is alleged to have also assisted the ortho- 
dox Afghan priests in circutatiog thousands of pamphlets and 
photographs of Amanutiah dancing hand in band with Lanssa, 
the Wife of Russian Ambassador la Kabul This could be quite' 
a provocative material for the backward tnbaJ people who, 
what to talk of dancing with woman in public, did not tolerate 
to see woman in the streets without burkn (veil) 

Thus the presence of Lawrence m Afghanistan would have 
certainly added fuel to (be fire of reactionary ^uKaAr and Afau/- 
VIS against the radical movements of King Amaoul/ah fa the 
words of Cadshah Khaa, “by the time Ibe nine issues of the 
Pakktun Fagh Were out. the British, with the help of the Afid- 
/nhs, divines and priests, created disturbances in Afghanistao. 
They declared King AmanuUah a Kafir and forced him to leave . 
his beloved land “n* 

It will, therefore, not be an exaggeration to say that the 
reactionary Hindu pnestty classes as well as (heir oounrerpaxts 
m Afghanistan danced to (be tune of British Impenahsm in 
order to overthrow an Afghan King who could be of much use 
to India. Besides, they also jeopaxdued the cause of Hindu- 
Muslun unity 

Clash of lodiTidnalitics 

If the Calcutta Session of the Congress m 1920 was a 
vwnung povntvQVbt mo’iemuAfoi natvonal and 

129 Cited bf DO. Teadalkar,A6JuIG/iaffiir g/iai Faith b a BotlU 
(Bombay. 1957?, p 
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strcogUiencd the forces of nationalism, it also provided impetus 
to those retrogressive forces which were gradually paving the 
way for the subsequent division of India Jinnah ceased to asso' 
ciate himself actively with the Congress from then onwards 
His utterance of a word "Mr” for Gandhi ji created the ensis 
To many people it appears that a tactful handling of the crisis 
would have perhaps avoided the catastrophe But both Uic sides 
underestimated the importance of each other Lilc other Mode- 
rate leaders Jinnah committed the mistake of underestimating 
or misconstruing the sigmtlcance of the emotions of the dele- 
gates hfajonty of the latter were from among the common mass 
of people and they had very much reverence for a man who had 
radicalized the political life of the country and with whom they 
felt more homely than with the former Congress leaders, due 
to tbcir susceptibility to the impact of ^u/nrs (mcamations 
of God) priests and saints, peers zndpogambars Thus for 
tnaaifoid reasons Gandhiji had come to be regarded by the 
mass of the people os a "Mahatma” On the other band, for 
along time, Jinnah could not reconcile with the idea of mass 
movement. He was one of those who were in favour of adop- 
tion of strictly constitutional means However, this approach 
was out of tune with the spirit of the time StiU Jmnab conti- 
nued to believe that (be organization of a politicai movement 
was the prerogative of highly educated upper classes So he 
felt completely out of his element in the khadi-clad people de- 
mandmg speeches in vernacular languages The enthusiasm of 
the "people outside struck him as mob hysteria and there was 
much difference between him and the Indian masses as between 
SaviUe Row or Bond Street and the Indian village with its 
mud huts” So lung as he continued to adhere to this princi- 
ple, he remained an isolated figure in the national struggle But 
ultunately he bad to compromise with the sentiment of the 
masses. To wm the mass support for the creation of Pakistan 
he has also sometimes to discard his European dress To 
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appear as a mass leader before the protagomsts of a separato- 
nation idea he had started putting on the attire of black Mus* 
Dm cap, black j/ient or/ and s/foor. a symbol of the so-called 
respectable and sincere Muslim Out this very movement was 
against the nature and necessity of having a single, consolidated 
and indivisible nationalism 

On the other hand, the nationalist leaders and delegates 
present at the session undermined the importance of the role 
the individual emotions and sentiments do play m the growth of 
any movement During the course of his speech at the same 
session when Jmnah addressed the Mahatma os “Mr Gandhi”, 
he was shouted down by thousands of the delegates and people 
who insisted (hat he should address him as “Mahatma Gandhi ' 

At the insistence of both the sides there followed a pandemo- 
aium Doth the stdes felt that their emotions had been bumtha* 
ted At ihiscntical junctureif theoationalleaders like Gaodhi- 
and others bad intervened and paeihed the nil&ed feelings 
of people by making them understand that they could not 
force a person from using any word, so long as it was not un 
parliamentary, perhaps it might have compensated for the 
emotional humiliation suffered by Jinnah m such a vast gather- 
ing But no such attempt was made This insult to his individu- 
ality perhaps added more fury to bis already existing antago- 
nism for the organization of the Non Co operation Movement 
and the use of the tem “Mahatma Gandhi” He was so much 
affected emotionally that after this incident be never perhaps 
addressed Gandhiji as Mahatma Though the Calcutta episode 
was a minor incident, however, it appeared to have been an 
important factor in alienating Jinnah's active co operation with 
the nationalist movement for more than a decade to come, and 
later on taking him completely away with new religio-politi- 
cal developments 


119 1931 M«yement ^/ntnirMnees (^blications Division Mlnlsuyof 
Inrormatlon and Broadcastlos, Oovf of India, pp 1^3 
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It would, however, be naive to conclude that by the 
departure of Mr Jmnah nationalism did not suffer any loss 
Actually it did, as the subsequent events convincingly proved It 
was actually tragic that the services of a man who was often 
bailed as the "Ambasador of Hindu Muslim Unity*',*** being 
only a statutory Muslim with none of the religious orthdoiics, 
la whose honour famous People's Jinnah Memorial Hall was 
built m Bombay which survived cvea the fanaticism of partition 
in 1947. one of the most courageous champion of Indian 
freedom, a staunch Congressman and an avowed opponent of 
separate electorate before his departure from the Congress,*** 
were not utilized for the cause of nationalism. His unwillin* 
gness to play a second hlddle m the movement as he felt prejudi* 
ctd against Gandhiji's leadership made the situation worse 
confounded Although it is true that being a man of outstanding 
merit, be could not remain a bad:* bencher, >et he should have 
sacnficed personal egoism to the broader interest of nationalism. 
Because he could not do it, hts coming to the front rank of poll* 
tics synchronized with deseculanzation of nationalism. Since bis 
going to the other side he began to play the game of wits lO 
politics Thanks to bis shrewdness, be won ao approbnum of 
a henchman of imperialism. On the other band, the indiffertnce 
of the national leadership to accommodate him as it had done 
in the case of Liberals who had bitterly and publicly opposed 
the Non-Co-operation and CiViI Disobedience movements — ^led 
to further drawback in the growth of nationalism. Personal 
egoum perhaps could not stand it 

The superiority mhibttion between Gandhiji and Jinoah 
developed to such an extent in the later >’ears that to invite 

132. ScfOjmJ Natis. Mohamed Ait Jimak, Ak Aabatutdar e/Veitr Bit 
EpttckuexA Wntbift, J9J2~-]9n (Madru. J918), p 7 
133 For dgiaited stody oa tus luuoraliu backgrouad see KaiUsb 
Chsadia, Tragedy efJtntahi,lX^ox*^ 1941) p 36. At&bedXar. n* 
110. pp 303-12, MH.Ssiyid Moha/amtd AU JuoiakfX^tiott,l9*5}, 
pp. 174.9}. Saiojuii Uuda, Uaiamted AUJumak , An Ankauadar 
cf VJiitT (Bombay, t92d>, p 11, A.A. fUvoof, Utti Mr 
/lrauJI(li^tm,19^),p.53aiidKirBsakaiaD, n. Il9, pp.23g-37. 
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one by the other for negotiations became a matter of prestige. 
Diwan Cbainan Lai attempted to g*t the two leaders together 
IQ 1940 when both of them had gone to Simla to meet the 
Viceroy Diwan Chaman Lai first went to Jinnah who appre 
dated the suggestion but simultaneously said, “Please do not 
tell Gandhi that I want to see him ’* After the meeting both 
Goswami and^ Diwan Chaman Lai went to Gandhiji who on 
seeing them enquired immediately whether they were coming to 
him as messengen from Jinnah On being told that both of 
them knew Jmnab intimately and what better messengers 
could he have than both of them he suddenly asked, “Does 
Jinnah want to see me? * Diwan Dhaman Lai replied, “I can’t 
say that he does, but we are most anxious that you two should 
meet “ In reply Gandfiip said, “If I were to say that I want 
to meet Jinnah it should be a he. but if Jmnab wanted to 
meet me, I am prepared to walk from here to the Cecil Hotel 
barefoot.’ Unfortunately, the project of meetiog did oot 
come off, neither of them met and history took add rent turn 
doing an irrepairable damage to nationalism 

It 18 difficult to produce any documentary proof for such 
apathetic attitude of the Congress leadership towards Jinnah 
Even when Jinnah bad become active in the Muslim League 
politics which was oot at least anti thesis of the nationalist 
interests till its division id f927>2S, the Congress conUnued to 
regard Jinnah as an losigaificant person It attached more 
importance to the All Brothers and others who, after the close 
of the Khilafat question, began lo think more and more about 
Muslim, rather than the national interests On the other hand, 
Jinnah had, on innumerable occasions, given his tacit consent 
to the foregoing of the interests of bis own community, some- 
times at cost of displeasing many of bis close colleagues m the 
Muslim politics. Nevertheless, strange political developments 
were perhaps more than enough m alienating his sympathies from 
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Zadian nationalism. It was perhaps due to this uocompromis* 
tng attitude and intransigence of Hindu national (eadersbip that 
turned Indian Jinnab into Muslim Jinnab. 

Very few at that time could foresee that this ignored per- 
son v>as to play a historical role in moulding the destiny of the 
country. By the time the national leadership displayed its 
willingness to negotiate with him. be bad undergone a radical 
transformation of hispoliUcal views, supported m their adherence 
by a powerful alien bureaucracy. If Sir Syed only alienated*” 
the Muslims from the ideals of national reconstruction, 
Mohamed Alt Tinnah carved out a new state out of the mam 
natioual edifice The objective of the English rulers bad been 
fulfilled. Once an ardent and staunch supporter of nationalism 
had become its most implacable and dangerous opponent. 

Is sharp contrast to the activities of Jmnab uus the 
career of Mauiaoa Mohamed AIi He gave the impression of 
acting more lihe a Muslim rather than a secularist or nation- 
alist. Politics of fioO'CCHsperaiion became an io»tniffleot for 
him to attain the objects of bis religion nether than bringing an 
assmulatiou between Hindus and Muslims Lihe any other 
orthodox behever he did not appear to permit any latitude of 
thought m this connectiou. Ideologically his was a narrow and 
straight way and be was not to be flexible to any side- 
In a speech delivered m the All India Khilafat Conference at 
Meerut on 9 Apnl 1921 be stated categoncally 

It u an unquestionable fact that we hold our religion 
dear^ Our actions, all of them, have a direct bearing 
on religion and take their ongin ;n it. It is noibiag else but 
a religious motive which would compel us— I mean the 
Mossalmans— to bnng to tbeic mind the long established 
pnociple, namely, the bead of a Mussalman should never 
bow to anyoihcr(mortal)»** 

135 For further study see Kanioakaraa. a. 119. pp 216-18 
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Again m his Presidential Address at the Provincial Rhila* 
fat CoDfcxence, Broach (Giijarat) on 1 June 1921 be said 

Islam has to be preserved in the world as it cannot 
be separated from the world any more than a flower can be 
separated from the smell It may become dry, but it cannot 
lost Its inherent smell If it loses its smell, then it becomes 
a useless flower The Mussalmans all the world over have 
only one object in view I ask every one of you to answer 
clearly this one question “Can he reasonably ask a man to 
renounce his taith for the sake of any consideration? 

Xt was bis religious inflexibility that led him to extole a 
Muslim however bad his character might be, as superior to even 
Gandhiji however clean his character *>» It was also perhaps 
this communal inflexibility that led to the growth of his difli^ 
rences with Gandbjji over the Kobat noixi** 

Unlike Mr Jmaah, Maulaoa Mohamed All was the 
staunch supporter of (be separate electorate Without lU pres> 
rvance he could not visualize the growth and maintenance of 
the communal unity In support of the doctrine imple* 
mented m 1909 Reforms Scheme be had stated m his 
presidential address delivered at the 1923 session of the 
Cocanada Congress 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the creation of separate 
electorates was hastening the advent of Hindu Muslim unity 
For the first time, a real franchise, however restricted, was 
being oSered to Indians, and if Hindus and Mussalmans 
remained just as divided as they bad hitherto been since the 
commencement of the British rule, and often hostile to one 
another, mixed electorates would have provided the best 
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' baU!e>groundfor inter-coimnuoal strifes, and would have 
still further widened the gulf separating the two cominuai* 
, tics.... The creation of the separate electorates did a great 
deal to stop this inter-conununal warfare.^'^ 

Like many other leaders the Maulana also talked of sacri*- 
ficing his community interests whether others did so or not, yet 
the All-Parties Convention showed that he failed in the test 
miserably like many others. 

'With the growth of the bias and prejudice in his mind 
against the Muslims whose share was no less significant in its 
contribution. Swam] Sbraddbanand disclosed duriogthosc da>s 
certain facts about the Muslim participation m the Indian 
Nalional Congress. Though these revelations might be contain' 
tog a substantial element of truth, yet they proved In the 
long run very much detrimental to the advancement of oationa* 
Usm. The sarcastic manner in which they were revealed, further 
alienated the Muslims from the national movement Relating the 
Muslim participation in the Lucknow Session (1916) of the 
Congress he writes; 

Sitting on the dais, the first thing that I noticed was 
that the number of Muslim delegates was proportionately 
fourfold of what it was at Lahore in 1B93. The majority of 
Muslim delegates had donned gold, silver or silk embroide- 
red chogaj (fiowing robes) over their ordinary coarse suits 
of viearing apparel. Jt nas remoured that these chogas 
bad been lent by Hindu moneyed man for Ccagress tom- 
asha. Of some 433 Muslim delegates only some 30 had 
come from outside; the test belonged to Lucknow city. And 
of these the majonty were admitted free to delegate’ seats, 
board and lodging. Sir Syed Ahmed's aoti-Congiess League 
bad tned in a public meeting to dissuade MusUms from joi* 
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niog the Congress as delegates As a counter move the 
Congress people bghted whole Congress Camp some four 
nights before the session began and advertised that ingress 
for that night would be free The result was that all the 
Chandu Khanas of Lucknow were emptied and a huge 
audience of some thirty thousand Hindus and Muslims was 
addressed from half a dozen platfonss It was there that the 
Muslim delegates were elected or selected AU this was 
admitted by the Lucknow Congress organizers to me in 
private 

Besides, in the course of negotiations through successive 
Unity Conferences and All Parties Conferences to adopt the 
Mehru Report the Hindu leadership tended to deal with the 
Muslims as the alien regime dealt with nationalist forces they 
made concessions but it was frequently a case of too little and 
too (ate 

Even before the Nehru Committee was set up, some ende* 
avours were made to prepare a Swaraj Constitution On 23 
January 1925 a meeting of the AU Parties Conference Comm 
ittee was held at Delhi According to Sir Han Singh Cour the 
’‘elephant of Hindu majority and the tiger of Moslem minority 
have been brought to the bnok of a common pool ’ The con 
ference was attended by a large number of participants jnclud-> 
iDg Motilal Nehru, M A Jinuab, the All Brothers, Mrs Besant, 
Sbraddbanand, Rajendra Prasad, Jawabatlal Nehru, LajpatRai, 
H N Kunzru, C Y Chinlamanj, Maulaoa Abul Kalam Azad 
M R Jayakar and Ramaswamy Mudaliar, with Mahatma 
Gandhi as president An encouraging debate took place on his 
suggestion to appoint a sub-committee to chalk out the terms 
of an agreement between Hindus and Muslims and among all 
the political groups and also to prepare a scheme of Swaraj 


141 Sostni Shradihaiuod n. 2 pp 30-2. Also see pp 24-5 
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This Committee was divided loto two sectioos— ooe to deal 
with the Hindu Muslim problem and the other to Uy down 
a preliminary scheme of Swomy which should India 

a selfgotemmg dotmmoa, free from interference, with do' 
mestic matters her own concern. On the HmdU'Mmlun 
question, a heated discussion took place Speakers represent' 
ing special interests took a very promment part m it and 
submitted their views with great shrewdness There appeared 
to be very little prospect of success *'It appeared that appe* 
tite**, comments one of the participants, *‘had grown by what 
It had fed on .The whole seemed to me an unseemly sclhsh 
scramblefoT power and offices’* ‘“The whole trouble lay in the 
fact that everybody talked loudly of tacriSce of persona! or 
commuoa] interests, but when (he time to implement these deda- 
rations readied, no one would come forward The ignorance 
of democratic socialism tn the lower strata and abhorrence of 
the same by the upper class privileged persons in the two major 
commututies appeared to blcck progress The issue ofSHorej 
was dealt with from the proportionate benefits to each commu 
nity, and to adjust themselves within the new frame*work “the 
Muslins struggled to disown all idea of Pan Jslamism and a 
Muslim comdor from Turkey to Asia Minor The msetiBg 
temunated with a suppressed feeling of bostiiityali round. 

Watching this failure in the progress of the Sub-Comnu' 
ttee, Gaadhiji remarked that it was impossible, m the prevail' 
mg conditions of suspicion, to fonnuiaie any scheme that 
could nghtly be called a joint scheme After a short discuss' 
ion the Committee adjourned tint die 

After a few days an infonnal gathering of representatives 
of the various groups and communiUes met at the residence of 
Hakim Aj°tal Khan m Delhi It soon found that the real points 

143. T^^orr of jiv U/t, Val U, tS02-25 (AsU 
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at issue would be best dealt with by Pt Malaviya aod Lajpat Rai 
oQonesideandJmnahoQ the other, probably with Gandhiji 
“more as a hyphen than a vinculum*,^** But a fresh discussion 
of the problem revealed the reality that other leaders did not 
like the shrinkage of the Committee and its powers It was at 
last decided to postpotie the talks The news led to many 
adverse comments 

The Sub-Committee met again in Fcbrnary, but to its 
disappointment it found that a solution of important problems 
between the two religious groups was not agam probable, and 
the conference could do ootbing but repeat the Lucknow Pact 
of 1916, le to draw up a scheme not satisfactory to Hindu 
communalists for division of jobs and seats Even before the 
commencement of the conference Sir Hari Singh Cour had 
commented that this “might result to a semblance of agreement, 
but would send the dragon’s teeth from which the only harvest 
possible IS the clash of arms “i** The conference had subsequen* 
Uy to adjoara st»e <Se again Tbe real atmosphere for comp* 
romise was lacking At about this tune a conflict between the 
All Brothers and Oandhiji was revealed to the people forthe first 
tone ifl yomg Mia dated 26 March 1925 

When (he anaouncemeatof the Statutory Commission to 
decide the future of Indian consUtution was made (and no 
Indian representative was found to be on it) there was left no 
alternative for (be nationalists eacept (o take steps by themselvt^s 
to frame tlieir own fuCure scheme of Swaraj By a resolution 
passed at the Madras Session in 1927, the Congress invited all 
pohtical parties in India to confer with its Working Committee 
to devise constitution for India based on common 
agreement To cany out these instructions the Congress 
iM. JUi See India Quofierl/ Jte/lfjfi, iumiy-Jaoe 192S Vo I p 537 
146. MemorandotB by Sir Hail Sugb Qour, Tie Xeporl of the Sharon. 

Hotr Caaadsstoa (Bototisy, 1923}, pp, Z4S-46. 

147 Thelfeh/vComatiueeXejw/ {^Uababid, AlCC., 192S) p }9 

See atio Kanit Owailidat, Induft Fight For a Freedom (Bombay, 

PopuUs Prakasbas, 196Q, p 336, 
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Worbng Committee plaaned to convene the AlI*Partics 
Conference The endeavour of these various political groups to 
find the highest common basis for a constitution for India was 
signiGcant Never before in the history of the national move* 
ment bad so many organizations— political, labour, religious, 
communal and commercial— assemlcd together to determine for 
themselves what was good for them In doing so they acted on 
the pnnciple of self*detcrmination 

Before the AINParties Coaference could meet in February 
1928, a behind*tbe-door attempt was made to resolve the 
various difierences towards the close of 1927. It is said that 
Rail Ahmad Kidwai had nearly pulled ofi a Hmdu*Muslua 
settlement on the basis of Joint Electorates and queered the 
pitch of the forthcoming Simon Commission One winter 
evening in tus Daryaganj Serai m Delhi, the All Brothers, 
and several leading Khilafatists and Jionahite Mushou rsei 
for dinner and thrashed out the basis of Hindu^Mushm seltle- 
meat in a future Coostitutioo It gave the Muslims a fair 
share in the governance of a future India — their natural political 
dominance in Bengal and Punjab provincial councils elected 
on adult suffrage, the separation of Sind from the Bombay 
Presidency so as to make Smd a Muslim majority province and 
the upgrading of the NWFP as another Muslim majonCT 
province of Fathaos The Musbms were to surrender their 
claim to separate electorates m favour of joint electorates m 
tom for these concessions And both Hindu and 
majority provinces were to grant wcightage in the representation 
of their respective minorities in the legislature m equal 
proportions 

This package deal was successfully sold to ihe"Hindu 
leaders like Malaviya, Mooje, Lajpat Rai and others at the 
first Ail— Parties Conference held m New Delhi in Fcbruaiy 
1928 The British too had temporarily laid off their game of 
‘divide and rule’ Lords Readmg and Irwm in the pnvate 
despatches to Whitehall were also keen on a Hindu-Mosh® 
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sctilement iq India. Jionah was still a semi nationabst. The 
Ah Brothers bad been successfully managed. The ball bad 
been Set rolling by the boarders m Rag's caravan serai m 
Daryaganj 

The Congress leaders failed to take the communal bull 
by the horns, the Delhi entente was sabotaged by Sind Congr- 
ess leaders like Jairamdas Daulatram and Choitbram Gidwanl 
and the Sikhs in the Punjab Malaviya wobbled and wnggled 
out of the agnement. And surprisingly enough Motilal Nehru 
so grm and determined oQ any stand he took m life 
bended too and the opportuiuiy was lost. It js a tragedy that 
those who “swallowed the camel of Pakistan" twenty years 
later were straining at this gnat then.*** 

Nehru Report 

Meanwhile the All Parues Conference held lo Bombay 
on 19 May 192S appointed a sutHKimsuttee under the 
chairmaosbip of Pandit MotilaJ Nehru to detenmoe the 
principles of a constitution for India and to prepare a report 
ibercoo The Committee was directed to circulate its draft 
among the various organizations It was further advised to 
give full consideration to the resolutibn of the Madras Con- 
gress on communal unity and sunilar resolutions passed by 
the other bodies like the Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslim 
League and other organizations represented at the All Parties 
Conference held m Delhi in Februaiy-March 1928 

It may be recalled that (be aiosl (homy problem before 
the Nehru Committee was the ounotiiy problem There were a 
number of difficulties m getting rid of this headache In a 
letter wntten to Candbiji on 28 /une 1928 Dr -Aman ex- 
plained: 

NS ‘RsB-Aa, “Lift aad Times of CadS>; Stor; of Rag Ahmad Kidwai, 

Nasloaal Bttald (New Delhi) . » Oewber 1972, p S , coU 5— d. 
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When I reached Allahabad there was a complete 
deadlock (m the Nehru CommUtce) The Sikhs would 
have no reservation of seats at all anywhere, neither 
for the majority nor for the minority The (Hindu) Maha- 
sabha people would allow reservation for the mmontics, 
but none for the majorities. The Congress and Muslim pro* 
posal was for a reservation of seals both for the majorities 
and the minorities 

After Its submission the Nehru Report was discussed 
at a conference held m Lucknow on 29 August 1928 Forma* 
hties of thanking and congratulating the Nehru Committee 
were performed at this meeting A number of resolutions 
were passed In a resolution the conference placed on record 
its agreement of all parties *** But the controversial discussions 
at the Conference remained inconclusive The only Mvsha 
otgaoizatioo which was oScially represented at the Confere* 
nee was the Central Khilafat Committee and that too did 
not approve of the recommeadatioos 

The Calcutta Session beldm 1928, where the Nehru 
Report was presented, is considered to be one of the most 
Vital m the political history of the country, though the sessions 
held at Surat in 1907, at Locknow in 1916, at Amntsar 
m 1919 and at Calcutta m 1920, constitute landmarks in the 
advance of the nationalist movement While the Lucknow and 
Amritsar sessions bad attained a certain standard of commercial 
and political solidarity that bad bung in the balance m the times 
before the Surat and the Calcutta Special Session manifested the 
growth of a new life in the struggle for national emancipation 
This significance of the 1928 session was the combinalioa of 


ISO. Cued by Kanjj Dwailudae, Jndmsflghi ForFjretJem (BoabaX/ 
1965). p 337 

151 For fulber study tee Kaojl Dwaikadas, a 150, pp 3iT—S9 

152 Full teat of the resotuuoiu weie publuhediA tbe/oilaa Rni€» 
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both these vital issues The Calcutta sessiOB was aameatous 
because a National Conventioa to bnog the different political, 
commercial, cominunal and other parties and groups in India 
together was held 

The Convention met m Calcutta on 22 December under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Aasan to Snaljzc the Nehru report. 
There was a large and representative gathering, which included 
presidents of the Congress and the Liberal Federation and 
leaders of various political opinions There were about 1,600 
delegates In the words of a participant the convention was 
“a conglomeralion of Freudian ‘opposite factions* and cross> 
ideologies”.*** 


On the closer study of the report submitted by Nehru 
Committee one appeared to agree with the observations made 
by the Nex* Statesman (London) when the journal remarked 
that the report was an artifiacial plan, an abstract and 
mecbaoical structure, neither Indian nor workable. It was 
alleged tobea doctnoaire laventioa oarelated to the established 
facts of Indian life or government, an iII-coQceived and 
hasty device, a paper scheme already disowned by every 
zoiflon.*y According to the jooma), it was "precisely a 
scrap of paper and nothing more ”*** 

The weakest feature of the Nehru Report was that it con* 
tamed all that appeared to satisfy the aspirations of the 
coQStitutiooal'CUflded and nationalist Hindus But Itad noth' 


IS3. M-Tsaryebulta, Seiwroi ite Me) 0 lasr (Allied 

JPubbslim. 196*). p. IS. 

154 Ntw S/aitstruM (LcadooJ, 15 Joa* ud 5 Auguit 1929 
155. Recommendun the acceotsnee otia»'H(iiniIUpott,Gtadtujihad 
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ing, neither ccmpicte independence nor separate electorates, to 
please the Muslims, not all of whom bad so far expressed 
allegiance to the doctnne of aauonaiism Tbc majority of those 
who had joined the national movement dtd so partly b^use 
of the Lucknow Pact of 1916 which gasecognizance to their de- 
mand of separate electorates and partly because of the support 
extended by th? Kational Congress to the KhiLafat Movement. 
Once the Kbilafat issue had become dead (and that had 
disillusioned almost all the Muslim participants) the only 
ray of hope for the Muslims to continue in the nationalist 
movement was separate electorates Most of Muslims had begun 
to regard it as a law of the country and they claimed that 
they could not be depnsed of that right without tbeir consent 
But it was to be snatched away from them by the Nehru 
Report 

Politics is a game of compromise, especially at a 
critical juncture There stiU existed amidst the Hindus and 
Muslims a third party (axtoverwheLmiogly powerful one) of 
aliens who manipulated and exploited the weakness of any 
sitoation created by the mutual mistrust of the twopartci- 
pants tn the national movement By ignoring the re-emergence 
of the traditional antagonism m the form of communal 
disturbance which had been temporanly overshadowed by 
the Non Co-operation Movement launched by both the parties, 
the Congress leadership overestimated the significance of the 
Muslim parvapiUoa in the Movement Consequently they has- 
tened to substitute separate electorates with joint electotzUs 
Howeverbad they at least conceded the demand for complete 
mdependence, and ignored the inclusion of dominion status— 
which they did one year later m 1929 at Lahore Congress— perhaps 
the situation would have been saved. The politically consaous 
Mtu fimt feefd the gntisfi mfers respousibfe &r the calispsccf 
Khilafat m X^^hey. They were bitterly antagonistic to the 
contmuationi; -of Bniisb rule in India in any form and 
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consequently they clieruhed total independence. On this they 
appeared to be uncomproiauto^ 

Uul (be constitutional minded Hindu nationalistssboised 
Iheir immaiuniy by Ignoring totally the interests or their erst* 
vrbiie Muslim colleagues whose contribution to the national 
n)Oscmcnt|by whateser conditionstt might base been determind, 
was considerable In the process of (be attempt to tahe away 
political power from the aliens, they should base also kept their 
Muslim comrades in good humour And that could be done 
only by conceding to the maintenance of the Lucknow Pact *** 
intact so long os tbe mind of an average Muslim was not freed 
of the suspicion relating (o Hindu dominance There was not 
going to be inflicted any major substantial lots on tbe Hindus 
at least till complete independeace was obtained by conceding 
this demand And after independence there were so many 
ways to resolve the cruu, In no case it could remaio unresoL 
ved 

Joint electorate was all right as a matter of pnociple, but 
poliliciaas had to face facts, to order to tight the bureaucracy 
and other forca of British Imperialism tbe Indian leaders must 
base done somecbiogi at least for tbe time being, to unite the 
country even on communal basts This was very much a 
necessity with a view to control the mischief mongers eJamou* 
ring for separate electorates and communal representation, 
irreipcctiveofthe fact that majority of such people belonged 
to the landed, commercial and intellectual or bourgeois classes 
who talked rather loudly but never moved even their little 
Unger against tbe foreign autocracy la the cause of the country. 
It IS also a fact that majority of such people, honourable 
excepuons apart, belonged to the class which hankered after 

tSe. StMlotuUtlng (be Lucknow Pact Jieiub had (aid ia i9t& *'7he dem. 
asd for Kranteclecloralcs if got a matter cf policy, but • matter 
of ocMutty to the Mustuat who require to be roused frota tbe coma 
end torpor into which they have fWen for so looa *' Kuldip Neyer, 
Dliiait Ntlfhbourt, p 8 
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titles, jobs and grants of land from t!ie British Government and 
would sell their moral and physical prestige to please their 
masters for the proverbial mess of pottage 

By adhering dosmatically to the idea of secularism the 
Congress leaders appeared to behave like the Russian Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries who wanted to expunge the October 
Revolution by opposing the signing of Brest Litovslc Treaty 
Lenin compared them with school children who did not under* 
stand the first principles of history In fats accusation he 
declared "They do not realize that resolution ts a diBicvit 
and complex science. For cheen it is merely a question of 
words, the histones of revolutions are full of these words* 
spinners, and what remaitu of them? Only smoke and a had 
smell ” 


In amving at the conclusion of jomi electorate, the 
Hindu nationalists kept into consideration only the views of 
Muslim leaders like Or Ansari, Hakim AjmaJ Khan, Maulana 
Azad andoibers. They did ootsivedueweighttotheviewtof Ah 
Brotben who wae the eldec leaders and appeared to enjoy the 
coo&dence of a larger number of their co-reUgioaists In fact, 
It would not be wrong to concede that the Brothers enjoyed 
the same populanty and prestige among the Muslims as Gandhi* 
jt did among the Hindus Despite knowing this, the Congress 
leaders appeared to have committed a blunder— perhaps as 
serious as the one committed at the Special Calcutta Congress 
Session m 1920, when M A Jinnah was intenuptcd and heckled 
by the assembled delegates for not using saintly language for 
the topmost leaders of the Congress During the course of 
discussion on the quesuon of dominion status in the AlKPartics 
Convention on 23 December 1928 when Maulana Mohamed 
All rose to speak and opposed the resolution by stating that 
denaUon'was the policy of cowards and not of fighters, tempers 
flared, up Mohamed Ah was uterrupted and heckled, and 
howled down m a most outrageous manner A prominent 
Bengal delegate even shouted onotionally at him “Ignore him”, 
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without knowing that the Maulaas was too great a penonality 
to be Ignored The Maulana was asked to withdraw statements 
which he said be had not made. The Liberals too fished m the 
trouble waters Sir CP Ramaswamy Iyer oime to the platform 
on behalf of the Liberals and retorted to the Maulana * 

I know (hia talk of kilting and getkiUed a hille too rsuch 
Let us be rcaJisrs and face the facts We may not be heroes, 
but if we are ^mg to kiU and get killed, then your place ts 
not in this Convention but somewhere else *** 

Alter him arose Sir C Y Chintamani and when he alio 
spoke against the proposal of the Maulaiu for indepcndcace, 
the Utter wanted to refute the aliegations by rsiswg a poiot of 
order Ke was thouted at to sit down by the audience. On this 
the Maulana who was more emotional than Jinnah, retorted, 
•‘i/llje «bbJe i# going on hke Uws, J will go out ” Uofortuoat- 
ely, instead of understanding his Viewpoint be was charged by 
the audience, ‘ you are also of the rabble 

Such language was too strong for a leader who 
enjoyed the confidence of the largest number of the second 
largest communiiy of India The silence on the part of the 
Congress delegates which included the topmost leaders, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal Nehru and Dr Ansat-i (whopresi' 
ded over the Convention) and Snmvas Iyengar, showed that 
they were m agreement with the Liberals *'* This was too much 


151 The Pwttdlatf of iA« A}i—fvtU$ Notlmol ComtMlon held tt 
Cslcuiu (AlIthstMul, 1928). p 83 
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U9 TbU sort ot betatvieur espcdiily oe Ibe put of Gandhui UrnUbed 
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for the All Brothen. It was the sigsel for the pamog of waj'V 
Thereafter the Ati Brothers ne\er rciurned to the Congress. They 
left the Congress as its bitter enenues. Straight from the Coax-ca* 
tioa they left for Bihar and Onssa to preside oter the Musimi 
AU'Patttes Conference. The DtiU&h, on their side, restored 
their hereditary pension, the indignant Brothers used to get 
from the Nawab of Rampur. Other pnnccly purses Lke (hose of 
the Nizam and the Nawab of Bhopal opened too for the 
Moslmi campaigners against the Nchni Report.*** 

The Ah Brothers lost no time tn forgetting that joint 
electorates were essentol for the survi\al of Muslims of India. 
A mixed electorate alone could keep Hindu communalism at 
bay and the necessity for Hindu pohucians to seek the subslaa* 
balMuslun vote would thwart the use of Bre^aUng Hindu 
communaksts 

In dcs-ising the schemes of dominion stains the Congress 
leadership appeared to appease the Liberals (it could not ba>-e 
been otherwise with Liberal leaders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
basing a major say in the drafting of the Report) whose toBcc' 
Dce on national politics was negligible m companson to that of 
the Muslim leadership in the Congress oier their people 
Moreover, practically speaking, the Liberals bad no promiaeot 
Muslim leader among them who could persuade hts co*religioa* 
ists in the direction of dominion status. Most of them were 
Hmdus The Congress leadership considered it proper (o adopt 
the views of the Liberals and frame a constitution accordingly, 
rather than share the plans of the Masha leaders *-a necessity 
of practical politics. This doubt in the genuineness of (he 
constitution framers found expression in the speeches of 
Muslim leaders in course of time.*w Tije Congress thus coKipe* 

160. 'RaS-Aa*. * Life and Tuan pfaGad^jr Sioi7or Rafi Ahesed 
Kidm'*, HalMul B»eU (New Delhi): 25 Oembe/ 2972 p.4ci3L4. 

III. See the ipeeeh deU>'eied bv&faiiZajia Mohaivd All ai the Moaius 
AII-PaxuesCoafemicBatOelhiaiJl December 19;^. TUbtSaa 

Cuwtct/j' A rri:(fo<Calcsua},VoL 0. P7 <1^-17 See also 
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medmtbthoKvtbo not only aon<OK>perated t^jth it at the 
cfiuca] juncture of the stni£{^« for natiosai emanetpadoa but 
also xnade an alliance with lU adversary by accepting tariout 
offices and gat'e all poisibte help in discrediting and suppressing 
the hnt mast toot-ement of the catioa And when they failed 
m (his attempt and tost the 192} election in the Councils and 
Aucmbly, they were perhaps waiting for a proper opponu* 
niiy to disrupt the forces of national reconstruction. 
They got It during the course of preparing the 
Nehru Report. 

Despite It, the CdagrcM was ready to compromise mch 
the Liberals [n doing so the principal author of the Report 
appeared to ha\e forgotten bis own advice rendered to bis 
son nearly S yean before when be had written that any attempt 
to compromise wnth the Moderates was bound to result lO 
* disaster” *** Even the son bad ctpressed grave doubts in 1927 
00 this strange unity of Liberals with the Congress. He felt 
very much womed over (he overtures of the Liberals to influence 
Congress leaders **• Moreover, at the meeting of the A-f C.C 
in Delhi on } November 1928 Mr Satyamunhy enquired when 
the Congress had sacntlced complete independence to dormnion 
status for the sake of maintaining unity with the Liberals, did 
they nuke promise they would not try for offices m the 
Viceroy's Executive Council "Why all this hunt”, he added, 
"after (he marlcha of unity with such people, thereby giving a 
wrong lead to the country? Dr Devant had talked of England’s 
protection of India Rut go anywhere in the world, and there you 
would lind England a name stmkiog in man's nostnls '* 
Ecsidcs, this very Liberal leader, Annie Besant, was to 
denounce a year later the resolution on complete independence 


[62. [•wxbwUI Netini’sX Bunck^^ijmtrsiAUtPv^lahlatUomA 
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is *‘muddIo>beaded diplomacy** Sbe bad given no comidera* 
tioa to the fact that even the mildest submissions lii» domimoa 
status of the Nehru Committee, were rejected by those veiy 
alien rulers with whom she wanted to keep the Indian people 
in dominion status The Congress thus sided with those who, 
for some reason or other, considered it a. greater sm against 
their creed to agree occasionally with their totalled eidremist 
countrymen (Coagrosmen) than to agree, as a matter of 
settled habit, with the views of the foreign government *** The 
conservative section among these liberals generally used to 
charge that their programme was bendicapped id execution by 
exaggerating considerations for the susceptibilities of (he 
alien regime 

On the other band, the Congress non<o-operated and 
displayed a determined reluctascy to concede anything positive ^ 
to those who had been its cora/ades in arms in its struggle 
against its adversary, though their interests were also being 
served by the same struggle Among the Muslim leaders there 
prevailed an unpressioo that it was the Muslims who made the 
National Congress a really cfiectiw organization by contnbut 
mg to It both in men and money Exaggerating this role m the 
course of hiS presidential address at the U P Muslim A}l*Par' 
ties Conference held at Cawopore on 4 November 1925 
Maulana Shaukat Aii bad pointed out 

He was proud of the Muslim sacrifice and snfiTeniig of 
1920 and 1921 which emancipated the Congress from a 
crawling situation and placed it on a glonous and successful 
career Muslims contributed about 6 lakhs tovi^rds the 
National and Kfailafat funds and went to jail in untold 
numbers Many national papers were subsidised out of 


I6t Aai^eBuant Acall€ahm«fkeryfrlltUigj 
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th?$« funds Escrythmg vrai Uicn (hough out (o be 
jJonous.*** 

Untlef these circuastuAces the Citagrat adherence only 
to dotnimon status brought bitter liiuppointm'nt to the 
Muslim ranks. Although the Congress Party veered round to 
the idea of complete mdtpendence one year aliens ards, the 
Muslim leadcnhip, spearheaded by the All Brothers and their 
colleaguei. had already reconciled ihemieltef to the idea that 
tha Coogrets would never be able to m'ct their demands The 
endorsement of the Nehru Report would culminate in nothing 
but jeopardifiog their n^ts and, unless they did something, 
their claims would be lost by default They also alleged that 
the claim of the framen of the Report was that it had been 
formulated to meet (be ehalienge of Lord DitLcnbead, but they 
would like to enquire whether the Nehru constitution could by 
any stretch of imaginatios be considered an agreed eonstitbiion 
when their so^IIed legitimate micrcsts in (be future schrire of 
governmeol bad not been adequately and unequivocally iafeg> 
uarded This could be supported by the utterances (allof which, 
of course, were not relevant) oftbe disappointed A(i Brothers, 
made at the December 1928 session of tbc Khalifat Conference 
la hit address Mauiaua Mohamed AU complained (hat the 
Congreu leaders made compromises m ihcir constitution every 
day with false doctrines, immoral conceptions and wrong 
ideas but they made no compromise With the com-nunahsis 
vviih separate electorate and reserve scats Twenty five per cent 
was the Muslim propotbon of population and yet the Cong 
ress leaders would not gne them percent In ihe Assembly 
Rellecliflg on the Hindu Congressmen in a (it of anger he 
added 


You arc a Jew, a bania But lo the English you gne 
(he status of your dominion Mr. B C. Pal knows (he 


1^. TV Mian Qttatwtf RtfHlrr, Jotf Deccobet iXS, Vol It, 
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way to domintoo status but does not know the way to 

Yarvada Jail.*” 

Muslim distrust of the Congress assumed greater and 
greater proportions, the oer^wideoiog schism reappeared with 
all its coQsquenccs. lo his presidential address Mohamed Alt 
vehemently criticized the Nehru Report as well as many of its 
promment authors He said the Congress leaders wanted to 
have the whole world admit every letter of the Nehru Commi* 
ttce Report. Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Ali Imam would be 
sitting under one Hag and over them would Hy the Union Jack. 
Pandit Motilal’s solution was the worst of all The Committee 
told them that the Report was good for the freedom not only 
of the country but also for the Punjab and other provinces 
Today Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad. 
CY. Chintamani, Sir AU Imam and others were m the same 
group but only recently Pandit Motila) bad been imprisoned, 
hu newspaper banned and the Maharaja of Mahmudabad was 
responsible for this. If tomorrow Jawabarlal were on the 
“gallows", Pandit hfoulal would be held responsiMe, CoaUnU' 
mg he said that Dr. Ansan was a "mere puppet” to the hands 
of Pandit Motilal Only the other day they passed a resolution 
for Sworq/ within the English Government if possible and 
without if necessary, and the time bad come for them to say 
that SaaraJ ma$t be without the British Empire and >et Pt. 
Motilal Nehru was sacisSed to feel (hat it was freedom The 
Imk wras nothing but a missing {ink. That power of veto 
would “poke and goad them just as the cartman goaded the 
bullocks who had the yoke on thcit shoulders.”*** Similarly 
Azad Sobbani believed that the Nehru Report bad practically 
no objective before it It was unsatisfactory to them as “to 
Uve like a slave was not proper and consistent with the religion 
of the Mussalmans”, He also held that to him it was a folly for 


{67 Ibid, p AQi 
{C3 Ibid p AOZ. 
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the Muilmu Jo follow aoywofdjyofganizatjoa JiJcethe Congresj 
which was governed by human Uws and regulations In bis 
Mew the doctrine of nationaliscn as being practised m India in 
hit tunes should not be followed by bis co-rcligiooists *** 
Likewise, ilasrat hfohani alto condemned the Report to be 
“wrong from start to fimib.'* In hts tjew the time of d>'nas(ic 
or coasuiutional monarchy bad gone; The consliiutional 
government as embodied m the Nehru Report was very 
injurious to the Mussalmant The real idea of the report was to 
give “soft moral support'* to the Mussalmant m tome of the 
provinces outwardly and the residuary power bad been tcR 
under the control of the Central Goirmxnent. The Report 
meant* domination by the Hindus under the protection of the 
British bayonets “ In his view dominion status was merely a 
* halfway house to the path of lodepesdence’^* It may be 
recalled that as aa alternative to tbe recommendations of the 
Nehru Report (be session of the Kbilafat Conference proposed 
m a resolution the esiablishmeni of a Federation of Free and 
United Sutei of India coosistiog of fully autonomous 
provinces 

Even before the meetiog of Calcutta Convention the All 
Brothers had certain reservations on the Nehru Report. Tbe 
Maulana was blowing hot and cold at the same time At the 
Bihar and Orissa Muslim AU Patties Conference held earlier 
at Patna on 9 December (928 Maulana Mobamed Ah bad said 
in unequivocal letmi that if they (Muslims) could not get rid of 
British rule, and there was no alternative but a Hindu Raj, be 
would prefer that Hindu Raj Displaying an unprecedented 
patience this time be further stated that when the British were 
ousted, Muslims should demand their rights from Hindus who 
would have to submit But simuJiaoeously he seriously warned 
that if the Hindus did not concede these rights, they 


169 IblJ, pf 403-04 

170 au, 
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could get them by force. They should not fear the 
majorUy. The history of Islam had taught them to have faith 
in their lohercnt strength. The Maulana also uttered the folio* 
wing sarcastic remarks on the Report 

in the days of the East India Company, the beat of drum 
was accompanied by the cry *'creaiton is God's, the coun* 
try IS the King's, and the rule is that of John Comp a n y 
Bahadur*', The Nehru Report in a nutshell meant that the 
creation was God's, the country uas the viceroy’s or the 
Parliament's and the rule was Hiodu Mahasabha’s. 

Challenging this alleged state of adairs he further declar 
ed that the Muslims were not prepared to accept that position. 
No compromise was possible here. If tbp minoniy put forward 
safeguards for the protection of its rights bow could it be 
said that It was against the principles of human nature? They 
had leant from Mahatma Gandhi not to “haggle like a 
but to make their minimum demand on the basis of the 
Madras Congress and Calcutta Muslim League resolutions and 
tosticlctoit. Appraising critically the political leadership of 
the country in the same statement, he added 

At present only loo many Hindu leaders professed to be 
Nationalists, but were only comzounalists at heart. But only 
too many Muslim leaders professed or eien boasted to be 
commuoalists but were only self seekers at heart. The 
nation was being exploited by both to its mm.*’* 

In bulette^ written to theorgaoizes of Calcutta COsi'ent* 
ion bfaulana Sbaukat Ab alle^ that the way m which the 
Nehru Committee proceeded showed that its mentality was not 
that of an Ah Parties Committee unprejudiced by the domination 
oTany ol the constituent organisations'*’’ 


J72. Jbti, P.C6. 
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To coosidcr the recommenilatioos of the Nebni Report, 38 
MuiUm Members of the CenCralLesi^i^ture conveaed the Muslim 
All ParUci Ojafcrcnce at DcUm 00 31 December J 928 It was 
held uader the presideotship of Sic Aga Kbao whose politics 
bad beca rejected by the acAlygrowiQg Musbm latciligeatsia 
earlier With ensuing of commuoal hostilues and'bickenags 
be once more became actise to divert the interest of bis co> 
rdigiooists from the movement of naiionabsai. Attendance 
at tbe Conference, including visitors, was 3,000 The pnncipal 
motive of the Conference ivaa outwardly stated to be to resolve 
tbe serious diiTercnceof opinion growing among the leading 
pobtiaans of tbe commuoiiy as wed as the culmination of the 
disintegrattOQ of the AK-lndia Muslim League, leading to tbe 
fortnatioa of two distinct bodies, Spcaluog at the Conference 
MauUna Mobamed All alleged that the AU>Partjes Convention 
at Calcutu. instead of lighting tbe Simon Commission, bad 
agreed to Domioioo Status (In his speech at tbe LucJtnow 
Coovention he bad asked whether they could defeat the Simon 
Commasion bya policyof ’’dcfcatum’* or by dying tbe Union 
Jack In bis view such an approach was cowardly P'* In his 
DJhi speech be alleged (bat there was no country m the world 
where there were untouchables so badly treated. With this 
malircausent of their own ' kitb and kin*’, bow was it possible 
for Musbxns to trust the Hindus? C^atiauing bis speech be 
advised the Muslims not to be afraid of the Hindu majority 
os in all their religious battles in the past one Muslim bad over 
powered three JCa&rs’ In conclusion tbe speaker slated that by 
iransfemog residuary powers to tbe Central Government Pandit 
MoLilal Nehru was aiming at tbe destruction of the strength 
of the Muslims to reduce them to the position of a dy on bis 
table*' But even then ibey would have poison enough to con 
liiTninate the dtoocc With cbolcra ^enzts' 


174 

175 lndio» Quarurlf JUglUer, Juiy-Occcmbcr 1928, Vol 11, pp 
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Coaference after conference wes held by the defected 
Muslims to express tbeir indignatjon Speaking at the U P 
Muslim All Parties Conference, Maulana Sbaukat All stated 
that he desired the Hindus to declare in clear terms whether 
they wanted peace or civil war If they wanted war, the Mus- 
lims were prepared to take up the challenge any moment. 
''Muslims could always be victorious, bom fighters as they 
were”, he added He also blamed the Hindus for having 
brought the future hopes of the country and national file to 
“zero point ’ la the same Conference Maulana Hasrat Mohani 
demanded the establishment offcderal system of government 
which would give equal oppofiunity to offer "tit for Ul” 
Speakers in favuor of pint electorates were perpetually interrup- 
ted. A resolution demanding safeguards on the basis of sepi 
rate electorates was passed 

By adopung a resolution oo 2S December 1928 at Morada 
bad the Januat ul Ulema e- /fimf commumcated to the Secretaty 
of the Calcutta Conventioo that m view of the fact that the Kebru 
Report Committee was irregularly consiiluted and had oo ade- 
quate representation of Muslims on it and that the Nehru 
Report had not yet been adopted by the Muslims' 
All Parties Qmference, the Working Committee uXJomiat 
did not consider it necessary to elect its delegates to the Calcutta 
Convention.*’* 

To undenmne the mHoeoce of nationalist Muslims who 
were supporters of the Nchm Report, amo ng their co-religiomsts 
the latter were forced to secede Ixom the Khilafat Conference 
The election to the Central Committee was forcibly stopped by 
the Ah Brothers and their followers with the help of a few 
rowdies m Bengal, Bihar and N W F P *** 


176. aU, pp 422-23 
m D>ld,v 424 
173 Ihtd pp 424-25 

m Pfouedutgs of AU-PanmNatuwiI Cf/iyaUiem beJd al C aJ w tta. p. 71 
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Dut the most surpnsing aspect of the Muslim opposition 
to the Nehru rccommeadotions lay in the fact that the Mus* 
Urns in the provinces whue they were in hopeless minority 
bad been struggling for the supposed rights of the Muslim 
majoniies in the Punjab and Bengal vsbile the majonty of 
Muslims in those pros incei had already accepted the Calcutta 
decisions and tsere neither lorcrested nor needed (heir co- 
religionists in other prosinces to chazspioQ their cause.^'* 
There lay a great danger in the use of this class of reacti- 
onary Muslims by the bureaucracy to discredit the cause of 
nationalism not because they uere right and the framers of 
the recommendations nere vsToog but because their very exi- 
stence uastobe UKd to duplay that the framers of the new 
conslitutioQ bad insulBcient support in the country. 

This selUth attitude sho«cd that still the Muslim leaders 
were not perhaps ready to express tbeir faith la the greatest 
good of all the parties and the people of India. They stiU did 
not feel convioced of the genuine necessity of inculcating a 
national spirit irrespective of social caste and religious creed. 


l&O. For ioiUCKv, in spue of Uwraettbsi is 1928 the noo-Mustims 
voun for the Punjtb Dltliict Dow J> DombereJ •bout 3,02.000 
sad tb« Mudim voun about 3.68X00 oslr. Muslims bad captured 
408 scats out of a touj of 8fS irbith is Just over 50 per cent. In 
IS out of 28 districts iba Miultmaieaibers exceeded IlJ&dusaiid 
Sikhs combind. While there were 9 dutrlctt where do Sikh bad 
been elected aod4 where so lliodu hid been ci^ed. There was 
only one district where the Muslims failed to capture a tiotle 
seat. 

\Supptimtniatr Rtport, of tht Nehru Comrnltttt (Allahabad. 
A J.a C I92S), p. 24 J 

Somewhat similar iatcrestlaa results were found lo the District 
Board election in Deoeal that very year. lo tnileof the fact that 
the e>M(oral roll was based on property qualificaiioQi where the 
Mfuiim wtlBf Uttoffh war wrrJr ecotsaak^if, it war (a od that 
they made a clean sweep of the lliodu minority m three districts 
Myme&slngh.Chittxsoogaod Jtssore. 

(For detailed study see Tho Nrhra Commlitit Xipoftl f AUsbsbad, 
A.LCC.,I928),p.471. 
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against the Muslim misonty, rather than majority rule by a 
soctai and ccoaomcc group lo his presidential address delivered 
at the Bihar and Onssa All - Parlies Muslim Conference 
held at Patna on 9 December 1928, he was least charitable 
towards the Hindus He said that he would not give up his relig* 
lous principles to please the Hindus. If the latter did not concede 
Muslim rights, they would get them even by force. He quoted 
history to show that there bad never been a majority rule m 
India, but for the first time now, the Government of the country 
was going to bea majontynilc How could it be possible, be 
added, when the Hindus constituted 66 per cent and the 
Muslims were only 25 per cent **• 

Expressing his indignation against the Hindu community 
m his speech at the U P, Muslim All - Parties Conference on 4 
Novem^l928 Maubna Sbaukat Ah was clear enough m 
stating that circumstances bad forced him to speak: 

We could have wiped out a community by annihilating 
the Hindus when we were rulers of India and wielded 
absolute powers But Islam never wanted us to crush 
down the weak But lO spite of all this, (be Hindus with 
their leaders of to^ay, were deadly opposed to Muslims 
and their just interests Tbe Hindus were welt-orgamsed 
by virtue of the Maha Sabha, and I failed to find 
any thoughtful Hindu who could check its aggressive and 
hostile activities Let theHindusunderstand thatMusluns 
could not be subdued under any ciicomstaoces Hindus 
had been habituated to slavery, and they would remain 
slaves for long. But the Muslims were a freedom-loving 
people and could not submit to either Hindu or British 
rule.”* 


1S3 iDdtaa QumterJy Regutcr (Cakuita) JiUy-DecRsber 192S, Vd V, 
p 426.-'\ 
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During these controversial days a meeting of A ICC 
was held on 26 December, 1928 Shaukat All did not attend it 
He bad taken a pledge not to participate m any mixed gather 
ing of Hindus and Muslims for one year unless the suspicious 
atmosphere was changed He also declared h/s wieations, 
ID the meantime, to devote hts time and energy exclusively to 
organizing Mushnas for the service of the country 

These retrogressive policies made the Ah Brotben 
retreat from their idealiUc aim of making the naiional liberation 
movement a union of all ‘down-trodden and oppressed 
humanity suSernig untold torture and burmliation under the 
heel of Europe ' 

Kcjectioo of dlanab's Deffluds 

U would not be out of context to state that if the de 
mands of the All Brothers appeared to be totally communal 
and so only worth rejecting, (he demands put forward by the 
other Muslim group led by Jmnah should have been accom 
modated But it appears from the proceedings of the All 
Parties Convention that the Hindu Constitutionalists were 
bent upon rejecting every demand put forward by those 
Muslims whose tbii^ing was still predominantly gotemed by 
the idea of safeguarding their community's interests It 
counted very little whether such denaods were raised m a 
form whose less communal character could have been adjusted 
with the ongioal recommendations of the Nehru Committee 
Most of the movers of the demands of the latter quality were 
sucb Muslims as had joined the National Congress with the 
geouioe urge of serving the secular cause of aationahsm 
even before the concept of separate franchise was bom 
Asd when this concept was to be materialized under 


I$4 Extract from the letter written by Mohamed Ati to Pt JawaiurUl 
Nehru m 1923, JawahuUl N<hni,4BtficA of Old L$nerf (Atii 
PQbtubioa Howe, I9S9), pp 3(K1 
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the Mmto-Moricy Scheme they vehcmcoUy opposed it 
from the Congress phtfonn. But certain prejudices developed 
among the Congressmen against such oaUoaalist Muslims 
because of their opposition to the Non Co*cpcration Mocment^ 
which had appeared to them the anti thesis of their traditional 
background of loyal liberalism. Due to this antagonism the 
former branded the latter commuoalists and the latter retorted 
by rebuking the former as impractical idealists At t|ie 
assembly of the All Parties Conference at Calcutta these preju 
dices determined the apporoach of cither party towards the 
solution of the problems faced by the Conference. 

One more thing is worth mentioning m this connection 
There IS never made a choice between good and evil Even a 
man posscssmg the least common sense wiU obviously choose 
the former. Choice is always to be nude between a greater 
evil and lesser evil (o find an adjustable solution of tke 
problem If the acceptance of separate electorates as desired by 
the Ah Brothers appeared completely against the interetsof 
ibenaUca, the real paluik denusded the acceptance of the 
lesser evil presented m the less communal form by Jinnah at 
the Calcutta Meeting on 28 December 1928 The substance of 
Jinnah's demands was 

(1) One-tbird seats in both the Houses of the Central legwlat- 
ureand distnbuuoo of excess seats to provinces with Mus' 
hm minority; 

(2) Reservations of seats in case of adult suSerage in Bengal 
and the Punjab on the population basis for ten years, 

(3) (a) Vesting of residuary powers with provinces and not 
the Central Government, 

(b) Deletion of clause 13A in the supplementary report, 

(c) Revision of schedules 1 and 2, 

(4) Unconditional separation of Smd immediately after the 
establishment of the new Government, and 
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(5) ResemtiOQ of posts lo the services *** 

la support ofhis scheme Jiaoah made a conciliatory, 
persuasive but aot aggressive statement. Moving his amend* 
meats be stated * 

I am not speaking on this question as a Mussalman but 
as an Indian. You must remember that the two major 
communities In India are Hindus and Mussalmans and 
□aturaJly, therefore, these two communities have got to be 
reconciicd, united and made to icel that they are marching 
together 

Jinnab desired the security of the minority to be guar* 
anteed He added 

\Ve are sons of this land, we have to live together SVe have 
to work together and whatever our dirferences may be, let 
us aot arouse bad blood Nothing will make me more 
happy than to see Hindus and Muslims united 

Judged by the requirements, occessilies and ethics of 
nationalism Jinnah was certainly a better nationalist than the 
All Sfofbers who perhaps became nationalist just to serve their 


185 Summary Report of the proceedliissor CodvcdiIob published io 
the /mf/on Aer/rw (Madras, 1929). Vol X>OC.p29 For clatiCici.* 
tIoQ tee also Kuldip Nayar. Disfant {fclghioiirt (Delhi 1972; 

It may be RcaUed ut Uua cooBecumi that the Coavesnoo tbal bad 
met on tbe 27 had aaiumed a mors repmeotaUve character as 
the Ceotra) tChiUfal CommiUee and the Muslim League bad seot 
tbeit delegatioos After a prolonged dimisslon a Committee was 
selected to meet tbe Rprewnutim of tbe Muslim League This 
Joiot Cotatmltee of Kiodut aod Muabtas aet aioog and 
discuiaed but came to oo definite s^utioa. Nor could they assent 
to tbe Bengal Hindus’ demand for reservation of seata in the Leg 
itlatore. pbid.] 

ISfi OtedbyKanJlDvaikadaa, n.l47,p 341 
117. Ibid. 
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religious cause of KbUafat It is noteworthy that Jlnnah on 
that occasion did not want separate electorates or weigbtage 
for Muslims. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru pressed the Coofereace 
to accept Jmnah's suggestions in order to secure a settlement. 
He said . 

The simple position is that for the sajee of settlement yon 
are invited by Mr. Jmaah however lilogically and uareasoDa* 
bly to agree to this proposition, which I consider not locoosi* 
stent with the Nehru Report Speaking for mjself, I would 
like you to picture Mr Jiooah, whom I have known intima* 
tely for fifteen years, as a spoilt child If he is a spoilt child, 
a naughty child, I am prepared to say give him what he 
wants and be finished with it I am not going to ask him to 
be reasonable but we must, as practjca) statesmen, try to 
solve the problem and not be misled by arithmetical figures^** 

The pioneers of the meeting, however, not only ignored 
this valuable advice, but also interrupted him with repeatedly 
saying ’No*. They rejected Iiooah’s demand in toto without iea> 
lizingthe consequences of bis warning that the relnctance of 
the Hindu nationalists might result in a revolution or civil war 
AC least on this occasion the Liberal leadership had acted far* 
sigbtedly and m the best interests of the nation. The reasons for 
not accepting Jimina's demands appears to be that all the three 
groups m the Congress, viz. the Musluas, the Secular Hindu 
nationalists and the Hindu auoded Coogxss leaders were 
opposed to Jmnab on personal grounds because of the latter’s 
intellectual calibre and passionate uomanagability The Muslim 
group ni the Congress such as Dr Ansari, Azad, etc perhaps 
thought! the moment the rapprochement between Jinnah and 


ISS The Eiiract quoted by Cbuuolil H Seuivad who kiteoded the 
deliberuiotu of tbe CoBveniion u Liberal delegate, KetoIItcJlou 
<ubf Re&eesiotu (Bombay. Padma Pubiciations Ltd., 19^), p. 320; 
Report of the proeetdi/ifs of iJi* All Parlies Coitmtlon, p 54, 

\«9. Report at., .o 188 p 93 
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the Congress amved, they wouM be aowhere Because of old, 
persooa] gnevoaces as well as the inlcHectuaJ coiaplenty wiibia 
the second group of Congress leaders, mostly composed of the 
followers of Qandhiji, they were not ready to parley with Imn* 
ah Because of their already identified Hindu communahsm 
the leaders of the third group within the Congress could m no 
way yield to any MusliiQdemaad.Ieave alone Jmnah's Thechief 
orgaaizattoa through which last group functioned, vi2, 
the Hindu Mabasabba, gave an ultimatum cd the 
occasion of acceptingtbe recommendations that if a single word 
of the Kehru Report in respectof the communal settlement was 
changed, it would immedialely withdraw its support ”• Espec- 
ially Mr. Jayaknr. who claimed to represent the Hindu view, 
vehemently opposed /innah’s suggestion He emphasized that 
by acceding to Jmnah's demands the Report would be tors to 
pieces and the whole structure would topple down He denied 
Jmnah'snght to speak on behalf ofhu Muslim co religionists, 
stating that be only represented a smallfraction of Muslims 

190. InJloA Ajtmiat AegUier, January June 1929, Vol J p 523 
191 Tbe procecdingi of the AUF^iri/tf NoJimoI Coitvtiuhn, pp 88 
and 91 

Such aa adbennee to baid ai&d (avl hoe ot Hindu taoliooaliun by 
leaden like Jayakar oot only proved duaiUout to ibe future of 
India, but also showed on ibeir pan the lack of vision and applt- 
catjoa of wrong stnusy in the boor of Wtule in 1928 the 
moderation waa Rnoired it was conspicuous by na absence on the 
eve of indepeudeoce when it was due necessity to show 
taighaeu towards (he Mutims Lesfue. Jayakar pteaded ooder- 
atioa t may be recalled that wbea the Constituent Assembly met 
at New Delhi from9 Oecembee IMSonwards, to frame the cons, 
titution, without the paitictpation by Muslim League Members 
a substitute resolni/on to the origuaJ oSdU resolution {moved by 
Pandit Nehru] wu moved by Dr Jayakar It urged that the 
Constituent Assemly would postpone furiber coosideratioa of a 
declaralioo on India • future nsiS} the MusImb League was 
present [The New York Times >8 December 1946, P 23 col 21 
Maybe, thestark rent poUtlk taught moderation to him But it was 
too late. By the time he leant moderation, (be other aide led 
by Jinnab bad ntoved to U» other nttentc, 
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But, for tliut matter even Jayakar could Ifc 

ttc bulk of Hmdus It 

Moulal Nehiu audothera Swarajoti 

Jayakar, „ho represented a mmor „,t,, Uie leader 

audvrhooulyarewyearsberorohadqu^M^ ^ 

of the S»arapststo fulUlbrs end bs polr- 

seceded from the mam current of oationlism 
ucal career by accepting the ,®^gjostment was 

lly speaking, ■■■ 

the “second and last nail in the coffin of Nehru Report 

Looking to later desxlopmenu 
that on the occasion of the Calcutta sottle- 

chance of bringing about a P=™“"=’;‘ f'^^.^Lcame hey- 
ment of the communal problem seas fnend, 

oud reach “This", Jmnah ,« n.ldla.rd 

“ u the parting of the ways th- Hindus that bad 

Mountbatten that it was the behaviour o - ^ 

n^de It impossible to remain .o 

combination of legal sophistry and po jojr •»»» % No 5^“*® 

Hiren Mukenee '’‘““"“17 of su^-'”' 

po^o could thinkthat later repr- 

political developments could say that h ...jiacas to 

I^tedonl, a small fraction "f ^.^^l^fiLmmun- 

lose another good opportunity Table 

al quesuon in Undon on the occasion of Ihe Rouno 

Conference in 1931 

Had dmnah-s demands been accepted, there was nm ^ 

greater probability ordinnah’s retnmmg to the naU 


192. Kanji Dwarkadai, o . P Wi 

193, H.Bolitho./lBiwA(LoB*>«»'lS54).P 25 ombar, 

VikatPnbliiaiasHomeUd.BK).t>3 0.55. 

IBS ftreoMuleoee TJettoeleCil.inotCaletara.'Sdtl.P' 
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vemeat and thereby giviof his assistance in the task of nati* 
onal reconstruction, he and his followers would have also 
substantially, if not wholly, compensated the loss sulTered by 
the national movement by the defection of a lager number of 
Muslim followers of the Ah Brothers from it The position 
of the nationalist Muslim leadership would have gradually 
influenced the thinking of Muslim masses in the years to come 

But this did not happen fa comparison to the loss of 
Jayakar and others who even after the rejection of /mnah’s 
demands did not associate themselves completely with the 
national movement, the toss of Jinnah to the national move 
ment for ever was a loss of immense magnitude and a great 
hlow to naitonalism, as subsequent years were to display 
The disillusioned Jinnah retir^ from politics after some 
time, and left for England Without a leader his followers 
also drifted towards communalism and gradually deserted the 
oationaliat Muslim League and joined the communal faction 
of It led by Sbafi and others The Muslims were thus blinded 
by fear and fanaticism thetideaf Muslim fanaticism ran stro- 
ogly against the Nehru Report The Bntish rulers, faced as 
they were with the threat of fonhconiing Civil Disobedience 
had intensified the politics of Dtvldt el Impera with all the 
patronage and strength of corruption at their disposal The 
attempt to win the Muslims for the Nehru Report failed The 
All Parties Convention of December 1928 thus marked the 
turning phase ID the life of Jinnab and in the history of the 
subcontinent So the end of 1928 saw the Congress losing 
the support of all sections of Muslim opinion outside its own 
ranks. 

From the above developments it should, however, not be 
concluded that Jinnah had no fault of his own Infiuenced by 
the prevailing communal mtndedoess be had descended far 
fromthc broad based ideal of aatiop^lism originally displayed 
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by him.*” His demands were communal in a sense and to 
some extent unreasonable He appeared to enhance the inter' 
ests of his community at the cost of Hindus If interests clash- 
ed It did not imply that one set of interest was- to be swept' 
away or that one religious community needed to smoother its 


1V6 With passage of lime Jmoab reversed lus ppsitioo from* ‘ amhasse- 
dor of unU/’ to ''aposUeof disuoiiy” With ibe demaodof Pakuian 
paiticuUtly he became harsh and tmjneldiDg He used a cyotcal 
and rather familiar tecboique — rcpetitiOQ of atogaos, inSammation 
of religious emotioDs aod uocompromisitiK demaods. Kteasuricc 
his behaviour mtbosecnucal days of national life the reaowred'' 
Amencaa Correspondeot in India. Herbert L. Mathews woU' 

* Like Adolf Hitler, during his rise to power Mr. bnnah bammeis.' 
away at new. simple ideas, using the same formula m bis speech, 
afterspeecb ‘Pakisun*,*Selt.deUnmoatio&'aod*we sreanauoa 
iB our owo bicthtight* are words and phrases that are never missiAf 
from his speech iKe is) eusperatingly deliberate cDao wbo teems 
to be takiQg pleasure is keeping the world guessing. In his deii* 
eau bands lies the aoswer to the riddle Can Hindus and Muh 
tuns agreet ..Jt baopens to be something like solving the 
riddle of the Spbiox. ff the Spbuu refused to answer, ail 
simplifleaLoQ m the wotld u not going to belp-and fionab is 
giving a wooderfut imitatioo of the Spbiex at present. [In| tbe 
throes of Indian travul he holds in his band more power for good 
or eviltfaxo anysiogte Indian poiiticiao.” ine/ierryar^ Ttmeir 
4 October 1942, Vol lV,fip 4-JJ 

Harping on the sitoaiioa that la regard to the seulemest of 
India s 'omeacies notbiog would be possible without the concU'.' 
rrence of tfae Moslem League Jutoih continued to tit tight and 
cooUsued to play the negative politics that proved so prodlable to 
bis cause uUimately Oradiially Jiiuah came lo the position of 
calling triumphs patUy because &ntaia built him up a foil to tbe 
growing power of Indian National Congress and partly because of 
the short tighledness of tfae Coolers in India which underesumaud 
bis strength and bis danger The result was that while 
Britain was still dtjure the paramount power, ironically, 
because of their own Indian policy, Jinnab bad the dt/odo 
control of India a destiny. The followers of finnab were 
oot so worried about his personal contradictions. Though 
(footnote contd ) 
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exutence to suit the entire Each possessed its own virtues and 
its own ideals, each had its own privileges to tnamtaia hut 
at the same time each should have been capable of adjusting its 
own existence in the whole planning of national existence 

The weaknesses of the Report, which appeared to far, 
outweigh the good points made it so indispensable that no pub* 
lie men, m the words of Gandh ji. could aifard to be without 
lU'* Large number of Muslims were ready to destroy the “great 
edifice built by patient effort* on the ground that they bad 
not received all they chenshed They were feeling that the 
Report gave everything to one side and practically nothing to 
the other Hindu Mahasabbaites vowed never to yield an inch 
and thus made an advance for nationalism improbable The 
Sikhs apprehended (bat the Report tended to pave the way for 
another communal war as its recommendations were conceived 


(pttviout fooiogie contd.) 

be iovoted Om ucieot Itivtuc tpintoflodiuiMuIeisi yet he 
binseU was ruber casual In bis •cnuslouuice asd observance of 
bis folloaen' religious pnctioes. He appeared more at borne la 
elegant Europeao attires— he was uodoubtedly one of the best 
dressed men la the Snlisb Empire-tbaa us tttdulonal Initaa dress 
His ttauseb opponents aecused bios of arrogaoce asd fixations 
which they asserted make it next to Inoposubie to debate pohucal 
cootioversiet wiUi him along rational lines Conunenliog oq bis rigi* 
day aod irrationalism of those days another American Correscon 
dent, George E. fooes, bad despatched (o his daily paper the 
foUOTFjaglioes, ‘‘Hisspokeoaad wriuea decJaratioss hammer the 
tingle goal, brusbing aside the bows and wherefors To put it 
simply, bs does not possess a discursive mind He constitutes the 
foremost question mark in the lodtao political dilcouna '* {The 
Hew York Times. 5 May 1946. vol VT p 13J 

197 Teiui/ Mia, 1927 a coUectioo of writings (Madras, S 
Oanesao. 1933), p 794 

198, Extract from the letter written by Pt Moti Lai Nehru to Sengupta 
asd Snbbas Chandra Bose on 19 July 1928 Jawahatlal Nehru cd 
by, A BuMch of Old [etiexs, n fSd, p 61 
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.no spirit of commanthsm The political body 
the Central SiVh League, withheld its ‘“PP"" 
stiaind not to participate any mote in the deliberauo 
the Comcntion The young intelligentsia dismissed i 
worthless product of old and aged minds having no “ 

the progress of the times Political theoreticians 

loopholes in the submission Even the Indian National Cong 

rcss adopted it conditionally amidst sehment opposition, 
whereas non Brahmins and the Depressed OassH were en i 
opposed to It Most of them were wrong-for “PP' , 
the Report from their own selfish individual ang es 
saw It from the national standpoint -r 

fore, could be said to be anti national Besides. , 

theConrcrcncc were taken by couoting 

by ascertaining the views of the organiaations which had «a 
their representatives Above all, the framers of the 
failed to find an amicable solution of 
which cast their shadow owr all poliueal work They 
remedy to remove from the minds “f 

less feat of others and in providing a feelingof seen y 
olheis and thus restonng hannony in human 
spint of nationalism Instead the Report ended m emb.tlOT g 
the communal eavironment and thcic thus ensued open 
tihty between Hindus and Muslims Public life was disfig 
Even the lilUe forbearance, mutual respect, trust and ^ - 
and take and confidence which had been hoped for ^ 
were wanted by Gandhoi. became conspicuous by their ab^ 
An attempt to bring unity and present a solid 
British tmpenaUsta was not only frustrated but ins 
open breach pros ided to the common enemy an 

«>et the Muslims out of the national mosement They a 

Aeirlevelbestto secure just this since the Hindu Mmlim ' 
ofthcNon-Owperation Mosement After the defection 
S>ed Ahmad Khan from the national mosement in 
was the second time when Muslims m large number oe» 
disassociating with the Cocgie^ 
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Tbere could be no other outcome but uational loss from 
the endeavours of a committee which declined to take any lesson 
from the fatihty at similar eadeavouts nude only a Cew yens 
earJjcr. Dunng the pxcparaljon of the Report there appeared 
little chance of the committee coming to a unammous deci* 
Sion,*** and when, however, the authors at last arrived at 
"some kind of unanimity’’*** the leader of the Committee felt 
that it was "neither complete nor of the genuine type." There 
was such a scramble for power in the long discussions that 
when the decisions of the Committee were worded they were 
recorded carelessly at the end of long sittings when everybody 
was too tired to care about words They had to make constant 
reference to the members to make sure of their mean- 
ing. His doubts were justiQed at the proceedings conducted 
at the Lucknow meeting of the All Parties Conference and the 
developmenu afterwards By the time of the Calcutta session 
hiS disappomCmeol was at its climax He then wrote to Sengupta 
and Subhas Bose expressing his belief that taking into consi- 
deration the tempcT of the country it would not be easy to 
"pilot the so-called agreed coostitulioo "**> in the next Cong- 
ress and if it was passed, it would be due more to the perso- 
nalities defending it than the considered opinion of the "you- 
nger set ’’*** To present the Report of a sharply divided bouse 
to an alien regime at this critical juncture could culminate lu 
nothing but undermining (be great national resistance and fer- 
vour created against the existence of foreign domination by the 
organization of huge demonstrations against the Simon Com- 
mission all over the country The Simon Commission fully 
exploited this weakness During its sojourn the members of the 


199 Extract from tbe letter wtitieo tij Pt MotUal Nebni to Mabatma}!, 
/H/.p 58 
200 . mJ 

Extract from the letter wntteo toSenxuptaandSubbas Cbandra 
Bose. Ibid . p 62. 

302. Ibid, 
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Sunoa Commissioa had been under the impression that 
It was inevitably necessary to reckon with the popular national 
upsurge in India. With the appearance of the Nehru Report 
the members went back to their former position that India was 
a bouse miserably divided against itself and that the Rajas and 
Zamindars and communal elcments'~tbe pillars ofDntubpower-~ 
were still too poiheiful to be i^ored The mass upsurge dunng 
their journey was merely a temporary phenomenon like the 
storm m a tea cup 
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CULTURAL RENAISSANCE 


A— Lilmtnre 

India's sun has in this river set 

In this very Canges plunged, 

Oyeduiour hhod tt shall rue again. 

Shall shine on us a fair 
Thts IS a day of muon's trial 
Or else of its liieranon 

(Nasrul Islam, '‘Beu/are’', Potos from East fie&gal 
(Karachi, 1934) p 11] 

BeyirtHma 

In vanoQS Indian languages renvalism continued to be 
emphasized as an essential trend of Indian nationabsm. The 
litterateurs of the penod under study too looked at the past 
as the creation of heroes and berojoes, gods aod goddesses and 
not of human beings only To them the Aryan civilization 
appeared unique with its unchallenged and dynamic continuity 
They picked I'up'^theit characters from the remote past of the 
Vedas and they were particularly proud of what they considered 
to be their remarkable contahutioa in interpreting the golden 
ap of India Tfae;^, therefore, took enprmoas pains to bring 
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to life mythical or legendary characters who had consolidated 
the achievements of a by gone era In Marathi were written 
novels hkzAriaTej (1919) by BY Niphadkar,i7fl/Ki/'/<6A/- 

and 5a/ Kir DAniva (1923) by B R Thakar, The Life of 
Knsna (1923) by G R, Sane, Chairapatl Ram Raja (1924) by 
R S Kulkarni and Rant Rahtm by V G Satyc In this period 
Vasudev Nilakaniha Agate also wrote his masterpiece called 
Mahananda In Gujarati, Nana Lai stirred his people by his 
famous voluminous epic Maitabharal in verse In it he tned 
to interpret the meaning of history and the trend of human 
civilization He mainly concentrated his vision on the great 
struggle of Kurukshetra showing it as a tussle between good 
and evil t In Assamese, Nalmibala Devi enquired mlo Indian 
philosophy, particularly the Gita and the VpanUkads and the 
Uteraiure of Assamese Vaishnavite samts Inspired by the patn- 
oUsm of her father Nabin Chandra Dardolai she wrote some 
patriotic verses m which her love of the motherland and its 
glorious past were expressed with an mteose and insistent 
passion The splendour that was Bharat bad been disclosed 
simuJianeously with the splendour that Assam once was The 
“BAoreii” (Indian) and Mahanader Atma Kahani (Autobio- 
graphy of the Great River) were some such patriotic poems 

Sardar K. M Pamkkar was one of the most versatile 
writers m Malayalam Besides being a historian and wnterof 
distinction in English he was also a poet, dramatist and nove- 
list m his moihei-iongue. CAfararanginl and Ambapali are a 
few of his poems dealing with the subject of revivalism. He 
also enriched Malayalam by translations like Kumarasanf 
A/ioi am from Sanskrit Besides, be also wrote in classical style 
the plays like Bhishmar^ ManJadart and Dhrwaswanuni 

The re interpretation of the ancient cultural heritage 
became a/so a striking peculiarity of the Kannada literature. 


J For further study see Balctaalra Pankb. (Bombay, 1953) pp 
77-95. . . ^ 
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K..V. Puttappa was the first xnodera.Kaxuada poet to try tbe 
Ramayam story ia its eatkety. Among others white D. R. 
Bcndra wrote JWegAdut (one of the finest lyrics), P.T. Narasi- 
mbachar composed a long poem Ganesa Darasaoa. Beside, the 
legendary plays (CTanKfo's PadiJca Pattobhisheka) and bistori* 
cal plays (Samsa's Sugune Chambhira and Mash’s Talikote) 
were also recogoiKd as major cootnbutioas of the period.' Masti 
also wrote the legendary stories like The Last Days of 
Sarlputro. • ' 

In Telugu the antiquity was brought into the picture by 
the prominent writers. D.V. Krishnamachari wrote a number 
ofpopular dramas OR Parana themes. The twio-poecs Tirupati 
Sastri and Venkata Sastri wrote a long poem Buddha-Catii’- 
ramu. Likewise, Viswaoaiha Satyanarayana, one of the makers 
of rennaissaoce in Telugu literature, composed Soundtta Nan^ 
damj- a long poem recalling the • age of Bdddba. The 
nobtlityofscatimeac expressed io this Kavya has made it a 
classic par exctUeiice. Revivalism got impetus also through the 
dramas. Translations from '‘Sanskrit like ShokuntahrvMudrO' 
raks/uua and Pen/ Samharam aod dramatized forms of the 
Mafiarbharata and Ramayana and some historical dramas like 
Bobbin gained household populanty ia Andhra. 

^n Hindi it was the Chhaymadi Yug. * Its leading figure 
was layashanker Prasad. His prominent historical plays are 
Rajyashri, VaUhak, AJatshstrUrdanmeJoya ka Nag Yajna, Dkru- 

%. UretpcmveotibefAel Ibsl Chfwiyatt, bciog » product of fta»~ 
tfttlon sad despair ia hie, crested s pertoasl wolrd at Imsgioa- 
tion it can be pointed out (bat its impetus to indiriduatisni wu 
j laDtuoDaicbaracieristie, TbetabstiUiUonofthe mcditval, feudal 
view of life toy the individualism of the twenuetti century was 
posiuvtly sprosreasive pbenomenon. In India, this mdividua* 
hm was furdier sdvuctd toy polibcal couclouaneu and the 
oatlonal litoeratiOQ movemeaL Under alien rule the- free exprea* 

^ tskdn of the iodiHdual'e opioioa* was uBprobabto. So the CUtaya- 
yadt poets espeessed (beta in symboite iaoguaie. 
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wn/and o*crt Apprmtmg ht conmbnUon a httorun 

of Hindi btcrature wnlcs 

prnonaUuesofthcpast Throughlns „ 

of patnotism btg.ns to flow u. our own ve.ot and-woi 
to sing as in Chandragupia- 

Tht glow and tho tottaof out molteUnd 8^°“'^ 
^nto energy It mttdU tn us a new v.gout and new 
life when we listen to the famous song 

cm « 

tniT 11 

Loveforthe motherland w not only "tnetedtoto^ 
nomposiUons There rs an unambigoM ^ 

rn the plays of Jar Shanlrer Whenever he 
greatness, he rs eloquent. As a matter “f fact, 
trst has mfused a new Irfe rnto the dull and dreaw P 
history, and the pictures of the past begurto dance-ano 
move before our eyes » 

And rt was left to Suryakant Tnpathi ‘ Nirala . oae 
of the finest gemusesoftheage. to lament over the vanishing 
of the glorious past of India m his Anamika (1924) 


K3.Jindal. AEUtwy vf^adi LurntBre ( AlUlubad, 1355 > 
pp 23S-S4 
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wJtn^'T srrfir ^ ^tfk d?r... 

I 

’9rc*»Ja3 ^lar ^ «Rn ^ 

^*na ^’nnr to..,. 

JT^TT^e^if 

^ ^'r-'rr*rr, 

5737 1 STATOR «ar ^'«iw ! 

SIR ^ “pE^sW' 

^itrPT ^ *1^ I 

OwH*3j7*r RR ^ ^ 

5^ «nR 
^^37 1 fe55(yT^, 

*^57% I Wtt OT ir, 

cTft sTRrai ?t; 

Pn^*ft5rn:, 

4W §«*pp^ 

qV ^/SJTOT ^^'-51^ «7 

‘R3I *Tt srt^aft if ciTT.... 

^ ^ W «.4 anf, 

^ ftd) ^ ^15 I 
■3mK ^yrR ^kK ^ 1 5ft 4KRT, 

sft^ #1^, ^ 5 pft *nft 35 TaTC I* 


biflucQced by the revivalist tread ILM. Muoshi also 
wrote a oovel V&anix Vcalat (liie.Takiog of Revqige) ia 1919. 
In this wntiog be tiied>to establish a syathesisr between the 
ideals of modern West and aiicieo7.,fadia. Tbc hero of the 


4. aid, AppendtxXIU.pp.3^-fiO. Suryakaat Tnpuhi "Nlnlx", 
.tn0nijt0 (AUabsbtd;i937) aod62-3> 
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novel, JagatKjshore, isa>ouDg iotcJlcctual and for domestic 
troubles leaves home, and on the advice of a sincere and 
honest saint with (he learning of a German professor, (he 
administraUve ability of an Englishman, artistic taste of a 
cultured Italian and the setiless insight and patience of an 
Indian Rishi, becomes a sadhu He is inspired vvjth the abmi 
tion of purifying the moral atmosphere of India, stimng up lU 
people to nciy life, educating them on ngbt lines and setting 
before them high ideals of devotion and sacrifice 

Munshi, ho>^ever, did not confine himself merely to expl* 
onng the remote antiquity Despite his pre occupation for years 
together with India’s past, K M Munshi had been “extraordi- 
narily sensitive to the charms of medieval Gujarat, which 
threw up a galaxy of individuals immortalized in the pages of 
bis many romances Personages who were thought of hitherto 
as ffiioor characters had been moulded into heroic proper- 
(tons * la I91d appeared hts Fa/mani Prabhuta, as a senal 
in the weekly journal Cujaraii and thenioa book form, as 
the usual '^taily present of the journal In I9IS-I9 was publish- 
ed the (ju^arat no-A^ctli (the Lord of Gujarat) In 1920-21 was 
wnlica Prtihi Vallabh (The Beloved of the World) Influenced 
by Bngg’s Cities 0/ Gujarat Munshi also wrote an article entit- 
led Gujarat, the Cra\€ of Vanished was pubb 

shed m the Baioda College Magazine The first two novels deal 
with those years in the history of Gujarat, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when Solanlu Hajputs had just recovered 
their strength and driven away the remnants of the Muslim 
force after Gbazoavi’s rum of the holy shnne of Somanath 

In 1922 Munshi visited (be shnne of Somanath for the 
first tune In its deerted, burnt and battered shape, the 
temple appeared to him the monument of India’s humihabon 


5 N *‘Maiatu u lafe ILtteiatme*% JtSarultt’''Bir~Art 

end Wrk (BOi&baT, 1962) VoL I, p. 252. 
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byM&bmud Cboznavi lubrobes floor of the ooct hallowed 
Sabhamanihp lupportcd by broLoo pdlar* and tcattered itoncs, 
(ook hif mind bock to 1024 when before lU dcstrucuon, the 
mt^hty ocharyaa and kings bowed m reverence at the door step 
of (he uacium and the Urge number of people came daily 
With anxiety to have tLfifun of the dciiy In tus imagination 
Munthi alio taw the invader, hn killing of the vnarshippm 
and breaking the image into three parts. Out of (bis taugina' 
Uoo he wrote two articlct in the £u/ and ll'gff (a leading mon> 
tUy of Bombay) and hit famous novel Jay ^ontnafA 

Muntbi thus undoubtedly taivcd the stature of Gujarati 
literature, infused new life into il and consolidated a pameu' 
iar phase of Indian culture theoretically Vet when a real 
attempt to resurrect (he aneicnl splendours of RamRaJia and 
tbe medieval glories of Gujarat was made by Gandhiji (a leader 
bailing from hii own region) by organizing tbe NoD*Co*cpeta> 
two Movement in order to eliminate tbe biggest obstacle of 
foreign rule m Its way. Muosbl did not align himself with the 
movement (n fact, along with /mnab be clashed with Gandhi* 
jl m {920 when the latter tried to change the name of the Home 
Rule League into 5Horo/>o &AAa On losing the tussle be and 
Jinnah walked out of the mecling Soon after he resigned from 
the Congress also. To him the Gaodbian principles appeared 
unconv)ncjng,andbjsjDetbDdsicactionaay * Uii nationalism, his 
pbilosophyof active life bear,** comments Vjshsuprasad R 
Trivcdfinan appraisal of this outstanding Gujarati litterateur, 
the stamp of Sri Aurobindo ’ * The idea of superman, the hero, 
a person above the average, fascinated him greatly Perhaps 
therefore, the winning of glamorous women by men of person* 
ality and power became with him a constant theme. * Generally, 
the central personal issue in Munshi i novels *' comments 
Vtsbnuprasad R, Tnvedi, ''does not go beyond-tbe struggle for 


6. S/wuUiuSmnOkflrr.aToliUBaetartktesoatha vatiow ficeu 
ofK.M.MiuublbyhUcofiteapo[ules (Doobsy, 1962) pp 126. 
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sQpremacybetncea-a man oC excephonai/iagssity; learmos* 
stKuifastaess or valour and a mastccfnl woman of eaquisibve 
cbann and accompUshments *** 

Reisuming the tcference to thsimpact oC tcvtvaliioi it can 
be stated that la Onya lao^uagc too the.wnUngs oo-shnncs 
occQpted a protoioeoc plage. Gopabandhu Das, the fotuidet 
ofSo/yahadfschoolaadwhotslooked-Dpoam On&samoreasa 
national institntioa than saintly figure with lofty ideals, of 
serviM and sacrt&oe, wrote in 1925 26 the DharampodOf the tale 
of supreme sacnhce of a boy of that name m the building of the 
renowned shrine of Kcncrka. The dedication of life by the. boy- 
mason was symbolined by the author as the modem ideal for 
the Indian citizen to follow and to forego his own interests for 
those of the state, the community and the nation, this sptnt of 
remahsm and a oatiotul service reacbedits climax m Cepa- 
bandha with the inanguration of tbe Non Co-operation htovc^ 
ment Hia patunpation in tbe struggle led to bis azmU He 
wrote a long poem Sander Aima &ttha i (ccafeaioan of a priso- 
ner) while he was bang taken. Co jail m a tram In this 
{amaos wntiag he put tbe catucofinalioDal freedom above 
eveiythisg else 

Lei my morul Crame be suogled 
with this country s clay. 

And lec my coantrjTnen trample overmy back. 

Let all the crevices that he jn the path of Swaraj, 

Be filled up with my fieshand bones. * 

In this popoUz verse can be summed up the message of Gopa 
baiuihiu He aUo told his countxymeo 


7 OiJ, p l2g. 

a Literaiares Im Modern [ndiem teetguagti a -finBtfltoa -wTrtinft 
(Sear DethL- Tbe- PabUcaUaBs Omsion, Mioatry ot IsZbnas^ 
1)00 aad Bioadcaum;, l9S7>p..2?9 
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It ir □>>! Ust wub and pr^cr that at the cou of roy hfe 
you may match a ttap forwatd towards the soil of indepen* 
dcnctt.* 

Another- important revivalist writer of Ontsa it Radba* 
natb. Ke became famous for traasplaatiog Creek and Roman 
mythology JQ On) a landscape so succcssfuny that monuments 
aodshnoesin Orusabaie begun to be known and explained 
according to what he «TO(e about them tn hit verse. Indeed 
be ii eulogized for having ’‘ifclleaised On)a literature by 
bringing into lU circle all the local gods and goddesses of 
Onssa and by budding up stones with the Ucsb and blood of 
Orissan history and legends of these local gods and goddesses 
on Greek and Roman frameworks.'* ** This fact u vny well 
lUusUated by hit tong poem * Chaiuirsbhaga" In it the poet 
tned to provide a poetic explanation for the destruction of the 
renowned sua<thriae of Konarka. Rroadly speaking, it was 
nolhmgbutthetaleof Appoloand Daphne of the European 
classics ti 


C/nlike Che Oengalt piaywnghu who bad to search the 
annals of Rajputana and hfaharashtra for matcnal of their 
bistoncal plays, the Onya couoienum got »dcqa*lc material, 
in the bNOCS of Onssan history, the brave kings Kbarabela, 
Kapitendra, Purushotlam and Amangabhima under whose 
flags the Onyaa had once conquered and ruled empires. 

In Marathi literature too revtvahsm of medieval and recent 
past was emphasized through the poems like the Dakhkhanca 
Vtr(1921) by OR. Hinganeker and translated novels like 
AnandMath by B S Kulkaml la 1925 But most stirring plays 


9. lUd, 

to. HaraCtur Musloha,*'Ori)rs**, Dr.Haamdrx.e<l., iMdlat Uteta- 
twt, ibort aad crtUcat sumrs of 12 major todUa Uoguagea to<J 
Uiemum (Asia, 19S9> p. 499.. 

It. HU. 
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were wntten by the prolific play-wntcr Sanlaram Gopal Gupce) 
whose first hutoncal drama eatiUed Raksadh>aja (bloody flag) 
m 1918 was the sUmng story of Rana Piatap Wule studying 
la matncuJalJoa he wrote his more famous drama Bira 
Harpate in 1921 dealing with the tragic end of Tanaji Mala- 
sare In 1922 Gupte wrote Ramragini, a tragedy of the short 
but eventful story of Rant of ihanst The book was proscribed 
by the Bombay Government soon after its publication In 
1927 Gupte also wrote Siyasamat, a histoncal song 
drama.'* 

In Bengali the Rajpot heroism was glorified Abamndra* 
nath Tagore wrote stones on the topic iJter on they were 
collected in the two volumes of Rajkahant Besides, the novics 
WseXantna (dealing with the earlydays of the decline of the 
Gupta Empire) Rarunanidhao Bauerji also wrote tbs novels 
like Mayukh{\9n), Asm (1924). Hjs Lutphulla (connected 
with the occupation of Delhi by Nadir Shah) was sertah 2 ed 
in 1927-29 

In TeJugu revivalism of medieval penod got impetus 
when K, Srinivas Rao wrote historical plays on Pnthvirsja 
and on the fall of Vijayanar empire. Influenced and inspired 
by the Bengali and Marathi noveb renuodtag the people of 
the day-s wh^n India was free, m Kannada while the novels of 
Bankun Chandra were translated by B Venkataebar, Apte’s 
Marathi novels were (ramlaled by Galagaoatha. Vijoasa 
Chandnea Mandali (1911 20), a group of writers composed 
novels and biographies on Shivajt 


12. Some oUki ugnifiaitt «nluig» ot the penod w ere the _ 

Preiapsunia (V9Z4) by H. K. Rulfcarm, ibe PaihuIgaJaea VlU<iar 
(19Z^ by Kmi, Saiaejl Cbarpoae Yaata VmSk (Murder of Sastaji 
Gboipade, the CetwR] ot Smji wd ftajaram Maharail ai>4 Uff 
of BfoSunendfa Stan] (fieilutf witb u icfiueotiat SraiBi to Ibe 
titertisusoftbe MfrUbaEtspire) by Vuna taksnan. Kale, 
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^ In Assamese too similiar plays were written The Muslim 
invasions of Assam during the Ahom period, the resistance of 
the people, the valour and heroum shown by kings, their 
generals and soldiers patriotic self sacrifice ofindividuals and 
occasional court-conspiracies, wars and revolts of succc»$ion 
were dealt With Daiba Chandrw Talukdar s Banunl Komar 
comes within this category The novel Rongih (1925) by Rajaai 
kantaBardolaidealtwithlhehistoncalbackground of Burmese 
invasion His another novel DanJta Droha(\9l9) dealt with (he 
revolt of Kamrup people against the Ahom rule. 

In Hindi, Vrindavaa Verma tned to rehabilitate the 
pastbywnting novels like Mrtgnaioni. It took the reader 
back to fifteenth century when Mao Singh Tomar succeeded, in 
resisting sue invasions of Sikaodar Lodi ort the fortress of 
Gwalior The setting of Virata kt Padmmi dealt with the dayit 
when the Mughal Empire was deciiotng and fissiparous tenden 
cies were rampant all over the country Emperor Farrukhsh 
yar was depicted as a show boy of the King makers, tbc Syed 
Brothers Haja Chhatrasal was glorified for having brought 
the entire UunJelkhand under his rule. 

1- /r ; a. 

It IS necessary to po^^t out here that such writings became 
a source of inspiration for tbe Hindus only. A- large oumber., 
of Muslims looked upop them as an inslrumeoL of encroach 
ment applied agaii\%t tbei/f communtiy ^Jbey failed lo make. 
a rational interpretation (hat such writings were solely an. 
expressioa of enenoacbmeot opoa them They were also aa 
instrument of struggle against uncontrolled oppressive despo- 
tism, corrupt political institutions, illegitimate encroachment 
upon territorial sovereignty and clandestine^ court mt|:igues of 
succession to throne, irrespective of caste and community 

An explanation rendered by Hindu waters is that, since 
a frankly anti British plot would certainly be proscribed, it was 
safe and prudent to present the lniage''of an anti Muslim stru- 
ggle This was true, but it IS difficult to imagine as to how an 
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a% crags Muslim could be convinced by such pragmatic appro^h 
What was actually required was Ihs boldness tosacnfice A major 
sbareof this bold action was to be borne by the Hindu Uiterate 
arjr like the young militant nationalists eoga^d in day to-day 
anti Bntish activities, because pohucally andculturall)tiudu‘^ics 
modem education) they weremoreadvancedand larger in num 
ber than their counierparts among Moshms But such a sp nc 
wascoasincuoasbyitsabseDceinthem ftactiealJy most of ihiCJ 
wrote about the stroeglc of the Maiaihas, Rajputs and Sikhs 
against the Vluslims And iheir source of inspiration was the 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Tod a Bntisb sinter 
Even Tagore who could by no stretch of imaginatioo be called 
anti Muslim, wrote on prominent Hindu hemes like Shnaji, 
RanaPratap and Guru Coviod Singh Except for the lonely 
poem on Taj itabal where be bad to bring lO Shahjabaa to 
glonfy romance, no prommmeot Muslim hero (eves Akbar who 
made the first major and sincere attempt (o unite H;ndu» and 
Musi ou) stirred his unaginatioa to produce a verse trea 
when Gaadhiji organasd tb- Noo-Co-operatjon Mo\emeot-a 
syothesized struggle of H ndu Muslun interests -Tagore sharply 
difiered with him, though the reasons were not at all comm-inal 
la fact, the pohiica) eontroveny between the two is cons- 
pcuoas for its twjnrng an integral part of the national move- 
ment t* All ihu obviously, though unconsoously hindered 
the growth of composite oationahsai in Indian hteralsre This 
gap appeared to be fulfilled to sonw extent when in Malayalam 
N V V K. Tamparan wrote a nzasterly essay on Akbar 

Parallel to the trend of Hindu revivalism ibcic also continu'd 
to be emphasized the Muslim revivalism. Its topmost writer of 

IJ It It. however to bead tmued that Tafore ccoceded to 

that the Ituer lud iMUodoced aa riessat of ipintoaliir u> the tm*- 
sale for Btuo&a) cmancipauoc. He looked epoo Caad&ui at * 
whose movesseatt appeared to be btLowed by spiotsaJ tereorty O® 

20 AptJ IvZl.TasorewTMe: 'Wears (rauful to CaoClu for 
lodu a c b t ace to prove that tex faith lo the eiv.ae spmt cf eaa 

u still itvaaf** -Ucoen fs^ Ahoud. UeJem Rnuif tC al v » 

iy:i)Vci XXX p zm 
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Ihc pcnod ^^as MohantAicd Iqbat. He tuJ left rirbebinJ 
that phase of life, ulxn by producing Uie secular verses like 
/{<;fi«(sbtiryins ihecooUibutiooof it:/7i to the growth of 
Indian cn iluution and culture) aad *'SareJaJiait le Achcltalliruh- 
Stan Honan Mazhib nahin tikhamofioi men bar rokftno, Hindi 
ham ItOm ntan Jtai Hindasutn ban ara ' in people’s languagCi 
he appeared to emerse as the real nationalist poet of ibcpcople. 
Ills comcnian to Pan Islamisra which belied the people’s 
hopes, was not a ntomeaury phcnomcnoD. On the other hand, 
the new trend becaoe so deeply entrenched in his raiad that 
It became a penaaoeai guiding philosophy of bis life. In its 
punuit he wrote too iongtsh poems ru/ud-ZTiSairr (the Rise of 
Ilian) and /f/>ur-/>R<iA<theGuideof the Way). Uoth of them 
reflected hu reaction to the political tunnoii around him and, 
in pariicukr, 10 tlie ensis of the Muslim woiitl a/)er disappc' 
arance of the CalipSuie. They produced no fresh disciples of 
[qbal, oor did Uiey oonum any fresh ideas They represented 
>analioat on the theme which Iqbal was to lepeat ogam and 
Ogam obsessed by an intense cmolionai excitement. The 
central idea of this theme alweya ctiiph.uieed the Muiha unity 
transcending all national boundaries and racial limits la these 
poems Iqbal once more warned his co-rcligionitU to beware of 
the dangers of tenitonal patriotism and he particularly exhor- 
ted Indian Muslims not to be manoeuvred by the traps of Mon- 
tagu-Chchnsfunt reforms which had been brought in to tempor- 
arily pacify the political disoonicnL Doth Tutu-* Itlant and 
A'Aurd Roh, despite the fame which they obviously enjoyed 
among Iqbal's Muslim readers, were ncctssanly insular in tbeir 
inspiration Though this sort of criticism cannot be levelled 
against this another coKeuion of I'ersian vene Pa}am'f-Masfifii 
(Message of the Cast) appearing in 1925, yet hts source of 
inspiration could only be (he Persian poets like Nizami, Sadi 
and ilafix who influened Goelbe and other Cenaan poets in 
their literary contribution. Moreover, in this collection too he 
could not restrain himself from dwelling on his concept of 
Islamic internationalism 
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Wc are not Afghans, We ate not Turks o^ Tartars, 

We arc of one Garden and of one branch 
The thought of colour and smelt is anathema to us. 

For wc are nurtured by the same new Spnng •* 

It is true that most of these revivalist writers fch that a 
nation or a community which did not feel proud of its anu* 
quity, could have no future and it wa&.tbeir atm, througli their 
novels, poems, songs, plays and stones to recapture the glory 
and the grandeur that was antiquity But it » also a fact that 
such wntings lacked the capacity to fulfil the requirements of 
contemporary India In their days India was passing through 
one of the great epochal transformatioos of history m which 
the tempo of sociopolitical changes was rapid All that one 
could say was that the gods aod heroes of the Vedas, and the 

prophets aod wanton of Arabia had not only virtually ceased 

to resolve the crisis of Modern India but created dissension m 
Indian polity Irrespecuve of her long and continuous tradw 
tion, India was more loclined to took forward than backward 
The newly growing geaerationcf mlell/gcnisia wasmorcdedi'* 
cated to solve the mondane and concrete complexities of hftv 
than in recalling the memoneit of aotiquity, bowevee remarka'' 

ble and inspiring its hues might have been, just because that 

antiquity did not matlec or bad bu^ little uaportance m moul' 
ding the shape of the future. 

Secular Trend of VIolsace 

After the end of W’ocid/ Wac 1 there was aa emergence of 
some new trends m Indian hicrature. The coinplcjuucs of 
Indian life — partly the result of social condiUoos^^ and pruna 


14 VtohaioaKd Jqbal, J MajMr/f. traailaied by 

Hao,qimmB83(Hydrrab»dJ,p 52. 

15. Tlu^ talnre of lodon Social life founds appeatiss exprcMWO 
sotosly taihenruisgsofSbantafld Prem C&aod but #/k>io »b* 
pocfosof Xaiavaa Asan, ibe Malayatain poet to Cha/ulola 
{toolaoiecooii) 
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niy due to the oppression of alien nilers^o compel the Indian 
litterateurs to discover a maJus tttendi One of iti aspects is' 
reflected in' the writings of Natrul Islam, Sharat Chandra 
Challerjt, Mama Varerkar and others In their works they 
preached the adoption of violent means to overthrow or destroy 
the cxistmgordcnButitdoesootimpIy that they Were the &rst 
among Ihe litterateurs to suggest it Already in thelafe Dinef^tb 
century m his Anand Math, Daokim—aod his method was foll^ 
wed by a large number of writers — bad suggested iL But there 
existed a fundamental d/derenoe between the two It is true 
that Dhnkim did a work of great national signiiicance for the 
whole of India through his great song Afa/r<u;t when be 
gave to the Urgett number of Indians a hiost appi^Iingi most 
stimag and most satisfying inedtum to express their emotions 
of patriotism dnd thus became the harbinger of cosv^iag the 
overwhelming majority of Indians to the ideal of patriotism 
It IS also a fact that among Utteroteuet it wu for the first time 
Bankint Who through bis song gave a vision of the Motherland,^* 
which through the efforts of subsequent titterateuri \tl 
various Indian languages revealed to the nund oflsdians as 
something more than ^ strcich bf earth— a Motherland incor* 
porating la ils image the welfare of all the masses of mdividuals 
living within India And it ir not an exaggeration that ooce 
this visiOd had come td ibe pwple, according to Aurobindo^ 
there could be "no rest, no peace, no further slumber till the 
temple had been made ready, the inslailed and the sacri* 
fices offered A great nation whieb bad bad that vision could 
never again bend its neck id subjectiod t^ the yoke of a conq 


Shlit/iuit and Koruna be dealt' With ilic asui>/ of coicmunity which 
had for geoeratioai aulTcred fr^m prejudices His anoiber'' poera 
Da^avosiHa aeatf 9hh the I fe oft Uiitboiici' wooidn ftbo dutwd 
uprisiDif of 1921 22 hSiT lost her booie and relatives aod 
had married an untouchable ISuiutou SioAJarit magauoe kciioo, 
14 January I97j p vJi] , 

Id His vi’ioo of Mutb.rlaod waj coofiacd lo henaar only 
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ocror The song subsequently became the national anthem of 
the Indian National Congress and lU title the national slogan. 
But, unfortunately, it is also a fact that Vande ,\falraTn was 
couched IQ such SansXritiaed language that to non-Hindus, 
particularly to Muslims, it smacked not only inetapysical 
obscurantism but also communalism. Jl faded to evoke and 
enthuse the necessary amount of reciprocity sn an average 
Muslim 

Though the primary object of Bankiin Chandra and sixoi* 
far other writers was (he overthrow of Bntab rule due t<? then' 
genuine love for the country and anguish for her detenoraied 

conditions, >ct the terminology they used, was communal and 

sectarian *• In Anand Afaih, the birifapangs of the song 
Afatram is evidently communal where a it sung by the Hindu 
jonjcslJ supposed to be struggling against Muslim de5pot<s<tt 
supported by Bntisb military power. The theme was drawn 
Irom an actual historical incident occuting in the days of 
Warren Hartings ** In the years to follow the novel became 
pohUcal Bible of the most reacuonary body Jtaskfn^a SHO}arn 
SsHok Sangh. However sincere Bankun or for that matter 
other writers— both among Hindus and Muslims— might have 
been 10 their motives, but their writings led lo the growth of 
misunderstanding between the two communities of India 


17 Sri Aurobiodo Satklm-TIUJc — Dayaada (Calcotia, Second editioa 

I947j, p U 

18 la tus recent slody A.K Majjmdtr alto alleges lhat Baatun 

wrote several huioncal novel* depiamg ibe Rajput prfo«» 
as the' (lowers of chjvalryaodibeMuiliau with one eaceptios/*^ 
discomfited vilUiu ** Tbe>c novels were irassUied lO most of 
ladjan lanpiage* and iheir effettt can be nTweirird AJrfie of 
Jndeptndenet (Bombay, 1963) p 41 

19 For lostaace see Ba&kim Chandra Chattopadhyaya. translaied iBh’ 
Jtindi by Rupnaxaia Paode, Anemd Afaifc (Lucioow 1958 ed.) PP 31, 
84,99.100,t03aodlW 

20 For fulber studies sceAL. Onlitlt • ne Id}/ (L oD<ioa. 
1924). pp 200-01 
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But m Nazrul Islam Indians discovered a writer who 
served their requirements cBcctn'eiy la Vidroh! and other 
writings Nazrul tned to elaborate an ideal in which the two 
major communities should submerge the aggressive part of their 
individuality to build up a greater India Being a Muslim he 
used the terms like ' ProlayauUas, ‘Raktmukhi Man", "Dhum 
Kent", ^‘RanbheTi‘',"Natray\'‘Tandava ^nr>a*‘, “Dhurjati", 
•Pinakoam", popularly used by the Hindus in their various 
vernacular Ianguages~both wTitten and spoken. Every pofiti- 
cally-conscious Hindu appeared to be ready to embrace him 
when he said, * The god Rudra— the mark of royalty— is on 
my forehead ” ^ His other poems like "Kanialpasha'* and 
"Ranbheri ' appealed to both Hindus and Muslims alike In 
his joy to create a new order he pledged to destroy the enslaved 
one 

Though t am tired warrior, but I shall rest on that day 
alone, when the shneks of the oppressed will echo no more 
in the sky and air And the oppressor's weapons will rattle 
Qo more m the fierce battlefield I am the eternal rebelli* 
ous hero I have stood erect and alone have been defying 
the' world power I am terror of the rulers ** 

Striking a note so dicordant with Tagore the author com* 
pared the strength of bis hero with the destructive weapons 
like torpedo and explosive mioe or the natural devastations like 
the untimely storm and pestilence He considered him no less 
than NatraJ of the day of desolaiiou or Chenghiz Khan, the 
terror of history 

The immediate result of such secular zeal was that it 
fascinated the young and the old alike in both the communities 
It stirred up their imagination, pride and confidence, roused a 
new consciousness of reality and inspired them to act. And m 


2J F/m tCalcuiia.JD, M Library, 1951) p 5 

22. Ibid pp fiend >1 
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return they applauded Nazrutpublicly like Tagore Jagore him 
self ofiered hiS blessings to Nazrul in a poem published in the 
journal Dhumketu started by the latter Besides. Tagore himself 
acknowledged the new consciousness created by Nazrul and 
expressed fais admiration to him by dedicating his drama, the 
Basanta to Nazrul Nazrul s poetry also provided a new 
impetus to the literature. “Into a garden lulled ^ the sweet 
music of Tagore, Nazrul burst like a trumpet blasL 
was full of life and his verse moved with a masculine ^t”, 
comments a historian of Bengali literature ** 

Thepenodwas tense with poJticaJ fervour— both in the 
Khilafal and the Congress movements, and not only Nazrul 
Islam but fais disciples aUo tried to provide impetus to the new 
politicaJ movements by reciting Vldtohi on public platfona 
on innumerable occasions The new atmosphere easily inspired 
Nazrul Islam s imagination and set him to composing heroic 
songs and verses which bscams immediately popular In at 
mostovemight Nazrul Islam became an all Bengal poet and 
subsequently an all Indiaone. In hii compositions be appeared 
to be tremendously moved bythe Swadeshi Mo\emcnt of l90&* 
08, particularly the brave deeds of the young revolutionaries 
His so-called seditious writings led to his imprisonment, where 
he fasted for more than a month Within a short span of tune, 
he became an unignorable force m the struggle for rreedom, 
his chief msirumcnt being biS Songs and verses which spoke of 
an uncompromising opposition to tyranny, injustice, nuseo> 
distress and oppression m every shape, and assertion of the 
dignity of man He gamed fame as a peoples poet par 
excellence 

Three yearaalhuihea^pgaiaacc of luJrabi m l924Sharat 
Chandra Chattcrji wrote bis famous novel Father Davi reflect 
ing the sam* revolutionary spirit of Nazrul Islam still more 


23 EnaimillUq V/iuIim Sfiixal/JUrerantfr (Karachi, 1957) pZII 
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cUarJy when he preached the open defiance of Brji/ih Though 
all t()e characters m the noset were ifuidut, )et they were pprt* 
rayed free from aU sorts pf securianisio and communalism like 
the young contemporary revolutionaries engaged in th« political 
sphere No other book m Bengali could match Paiher Da>l 
of which the Grst edition of three thousand copies was sold 
before it could reach the shops of the booksellers Within 
a month of its pubticatioo the book was being sold in the 
market at double of its original price ** It was proscribed a few 
months after its publication by the provinual go’crruncat. A 
hitle earlier, Gandhip's two pioicribed kecks JJi/idSuefaJaad 
Sarvoddya were also sold on a large scale 

Hindi appeared to be taking a lead over all other sister 
literatures when its poets like Subhodra Kumari Chauhan cap* 
tured the (reagination of the younger generation by glonfying 
the chivalry oTJhansi kl Rani, (the Indian Joan of Arc) who led 
the Pint War of Independence against the British regime la 1857 
While the powerful verse stirred the whole Hindi speaking 
region and became a marching song of the young frecedom* 
nghters, the theme presented to Indians a secular zeal by 
embellishing the bravery of the queen and hcrMuslim eonmao* 
der m chief struggling against a common adversary “ Equally 
strimng and appealing was the tbeme presented by the 
prolific writer Maithilt Sharan Gupta in his translation from 
Bengali, Wfljjry kfl Yudh (Battle of Plasscy) Appraising the 
poet’s rote a historian of Hindi {(terature wnics 

To Maithilisaran goes the credit of having roused 
Indian youth from apathy His song touched the heart 
of youngmen, awakened m them the pride of achievement 
and nostalgia for the age oflegendry valour Hiswaj a 


21 aC Kty.Dftand Timet of CA Dai iOitoti 1»27> p. 172 See 
iho J921 AfeMintni, Xeminitctrees (New Delhi) p CO 
2S lo Martaihl S G Gupie wrote (be diaoM of a iimilar naiute. In 
MjilayaUm tha requlieraenl wu fulftUcd by the appcaraoce of the 
famous hi>iorica)aoyclA/'/'ofo^/nAaat t>yXJ4 Pamlikar 
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\ojceof protest and h» is the one voice that has remained 
most consistently proteslant throughout the penod be bad 
been writing .He has not yelled dedaDce, but has never 
shirked a blow, never sought to escape >* 

In Marathi literature. Mama Varerkar, a senior and 
prolific writer, translated the Father Dart. Varrrkar's ovin 
novels dealt With the oppressed and the downtrodden with a 
revolutionary socialistic bias llis character had taken a new 
1 fc from the novelist, m being bold and assertive to change 
the existing unbearable order.*' 

Likewise, the revolutionary politics found scope in the 
writings of an Assamese poet, Ambikagin Roy Chaudhan m 
I920-21. Like others he was incarcerated for pariicipating m 
the movement for national liberation. From the jail he emerg- 
ed as a rebel and a revolutionary. He aimed not merely at the 
liberation of his country from the foreign domination but also 
to liquidate the communalism, incqualay, hatred, meanness 
and selfishness that hindered the prog css of secular national- 
ism. This became the mission of his life In his poems, ‘it/flf 
Viplavl, Mat Tandan' (I am a rebel, and a Nihilist) the poet 
preached revolution and charged hollowness and h>pocnsy. 

Lust for status and power 

Has swallowed up roan's huinamt>. 


26. K.B Jindal. 0.3, p 2SI Wnb U>e luupual of the Noo-CcK>pere- 
uoa Movemcfit the lapact of GioStuun on tbe writings of 
Maiibili Sbann GupU wd bu brotber Siyuam Stunn Gopia 
u dearly visible. 

27 Tbe other writings in Ntlratbi coonected with llus trend of violence 
were tbe pUys like tbe Kaliyugotii Farasaram (1920) by Kanndikirt 
tbey«yi2rryii;(192l)by VO Bhaianl Tairar and Satgit 

Srarajya Sundart by Arunt Hut Cadre* Srarajya Ce Toran (1924) 
by H 1C. KuIkuBi, tbe novels like Bharatiya Sangram (1924Jby OJt. 
Sane and RanaJuadjbkl (I9..7) by V G Joshi. Suit asotber 
significant political novel vrakrnnu was written by Madbolkar But 
bis work tacked in a consistent or ositive political ideology 
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Soul's hunger has been trcmplcd underfoot.. . 

They ba%e maddened mao. 

Sense of duly has been drouncd 

By shouts of rights. 

I shall come there to do resolution, 

And shatter these to pieces ** 

Inbts collictjon /{/r./5A»//(reeliRg«) there air a number 
of poems eihartiQg people to cast off reactionary order. His 
other later*diy poems arc a relentless attack on the numerous 
forms of scciananism and casieism They arc permeated with 
robust patriotism and strong note of rebellion. Tbe poem 
Vri<v(A7/udrA*d/’ depicted lilcai one of stress and stonn. In 
his View life fulfilled itself not inanidle pursuit of on empty 
world of aru or nestfulaess but m a ceaseless process of untir* 
ing actions for the common welfare of all Accordiog to him 
It was the fire (hat '‘reduced to ashes*' the errors, blunders 
and the rotten refuge of things and produceJo new "rhyme 
of mdefattgable ihdusuics. over (he debns of sloth and disitu 
tegrsted core of things 

But much closer to (he line of Bengali revolutionary poet 
Nazrul Islam, was Dinaodacbandra Barua m Assamese litera- 
ture. Most of the poems of bis two collections— the Samk/tad/i- 
>ani and Fra/id/nani (The Echoes)— advocated tbe rewtalization 
of national life on militant lines Exhorting the youth of the 
country, to whom he coasidcred the instruments of power, 
he said: 

Let hot blood race through your veins 
Let you dazzle the whole world/- 


23. TiiuuUtloabythecounesy of UilacliiKumAr fianu.a reoo«-iKd 
Ammese lUttrettur. 

29 Ibid 
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Shake up the earth like the thunder bolt 
And like the rays of the sun •* 

Still another revolutionary Assamese poet of the class 
of Nazrul Islam is Parsanalal Chaudhary His poetry glorified 
patriotism and excited the people to rebel and rebuild so that 
the spirit of man might function independently in bis country. 
His collection— the Agmmantra (Fiery Songs) bore the sigm* 
ficant title expressive of the idealism of the poet who was a 
rebel against evcrylbmg that was ugly and sordid 

Anew trend which the (ii/eru/uerx of this category tried 
to develop as a corollary of the trend of violence, was to deve* 
lop coUaboraiioo (of the forces trying to destroy the existing 
order) on mteroational level, particularly m Eurasia These 
writers appeared to have been moved with the ideal that the 
oppressed people all over Eurasia should unite against Iheir 
oppressors whether domestic or alien In tbeir united struggle 
if they succeeded the future was theirs If they succumbed, their 
sacrificeof life would inspire posterity to struggle with moro 
vigour until it got success m its mission Motivated with such 
aspirations there appeared the stones like Kyo/Aar Dana^ 
within a year after the Ovtober Revolution in Russia.^ The 
hero of ihw story, Saiful Muluk; joind the Red Army which 
was much pleased to get an alien m its ranks Its soldiers were 
convinced thaLibe great ideal of international unity ofthe 
oppressed was gauung ground among the people all over the 
world. In accepting SaifuLMuluk as partisan they were shown 
to have been inspired by the desire to fight out tytioay 
exercised over humanity The hero of the story also felt proud 
to be one of the roembecs of thisj inspiring organization In 
the ranks of the Red Army he fought vigorously against the 
oppressors ofthe Russian people Similarly in bis poem 


30. ibUU 

31 For futber study see Nazrul Islam, Vyaihar Dana and Other Stories 
tCatcuUa, 1322 — Indian Year), pp 133 
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Na^raJ ls}am propoud tbc ^cpstch ot 10,000 laOaa 
soldiers to assist Kamal Atatuik ut tbe Crcco^TutkuIi War, 
In his novel Paiher Da^l Sbarat too showed Cb« maincharac* 
ter Dr. Sibya Saclii attempting to collaborate with revolution* 
ary leaders of Japan. China and other countnes of Cost Asia^ 
to eradicate alien aggression from tbe cootmeot. 

Trend of fson Violence 

□aitcally opposed to tbe (rend of violence many a writer 
developed the trend of non<wiolent non cooperation in Indian 
literature Unlike the adherents of violent trend they believed in 
power of setf*rclunce For mvUnce, the participants from Orissa 
in the Candban movement were kept inspired by the songs of 
Oirakishore Das and Oanchhonidhi Mohaniy, both Gaodhiao 
foilowers. In the years to follow a mass of poetry was produced 
inOiryaonthepersonaluyof Gaodhiji The verse Kamalayan 
by Mapdhar Mansinha comes withm this category Among 
others who tried to popularize the Candbian movejnuit, most 
notable is l{are Kurshna hfahtab who wrote a number of 
novels m this connection 

Tbe same devouon to Comihisni is reilccted m the Hindi 
literature belonging (o the later part of the “Owivedi" era 
vvhen patriotic verse ceased to be propagandislic. The Mpres* 
sion of emotion and zeal in it is nothing but an echo of tbc 
national sentiment of the age The bitter feeling against alien 
rule had begun to RUniresl. The voice of the struggle against 
servitude and oppression was most prcdominent m these poems 
getting impetus from iho Non-Cooperation Movement In tbc 
concnbutions of Makhaniai Chaturvedi, Balkruhna Sbarma 
Navin, etc popular emotions of demonstration against British 
rule were raised And as suppression was forced upon the 
people they expressed still more vociferously Their verse is a 
strong manifestation of (he national fervour 

A similar spirit ts reilccted in Prein Chand's famous story 
where thv uidtiady *'Nobarr'‘ assists the 
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Congress Satyagrahis like ihe "Molhsr” by Gorky. But the 
real influence of Gandhian philosophy on Prem Cband is refl^- 
ected m bis QO>el Se\a Sadm which presented him m the role 
of a social reformer. Fmng him in the historical perspccuse 
may help the reader to appreciate the significance of bis role. 
With a slight difTcreoce from bis predecessors Gandb’ji 
also a reformist so far as bts activities in the domestic sphere 
were concerned He appeared to be interested more m 
obtaining Swaraj than altering the feudal structure of the 
society. Even if he wanted to change it, be believed in class 
assimilation when the feudal lords would act like the trustees 
of the poor. He scorned the treacbeiy of the British and looked 
back With nostalgic delight to the ancient Indi^ot Jtam Jlajya— 
Bntishless, immaculate and a paradise of milk and honey. 
Somewhat simJar approach towards the society was reflected 
m the reformist and humanist of Prem Shankar m Sera Saiin 

In 1920 the Don*vtoIcocemo\emcDt ivas started. Gandhi* 
ji paid a visit to Gorakhpur and addressed a huge public meet* 
mg. Prem Cband. who also attended ibe meeting, was stirred. 
Gaodbiji appeared to him some sort of remarkable tome for the 
ills of the country He resigned the lucratnc Government job 
he had been holding for twenty years. Inspired by the new 
political movement he wrote the story *‘The Red Ribbon”, got 
It published in Zamana magazine in July 192] He depicted the 
chief character of the story, Hari Bdas, showing frustration and 
disappointment for obeying blindly the orders of his superiors, 
which were not always the instnimeats of perfect justice Hence 
Han Bilas decided to break away from his Government post. 

But the sudden postponement of the h«on Co-opctation 
Movement perhaps disappointed Prem Chand To him both the 
Satyagrah and non violence appeared to base failed to abolish 
tyTanny and exploitation perpetuated not only by the British rule 
but also by landlords And from then onward* Prem Chand foccd 
it impossible to stick to conventiob and abide by the morais cf 
tlie old traditional sccieiy preaching fatalisn) indicated in toe 
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inevitability of misery and poverty for the haves not His 
dectsioQ to search and apply another cure was largely deter* 
mined by the success of the October Revolution m Russia 
Though the Revolution ]>ad taken place in the last quarter of 
1917, yet it took tongXime in those days to get the correct news 
of the upheavals because the instruments of information were 
still controlled by the privileged classes and British Government 
Moreover, the Revolution could stabilize itself only after the 
Civil war was brought to an end in 1920 21 By the timecorrect 
information about the October Revolution had begun to inlTu* 
ence Prem Chand's mind, Gandhiji had inaugurated tbeKon Co 
operation Mosement An ctent occurring just in front of him 
appeared to hase subdued and >et not totally, the effect of a 
faraway incident on his mind 

Anyhow, the philosophy of the October Revolution was 
uppermost m his mind by now alter the sudden and sad deba* 
cle of the Ncn Co operation The new spirit was reflected m 
Premashram published in 1922 Balraj, one of (he prominent 
characters in tne novel, was shown reading newspapers and 
taking the side of the villagers against the oppressive govern 
Qient servants, and above all, exhorting the former not to be 
afraid of the latter because the workers and peasants had 
established their own rule in Russia Prem Chaod indicated 
that be hoped for a similar upnsiDgm India, and looked forward 
to a vision of satisfied, and unexploUed free community ** He 
symbolized this coomiuniiy in the village of Lakhanpur, 
appearing towards the end of the novel 

The theme of mihlant nationalism continued to attract 
Prem Chand The hardships of Indian masses made him more 
and mote outpokea In fact, by portraying their anguish be 
had ‘‘given tongue to the ‘dumb^ driven cattle' and invested 
them with a daib ana' greatness ib anoider novel' t^aTma 

32. PreiaCbaad.i’i'e/niuAram^AIUbabad, 1958) pp 413-48 
33 Khwaja Ahmad Far >041 Urdu ttageadro, ed , Indian IMeroture 
Q 10 p. 589 
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Bhiwu not only he disapproved the maintenance of the law- 
courts, government offices and /arge number of clerks (whom 
he compared with a pack of jackals around the slowly d)ing 
poor), but also exhorted through his characters to destroy 
them and rebuild a new classless order 

^ It may also be pointed out that it was not simply the 
incident of the October Revolution, rather the philosophy of 
Marxism which began to attract his thinking gradually It is 
%cry mtcrcstirj, to note that the aging Tolstoy was becoming 
the God fearing samt. whereas the aging Prem Chand was 
turning more and more radical and rational m his thinking 
and away from his belief in God It is also not out of place 
to mention here that he was the early guiding force for 
progressive literature in India Sajjad Zahir has paid glowing 
tribute to him m his work Roshnal, which is an account of 
the history of the progressive literature m Urdu 

Inference should not. however, be drawn from this that 
Prem Chand became totally indifferent towards the struggle 
for national bberaiion launched under the leadership of 
Gandhiji In 1929 he published Samar Tafrn, another 
collection of short stones, in which he sought to depict and 
advance the Civil Disobedience Movement The new collection 
was interpreted by the autbonties to be a force of greater 
potential subversion than his early writing, Scur e-ka/on in 
1909 A ban was imposed on it almost as soon as it was 
pubbshed 

This queer blend of Marxism and Gandhism in Prem 
Chand tnfiuenced the thinking of a large number of his contemp* 
oranes who were incidentally associated with the national 
movement. Perhaps it will not be irrelevant to state that 
if anyone properly tries to analyze or scrutinize the present 
programme of the Indian Jiattonal Congress, which is the 
blend of the Gandhian concepts and Nehru s socialism, its 
objectives in rudimentary form can be traced in the wntmgs 
of Prem Chand 
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It was, above all, m Gujarab literature that the doctrine 
of Non Co-eperation found its best eipressioo. Mahatma 
Gandhi, Che architect of the doctrine, was a forceful writer 
in his mother tongue—Gujaratl The fresh addition of his Bind 
SnaraJ was printed by Kaka Katelkar In deQance of the 
Rowlatt Act Kaka Kalelkar and Omar Sobham sold the copies 
openly in the streets of Bombay And ' they were sold like 
hot hhoyO<u and at fan^ prices Candhiji also wrote and 
PMbUihcd Dakshtna A/rlcana Sat) agrah no Itihassnd his own 
autobiography The Siory of My Experiments H'itA Truth m two 
tolumes 10 1927 and 1929, respectively To make it available 
to the poorest reader (he book was priced at Re.!/ and bad 
run through &\e editions, neatly 50,000 copies having been sold 
by 1940** As the writing style of Gandhiji had been 
conspicuous fonts simplicity and directness, terse and to the 
point, and a model of cianty, and fully ezpressive of his 
cherished ideals, the book became %ery popular m Gujarati* 
speaking regions Quickly it was translated mto other 
regional languages too Besides, Mahatma Gandhi also 
wrote innumerable series of arbcles. notes and letters m 
Gujarati They roused men to action on account of their 
smcerityand earnestness The Ai»<^/ien was also started m 
1919 and carried practically to every home Among Gandhiji s 
personal followers Mahadev Dcsai, Kisbon Lai Masbruvala and 
Kaka Saheb Kalelkar also popularized bis ideology through 
thur writings like The Gospel of Si^adeshi and Lfd>.a mata. 
The other writers like Narhan Parikh, Maganbbai Desai also 
produced works of similar nature The Gujarat Vidyapith 
also did valuable political service to the cause by publisbiag 
a number of pamphlets and books on the subject But it was 
left to Nanalal Dalpatram to eulogize the services of Gandhiji 
Enquiring about him (he poet asks 


M Kska Kaltlkv, Stray Ghrnpttt o/Bafiu (Ahmedabad, 19S0), p. 3S. 
JS See the TracilatOf < prefece MJC or 
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^ f And ^hp^he is —such a one! ^ ' 

Like one who goes hungry for buinaoity» 

Like one who goes thirsty for all. 

Like one who holds a perpetual fattJ 
Who is be — such a one? 

Rerered of the people, adored by all?** 
latrodacing hini to the audience the poet i^y»’ 

- He is the ascftjc of the high banks of the SaWiannali..-..*"* 
w Aflame at knowlcdsc of gnef of others. 

He ts a descendant of great KniJ/inoroj.-o' 

In his heart hlazsth op a conflagration, 

His eyes are aglow like Utc embers, 

Oo his face sit shades of sorrow: 

Thecreeper o/his body Is arched scaridgly 
By burning love for his country.*^ 

^ihorting bis countrymen to celebrate bis JJfticlb birthday io 
/allfestiriCybesays: 

Let fllly (amp-wreaths be Gt in temples. 

Let fifty y1r/is be perfonBcd, 

Let fifty temple bells nog ouu 
Today is the festival, of fifty years.* 

Satjendranath Datla bad earned mflch rcputalion for 
tramlatmg into Bengali the Vedic hymns and classical Sansknt 
verses, and for wnUng the plays like Dhunar DhamyoT 
(dealing with the bfe of King l>ashrafli>. He welcomed the 

36. Naoakt Dalpatnm Kan, Tht 4sttth p/Cio^oI (Abeffl«d»t>»d, 

■* isctb pp.'5-6. ' 

37/~&iJ.p'.6.'' 
ft. RrlJ.p.5; “ 
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Gandbjan movement with enlhusiasm, and his poetry ivas the 
first m Indiao literature ta be vocal in its praise.** At the 
very first expression of enthusiasm all (hat had been done by 
the Bnlish appeared bad, and sympathy for the labouring 
class gamed a new importance. So Oatta wrote his Charkar 
Can (the Song of the Charkha) 

The influence of Mahatma Gandhi on the thought and 
politics of Kannada literature is also to be recognized as one 
of the major forces Gifted poets Idee V Sitaraaiia, P T.N 
Rajaratnam and others wrote verse* fcdolcnt of the soil and of 
stirring age of resurgent nationalism in which they lived."** 
‘'Dreaming of 4'ii'cra^ within a year, they felt that the entire 
old world they saw would be swept out of existence and a 
sew Rama Rajya would be established in its place To break 
and to break with the past >s the first characteristic of the 
younger poets in Kamatak in those early days'V* observes 
anezpertof the Kannada literature. Likewise, m Malayalam 
Vallathol. popularly known as ‘Tagore of Kerala’, composed 
songs about Gaodhiji and bis philosophy like ‘EnteGuruna* 
dban* (My Teacher). In fact, it was he who introduced 
Gandhian philosophy to Malayalam literature For oyer a 
period of a decade his poetic genius compiosed poems after 
poems charged with national emotion and sentiment. They 
touched every subject of national significance Influenced by his 
wntmgs others wrote about, the Vailom Satyagraha^a move* 
ment launched for the entry of untouchables to the temples 
forbidden to them Thus through bis language he gave a great 
momentum to the spirit qf nationalism During his visit to India 
in 1921 the Prince of Wales wanted to award V’eerSfirmk/Ua 


39 SukxuRit Sea, liUtory of BentoU IMeraturt (New Delhi. 9't960j 

P 3J7 . , 

40 V K Qokak, ' ICasoad Ltieraliue, ' Coniunpororj Indian Lneraiure 
(New Delhi, Sah>iyaAkadcmlpl957l,p. 99 , 

4t Adya Racgachaira, ' KanoaJa'*, Z>r. Na^enitra, <d ^ Jpsllon Llttra, 

uAvn 10, P in. 
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to the poet But be pohtcally refused to accept it from the 
repcesentatise of an impenalist power which bad epslascd bis 
country Due to tbe Moplab rebellion, tbe people, paiucularly 
Hiadus, bad begun to dtsidcc the Congress T R. Krishna 
swamy Iyer started tbe daily newspaper iurabharai with a 
\iew to acquaint tbe people with tbe real tootises of the 
nationabst movemeot 

In Tamilnadu, Subrahmanya Bbarab gave to bia people a 
senes of very powerful songs on national movement. As hn 
earlier songs on nationalism embraced the whole of India— (he 
coocqition of Bharat Mata estabhslied by Bengal patriots at 
the beginning of this ccntuty—his longer poem like the 
Xanmvi Pottu (23 mystic and devotional songs to Lord Krishna) 
and Pancalt Saptam (the oath of Pancbali, » Draupadi, the 
beromeof Mahabharata) m two parts published in 1924, Jed 
to glondcatioa of these two historical figures as mueb a coitural 
inhentage of north os that of south Moreover, his songs on 
Gandbiji and other wmtings related to Noo-Co-operation too 
-were one of the greatest foiocs for tbe anoUooal integration of 
the Tasulnado with the rest of India. For ibis singular service 
be has been called tbe most enunent poet of Indian nationaP 
ism. On his being impnsoned ibr supporting the national 
tnsurgence to defy tbe forego rule, be bad once sung* 

Though tom away from tbe wannih of home, 
la pnsoQ-cell 1 pme. 

Though rank and wealth do fade and leavw 
Reproaches only nune, 

Tboogb gnefs on gnefs crowd Without end 
And shake and shatter me. 

Dear goddess Freedom, oerer would I 
Forget to bow to tbeo. 
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Goddess, could it be celled z land 
The land bercH of thy Jjjht ’** 

t 

CoQtanporaneous witb Obarati was Ramalingam Filial 
His vetses in Sankoll (The sound of the Conchshell Trumpet) and 
his verse<aovcl ^vonum (He and She) are very popular 

works Being a follower of Mahatma Gandhi he wes bound 
to say about (he leader and his ideology la his wnhngs 

In Assamese language too, some literary wntinp on 
Gandbiji's xnovementwere produced. N'oteworthy amoag them 
were the pamphlets like the Swara/ by PumaJeanta Gogol and 
Afahatma Gandfur Kabita by Chandranath Das Very soon these 
writings were proscribed by the British Government by 
brisging Into operation (he Press Act, 1910. 

Due to their interest in the Khilafat movement the over* 
whelming majority of (be Muslims with tamor e;tceptions like 
Jionah and others, gave their full support to the Ghandhias 
movement. More than any other Muslun leader, despite 
being youngest of themaif, MautanaAbuI Kalam Akad, was 
a tower of strength to Gandhiji. With bis vast knowledge, 
remarkable power of eloquence and persuasion and modem 
outlook he was one of the topmost ITrdu writers Relating 
to Mahadev Desai his first meeting with Candbgi on 18 
January, 1920, and aceptance of the Non^Co-operation he told, 
“Gandhiji placed before us a detailed programme, and t 
had no difiiculty in agreeing with him in every detail. It 
was quite clear to me, that (here was no other effective or 
correct line of action than this.”** When actually the move* 
ment started, m a wntten stateiueat issued on 8 December, 
1921, he exhoned his co-refigionists to remember the basic 


4Z. Tht nice of a Peel . Beiog Eogluh readerufs from (be Temtl 
origtiuts of poems bjr SobruuBta BbanU (Calcutta. Bbarati Tamil 
SaxiBb.|9St).p la 

Mib»devDeiti,A/0JenaAbiJteian.ltad lAgn,i94!)p.21 
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nrcOTts of Warn and to talto Itad .o tbu raovcm-nt of tnal 
Lfr .nd,a„ braU.™'* 

with the preparahoo bc.ns made for to Not ^ ^ 

Calcattato bojeott the Pnoee of WalM 

a.Te,ted end pot on tna] He prepared a alotOT.nt m U ^ 

beatms oo to s.toauoo It wa. oo„oe “ 

etatemeolo made by SoVojroW pnmneta ■■ » 

fao.ooa today as the Qoo//ro.soI or the 

Gandhip haded .t a. -an 

MaoIana’sTieoaoa iiauonalism Above ad tl “ ; 

.,-not oely a hts.or,eal doeumeat. 
outstandms pteees of bteratote. It teveaW 
detenomatma to suffer for the molhertand “ ™ ^ 

therefom. be out of coatett to qoo.e » 
proudly clamed to beloas to the long Ime of 
from lesus and Socrates 'dotsmvards who ^ 

to truth, continums his philosophical suteoent * 

^ponsibihty for organ, oosto oou Bntisb aptat.oo ofnon- 

tiolcnce'' 

lil.e good, evil also desires to live in this norld 
fori^Liesistence In I-«-» fr' 

survival of the fittest basabeady commenced h 
lainly, tberefore, nothing can be a higher ® 

the domination of Government, as at present j 

Jhaa theagitation which seeks to t^mate ■« 
authority in the name of l.benly and justme ' 
lhat I am not only guilty of such agitation, but that 
to that band of pioneers who onginally ^ 

of such agitabon in the heart of our nauou an , jjj,j 
their whole fives to the chenshmg and breeding 
bply discontent,** 


"“Xi Maulaoa AbuliwaUiii Azad. Qiw i r*i6fii/(DelIii, P 

45, Hie imemest has faeea quoted by ibe Pnvaie Sccreuiy ^ 
t^labadc* Desaj MtuiMa 4byl Kalam r4z3d. n 43 p 
46 TraoslaiJort by Mahadev Desar QouU Fabcl 9 61 
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Amoog other Urda hntrateurs there was a staunch natio* 
oalist Akbar Hussain Razvi Allahabadj. Through ius most 
remarkable and appealing huaoroits expression he adoured 
Candhiji and his contnbution to the cause of nationalism. But 
the most glowing tribute was paid to Candhiji and bis move- 
tsent bf Mrs. Sarojifli Naido, one of the topmost Indian 
writers in English^ in one of her cIo<iuent pieces of Iiter^ure: 

Onl; the other da; we are saving “Behold 1 hbetit; is at 
han<P....Ou( ofSouthAAxa there came a wizard across 
the seas. We said: “Here comes the magician...bere comes 
the great sorcaer and b; some magic he shall teach us delive* 
raoce from bondage” and throughout the length and breadth 
of this great sorrowing country* went the* magic fire— that 
was ^called “Non-Co-operation’*.... Whatever may be the 
\etdict of history. It cannot be gainsaid that the movement 
of non-violent ncn-co-opcratioo that swept like a tem^t 
over the country shook the very foundations of our natio- 
' na] life, and though today a is quiescent and its eeboei^ 
are almost still, it has trrerocablychanged theaspect of our 
spintual landscape.^' 

Tlie lead that tiie writings of Mrs Naidu gave the country 
was that of a poet-patriot, Sbecoocluded with the foUowiog 
memorable passage i . 

( am not afraid ofithe ultimate .sacrifice,. ..Ob. my men, 
stand up and say what is manhood but .sacrifice, what is 
life, except to die that our children may be rel^m in 
their her^tag^ of freodom... Let me., say. “Mother, nsewe 
redeem you from bondage, rise from the mghtmare of 
slavery 


47. Extract f(om the cJURDporeu well as wTiKta^esidcMial sadtenes 
detivered by Mrs Naidu at tbe Rupur session of ib« lodito 
NaCiooal Giagress in IS2J; Congrea FrestitM/a/ AdJmsts: 1919 
loiM4(Madru.O A Natesan*Co . 19J4),pp. 7S» * 774. ' 

4S. JhlJ, p. 771. 
t 
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The real teaching it a gift, it is not a manufactured 
article of routine ^otk Let us not insult our mission by 
atlonnng ourseltes to become mere school nuisters, the dead 
feeding bottles of lessons for children hho need human 
touch Icningly associated with their mental good 
[An extract from the text of a letter yrrliten by Rahindra’ 
nathTagore from Paris on 2t August 1920, Mwlera Re>Uff 
(Calcutta), Norember 1921, Vdt XXX,p i53J 

XXX 

CeodiUoas m 1920-21 

The alien Govemmeoc had not taken much interest in 
the improvement of the educational system and the spreading 
of literacy despite the repeated demand of the nationalists. 
Out of 247 million people of British India only 8.3S miUioo 
« ere enrolled for education. It meant that all but 3 per cent 
of this vast population v/ss still illiterate m modem educa- 
tion.^ Even education provided to this small minority of 
children contained many omissions An intercstiDg analogy 
to the educational position in the country m those days> can 
be drawn from certain references taken from the wntings of 
Dr. Heog Chicb Tao, a Chinese scholar Wnting to a picture- 
sque manner about the educational conditions in China to the 
thirties (when Peoples Education Movement was organised 


I bidie In I92i 23 (CatcuUa, Ge>trna«U of Isdia, 1923). p. 233 
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to j/apFOve the systeoi) the author srrote that a false concept 
tion of education, with centunes of tradition behind it, was 
hampenng progress Education in the old sense bad been indenti- 
hed with book readiog A scholar was called a “dushurea’** 
denoting one who reads books The author added that while 
he admitted and valued books as a significant source ofenli* 
ghtenmg people m anaent and rsodcra Umes, he doubted 
whether reading books atone could pave the way to freedom 
and whether one had done justice to books by merely reading 
them In more advanced circles such scholars were nicknamed 
as * book worms” One of the author’s friends, Dr P C. Chang, 
called them "scholar ghosts”. The author himself composed a 
little poem which portrajed such scholars 


What IS a scholar ghost ? 

He has bookish knonledge to boast 
He has bis eyes on the oUicial post 
He likes delicious food. 

And makes the half starved rarroers to be biS hosts 
When jobless, he teaches children. 

And makes all of them little scholar ghosts 

Under the sub-beading Hands and Brains Unite, the author 
added that the traditional education ID his country appeared to 
have produced two kinds of pecuharhuman beings In the schools 
the students were “fed with knowledge to swell their heads"! and 
teachers were doing many thingslbrtbem that should be done 
by themselves The manufactunng of a mud pie and the opening 
of a watch for test were considered punishable alike From the 
growth of the human race it was understood that it was man’s 
bands that assisted to make the brain As his hands were set 
free by the erected position be began to eSbrt, and as be was 
woikiog he made noises that were gradually selected to serve 
as his spoken language The written languages and tools were 
all the creations of his hands The discouragement of the use of 
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hand m the older schools led to afflauingof undigested and un*f 
related Lnowledge without the ability to identify it with realities., 
Elaborating bis standpoint the author added that those who 
had (bus the opportunity ot schooling “cooe out with a big ' 
head and a pair of small hands, in hgurative speech, looking 
somewhat like a Kangaroo”, having only the strength to pick 
up a pen and write a few lines. On the other side, the large 
number of the masses, doing the great bulk of work for the couo* 
try, bad no school education * While they were paying taxes for 
schools to run, they and their children had been deprived of 
every opportunity for cultural development They had been 
forced to exist with ”a small bead and a pair of big bands”* 


2. Ooeof ibe orost lenoui charges agaioil the *ystea of educatioa 
la ladu log was that it did aietber social aor regioul justice, tbst 
it favoured tbe urban population at ibe cost of tbs mial, that pn* 
retry eduention was not looked after so well u tbe bfgber, 'HuS 
was tubsisntiaied by Me. Sharp in tbe Qubtqnfn/UaJ Retirf la }9A 
He esubtuhed that educatioo in ladit was tojvbeevy and that mats 
education was, relatively speaking, far leas developed than tbe 
higher Relatively speaking, the State incurred expenses far more 
os higher than on lower educaiitm. Complaining similarly Ptofc' 
ssor T L. Varwaoi stated in October I92S ' 

Cunent education has, to some measure, sharpened tbe iQien* 
ccr But a sharpened latellecs that divides us from Ibe viUage- 
folk and helps us to iraiople upon the divuuty of tbe poor and. 
I at best, teaches us wordy 'palnotbm' — surely, is sot a thing to 

be proud of. 

Sndiaix Quarterly Retltier, July Deceisbe>. I92S (Calcutta) Part If. 
p 467 , See also Rabiodra Nath Togore, Leaurn and Addresrei 
(Loadoa. 1930;, pp I9-2I <k 40-1 

3 Somewhat siiTular war the eoodiuoa of Ibe masses la India. FMhng 
pay over them Gaodhijt bad remarked in ffaryan on 8 May 1937, 
'From their miod aadsoul. they have sunk to the level of the 
beast. Life to them is a sorry buogle which they muddle through 
anyhow Oa tbe other hand, what goes on by the name of edocatioo 
in oar schools and colleges la thec^ues today um reality only 

imelleaual d supatioa Itdoesoot correspond to the reqiuremnits 

of pauper India. The slightest physical esertioa gives the young 
(footnote conid ) 
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The Life Educatiuo Movtmeat aimed at (he restoratjon of both 
these stranje humao beio^ to normal life Its aim was to 
awaken the scholars to stretch (heir band to work and the 
masses “to blow something into their beads'* tn order to think 
What was required was an education for “bram directed hands 
and hand motorised brain '* This new ideal of education got 
rejected in the following serse 

Two treasures with u> life hag remain 
A pair of free hands and a great brain 
He who docs not use his hand. 

Belongs to the deihroned King’s band 
He who docs not use his bram 
Has to endure hunger and pain 
He who uses boilr hii bram and hand 
Can create a new world oo cxploiicd land * 

Somewhat similar necessity was being felt m India to build 
up a new nation Out the alien rule was the greatest obstruc* 
tion to the attainment of this ideal So there prevailed widespr-* 
cad antagonism against English education * Candhiji forcefully 
attacked the system which, K was suggested the Bntrsh had 
wickedly ifjtroduced m the country India’s indigenous system 
of mass education, wb/.h caisicd for centuries, was destroyed 
by the British in reply to a question put to bun in a public 


(previous footnote conld ) 

inaa who etnersn frois this sytUm headache, » niM exposure to 
the sun IS enough |o cause hioi giddiness ** Aoand T Hiogorani, 
eiL, To lAr aVuJ<rn/r(Mfafubad l9SI)pp 32 133 See also Rabiodra 
Naih Tsfore a 2 pp 19-21, ^0-1 

4 The People a Edueavoa JdovemcAi, Jlofijeei 29 Oclohtr 193S 
(Poona) pp 3l0-tl 

3 For further study see the resoioutnu passed and speeches delivered 
al the ihltij‘Sr*eiah tesiloii of the Indian Naiionol Cont'tu held 
at Gaya in 1922 (.Piinss, t923)pp 119*20 AlsosttfirpoitofilieTAir- 
lynlaih Sesilon hrU Pt Btlgeum bt 2924 fi 113 
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mecUngon 13 April 1912atCattacl. whether English tducaUon 
was not a mixed evil inasmuch as Lokmanya Tilak, Raja 
Rm Mohan Roy and he himself were produers ofBntish 
edueauon, Gandhiji said that this was a wilful ignorance and 
prejudiee of his countrymen Leaving aside his case as he was a 
■•miserable pigmy". Oandhiji further contended that both TiM 

andRoy would have been far greater men if they had not tn 

• contagion of English learning" Despite so many 
their disposal, both of Ihem were so many pigmies '“l“> “ 

sway upon the people compared with Chaitanya, Shankar, 
KalJlr,^anak and Tulsidas, the giants of Indian culture an 
civiliaation What Shankarachaiya alone was able to aenieve. 
the enure population of Engtish knowing Indians couio 
not do Was there a single English educated Indian who wM 

a match to Nanak? Could Ram Mohan Roy produce a sin^e 

martyr like Duhp Singh - It was Oandhiji’s firm conviction that 
if both Roy and Tilak had not receiscd this education but Mo 
got their natural training they would have done greatn thing 

like Chaiianya and others The outward glamour of Enghsn 
education had kept the contemporary intelligentsia so mu 
speltbound that they had forgotten that this education ha 
emasculated them, constrained their mtellcct, and the tec »qu 
of imparting it had rendered them effeminate No country 
become a nation by producing a race of translators • 
Bnlish days were not totally an age of slasery People 

some kind ofd'Horry under Mughal rule In Akbar’s rule 
b rth of a Rana Praiap was possible, and e>en under AurangM 
tyranny a Sh.vaji could “flourisir Had the British iiile ot 
a century and a half brought up any person like them ? Co\i\ 
anyone of the English-educated Maharajas brought up from 
their chddhood under the patronage of Western culture, be wm* 
pared with Shivaji who faced bravely all dangers and shared t^ 
sunple life of hiscommoD people ’’ Were they better ' 
than Pratap, the intrepid Gaodhiji compared these specimens 


6. Yount India (;9iJ-rO), a crftecuoo of wriliBSt b? Caadhyl and 
otben (\Udrss, 1922), p 457. 
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of Western cu/ture with Ncros Uddiing ta London and Pans 
fthilst their Romes were buriun; 7 There was nothing to be 
proud of in their culture which bad made them aliens m their 
own country, and which had led them to prefer to waste estra' 
%agaRtly the bard earnings of their and thcir own “souls” 
in Europe instead of sharing the sorrows and sulTcrings of 
those over whom they were imposed by the British Crown to 
ru'e.' lie concluded that the itfuggle tor freedom wi>uld become 
in0nite!y more povierfui. bad it not been hampered 
by mental slasery. What was the use of education that pro' 
moted slascry* 

Moreover, the ideals placed before the students 
woe directly or indirectly full of gtorificaiion ofUie Qniish. 
their exploits m history with special reference to (he conquest of 
India, the protection they alTorded, the happiness and security 
they confened on this country and what disasters would fall on 
this country if (bat proteeiiofl was withdrawn The “silly lises 
of stupid Oritish Kings' * were useful knowledge that must be 
crammed by the youth at the cnonsous wastage of time, labour 
andmoney. Out tfaeJives of Indian patnots formed dangerous 
literature Patriotic and national songs were proscribed The 
achimcmcnts of the Indian people were kept in the background 
and their infcnority was systematically limelighted as created 
out of lotcr'CORimuaaliealousics, sectional disunion, and dis* 
hooesty~due totally to the existence of an inferior civiliution 
which had surrendered at the seiy iirtt meeting, to the more 
lively civilization of the European people In exaggerating the 
bad side of (he Indian character the Slack Hole of Calcutta 
was prominently chronicled IIS every edition of Indian history 


7. AouidT. illDCorui. n.3.|i.29. , 

8. Account rtadeted by Raieodra Fnnd, Aliht Ftet of Mahatma 
Cendkl (Alla PublJsblo; fiouie, I961)P 95 Set also Motemtiu 
SeminUcenett (New Delhi. 1971). p 80 

9. Commesl istdt by Nvuiua in bu prcjideatul address to (he third 

tcstioo of the AlMadia Youih Cootiess btld at Calcutta on 25 
Dttxrobef 1928. Indian Qaartarif Regt^rr, Jttly-Dccjtmher 1928 
(Calcutta) Vol It, p iSO , . 
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.0 cr«tc an impress, on that Indian. 

and barbarous and they should not b; trusted Bat th, 

.nedent of JallianwallaBagh. exposing the tyranny and bru^ 
IityofBritJshburcaucracy, was never refeaed 10 m the a 

editions. 

To thoM who pointed out the meins of lilcraiy 

through the English education Candhiji replied m his add^ 

delivered on 21 June, 1928 at the Gujarat Vidyapith He asimo 

what svos Its utility if it cramped and confined hiscountiymen 

at a critical moment in national life? Knowledge an 
training Vt-erc no recompense for emasculation h 1 

this literary training was alleged to be subjected to some w 
political segregation and disinfection of the students, cs 
should become lonucaced by patriotism All nationalist new 

papers and men reviews were banned in Government co eg . 

hostels, studenu’ common rooms and youngmen’s ^t» “ i 
subsidiicd by Stale Only the magazines of prooouoce^y m 
tone like 77i« Statesman and the Ftoneer were circulated It * 
considered no less than aenme to subscribe for or to possess 

issue of the Awiia Bazar Patnka or the Dengalee Mon 

Sureodra Nath's conversion Besides, the students were n 
permitted to listen to the lectures of honest, manly and ‘ 
teachers, but only to subordinate courtiers like ‘Empire- 
orators and ‘Durbarday’ poets 


Boycott of Eoglisb Education 

As a result of this sort of education, the national 
pointed out, the menial outlook of the people had complete 
changed It had broken the continuity of national exutcocs 
It had failed to make fit one generation to bear the burden o 
the previous It made students “obsequious, indecisive an 
ballastless’” In this manner the aheo rule had not ony 


lO. An»ndTwHinsj3faoi,.o3,p 6J, 

it lUnSuk by Oaodhiii on lie oecanoo of xhe flr Ike 1231 the rtudeoU 
of Gujirat College AlunedabsMt «aJMWwy 4?29 
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controlktl politicaf activity but loteliectuaf ani moral growth 
alio PcopJejudgedcveryihiogbyEufopcanitandardj Tbryhad 
become m slavish that they did not even think that there could 
be other standards as well So it was pointed out that so long 
as the people could not get rid of (bis mental slavery, bow 
could they do away with political slavery Appeals were 
made to the self respect of the fndian student and to his timi> 
diiy and tncompelence os compared to the intrepidity and 
ads-enture of the students m the West The seat of all this 
evil was considered ihe ichool and college which, in (he words 
of Gandhijt, ignored “the culture of the heart and the hand * 
and confined tusply to * (he head * ** It bad to be reformed 
from A to Z. Dul before that could be achieved, il bad to be 
destroyed Destruction must precede construetion Exhorting 
the students to discard without delay irrespective of consequ* 
cnees the ‘slave-owning' s>scem, if they felt that it was against 
their coftsaenceto conuoue in institutions dominated by a 
goveramenc which (he nation bad solemnly resolved to bring 
to an end, Gandhiji stated 

Fly from this monster’ Never mind if you beg 
from door to door Rather die beggiog (ban live m bon- 
dage HeaJue your own dignity evYn thougb India was 
infested with robbers I refuse to shed a single tear if 
English rcure at this moment Ours was a non-ohopera- 
tion with a system which had seized us in its serpentine 
coil, and which was reducing us to dust 

Exhorting the youth m bis speech delivered at the Nagpur 
Session in support of (he Non Co-operation resolution, Jilen 
dra Nath Banerjee said 

Come forth and read in the book of Nationalism and 
Freedom Do not take shelter behind quibbles and camou 
llagcs Off the mask of hypocrisy When ourstudeaU 


i2. iou«fJiuHa(lS}9^) ^ 

1} AnsodT tCosoraoi, a T, pp 15thdS9 
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gi\eup iheir collcgts . they will be rccniited as soldiers of 
the Non Co-operation Movcmcol. What better nussioa 
can they hive ? Zmagtntf an army of a fetujJfcd ihout' 
and men inspired with the same purpose, actuated by 
the same desire, Gred with noble enthusiasm. Will they 
not sweep like a resistless flood*tide over the land and before 
th«r majestic onrush, mil not the last barriers of despotism 
and tyranny be swept away into the whirlpool of oblivion’** 

Tlic protest movement developed so rapidly and power* 
fully that even a liberal supporter of English education was bold 
enough to concede that it was incredible how, within a short 
span of few months, the attacks against the system developed 
into a “mighty wave” before which old institutions all over 
the country “tottered”. “ Even the government authonties 
admitted that Gaodhiji and bis followers were successful m 
causing education dislocation to a considerable degree. 
Wherever Gaodhiji went and addressed the student gatbenrgs. 
therefor the moment the ordinary progrtsi of educational 
routine was senouly interrupted t* Some schools *■*« 
“cnppicd” beyond the hope of recovery In some provinces Ida 
Bengal the camaign was at its height resulting in the occurrence 
of school strikes and other similar signs like blockading of the 
roads leading to the rooms or halls where caammations were 
conducted, by the strikers lying flat on the ground in front of 
the doors For instance, as a result of picketing before the 
Calcutta Unnenity Hall where OL. candidates were sitting at 
their cxamioauon, only 150 out of 500 candidates could appear*' 
To encourage the strikers at certam places like Calcutta 
the neighbours distributed oranges among them. This showed 


U Report oftke Thirty fifik Swian of the Indian NaitottalContr^^ 
held at Sagpur. pp CI>2, 

15 ^A^ixpitix.TheStorfofMyijfe (Ati« Pi.Mi.h.nf Hoaie, t95t) 
VoL lU p 569 

16 India Ml i92i 22 (CUceta, GovenuaSDt of lodja. 1922) p. *3. 

|7 TndlanAMKJtd RefOTff,l97t 3if!C:Miasrt£l.\oX t.p\39 
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Uul ihc Students themselves bej;3n to doubt the efficacy of 
English education The call to boycott was felt as keenly by 
the brightest and the most useful students as by the idle and the 
frustrated A large number of them boycotted under the 
impression that they ^kcre thereby in some indirect way serving 
(henation. Tbepoweroftheappeal was strengthened byvery 
genuine diiCOnteat with a course of education which appeared 
to lead to nothing but the actiuisiiion ofadcgrec, an honour 
no longer worth the money spent in obtainjng it So their 
education fitted them, for nothing Obviously they wercincl 
ined to hate the syscera which had rejected tbem Moreover, 
(be esistiDg cnvironmeat of the educational iasU(uttoas also 
played some role in making the students to adopt tl^c new 
course of action The drabness and joblessness oC student hCc was 
^ubJectcd to the poverty, the ccamdrudg;ty of studies, mecbaoi* 
cal dnll, prison like restoctions, routine lectures and dreary 
Surroundings in which a student often found himself housed 
It made him moody, depressed and absorbed in himself and 
Ins future prospects in life. ItwasnotasionishiDg, therefore, 
if m fflomenls of despondency ite found pleasure m national 
iiberaiion struggle To another class of students the situation 
appeased to present possibilities of adventure, romance, freedom 
and cjrcitement that illuminated, the colourless existence. J*ciket 
ing, strikes and processions become as unavoidable to such 
studeaU as a bumpsupee and a tag to Oxford undergraduates 
Voungmen arc ', udmiitcd (be authonUes, “dreaming dreams 
Imagination had been Cred and a spiritual uplift initiated " 
Something that had long been waaliog in their college life bad 
been supplied Non Co-opcration s“cmcd to have driven away 
every other idea and method from (he field of students' politics 
Those were the days of actual revolution It cannot be concei. 
ved in our times how hundreds of youths jumped into the 
movement, nor knowing bow, where and wftea (fwouMend 


IS Man Education tn ( CakutU Coicram'ttt of InUu 

t92Zj 0 i. 
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On the contrary, they knew fuliy well that their life would be 
relived m a completely diiTcrent way. Many of them were 
treated as lost to the family which built high hopes on their 
career aAer education *'But the driving force of the movement 
and of Its leader was so great**, recalls Hare Krusbna Mehtab 
former Chief Minister of Ons&a, “that the entire process 
of our tbioLing was completely metamorphosed We came out 
on the streets to work out the revolution It did not matter 
if the days were without food and the nights were sleepless It 
did not matter if the roads were ibomy or even non-existent ' ’* 
“The entire atmosphere m the country**, wrote an Indian 
who returned from abroad aAer eight years, “was changed 
I fell like Rip Van Winkle, the hero of a talc by W Irving, 
who slept 20 years and when be woke up he found himself lo a 
world much different from the one before be slept 1 saw 
the people upon their legs There was defiance on thcit faces 
Boys and girls were moving about to batches siagiog 
national sonp ” *• Igniting their 6rc of enthusiasm Madao 
Mohan Malaviya made them remember the atrocities of Jalli 
aowala Bagh and exhorted them to bring to an end the imperia 
list system He said at a meeting in Banaros 

We numbered 30 crores, while the Englishmen were 
a handful What could they do with an army of ten, twenO^ 
or fifty thousand'^ They bad merely mounted on our 
shoulders, if we only shook our shoulders they would topple 
down. We had 60 crores of bands If we meant it, we 
could cross the seas with our bands and reach England, no 
one could stop us ^ 

19 Hue Knishba Mebuab, Revotuuoa of \n\*', 1921 MoftmaU 
jUmlaUcencet (New Delhi, Publicauww Divujoa, MioisOy of 
latoiVMlioa aod ^oadcssooe Covenunent of lodu, Wl) 
p 13S 

20 NS Hardiket, When 1 felt Like Rip Van Winkle 1921 Afme* 
mtiu Kenuiuetiuef, a 19, pp 102^5 

21 Cited by TN Singh fomter Chief Mimsier of Utur Frsdest^ 

* My Rcauaisceoc's", 1911 Mormtat fl 19 pp 18344 
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For months together m 1921-12 Kben the I^on Coope- 
ration campaign wai in full force a number of cdocationa] 
tattiiutions lay almost vacant .There was rarely a university m 
the country frooi which bo>i did not withdraw, in larger or 
smaller numbers According to the estimations of Arthur May- 
hew, Director of Public /nstitution la the Central Provinces, 
m one of the provinces 47,000 students, nearly one fourth of 
(he total strength, boycotted thar respective centres of 
education between July 1920 and August 1921.'* In Dengal 
and Qurma, according tu the estimation of authortics, nearly 
24,000 students had withJraun by the end of March 1921 " 
In Oihar nearly 250 students had left their studies by the end 
of 1920 " But to June 1922 (here were studying nearly 22,000 
students ** to the national schools and colleges At least 
half of these students appeared to haw left ibeir former instil- 
utions. Aelyiog on these esumitions if 20,000 is laVrn an 
average figure for each province of British India, then nearly 
(wo lalhs of students seemed to have boycotted the Government 
rewognized mstituiions. According to another estimation also 
this figure appears to be correct. According to the estimation 
of (he Governuent authorities (be total number of students 
withdrawn from recognised institutions was nearly 4SOOO** 
up to March 1921. le. wiihm three months of the Magpur 
Session The national movcmcot rmaioed m full swing for 
nest one year more nearly t e for four academic tenns of an 
educational insiitution If the first figure is taken as an average 
for each academic term then within a year nearly two lakhs of 
students, It appears, would have withdrawn from the Govern- 
ment recognized institutions And the percentage of decrease 

22. Aitbur Mi>be«, 7%* (>/ rmAetLondoo |926j p 

22 tiJla Ia I92J 2rtCalcutU, Goveraiiunt of IndiS, 1924), p 235. 

24 iwRf Ww, 20Occeabcr (920(Alu)xdsbkdj, Vot tt, p 402./r/e- 
Jam hlntnunJ 1* flAor (Psioa, CovcfonKat of Oibsr, 1959). Vol I, 
p 3(4 

25 Keporl ofikeBkar yiJyefUkfJartJfiJIait^liuiliutlonStmm 
(Pa«u, ReffKnr, Bibir Vldycpith, 1925), p. 2. 

26. Progrtit of Uncalled In hdla 19\7 22 (CaJeUW, 1922), pp 4 5. 
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in attendance for the entire oiuotry was S4 (collcscs), 5 I (high 
schools) and 8 I (middle schools )** Besides, there occurred 
a great financial loss too The Calcutta University alone had 
to suffer a loss of Rs 265.000 from mere examination fees ^ 

At this tune there also arose a contio^cny betiveen 
Tagore and Gandluji over the bo)cou movement. The poet 
was incensed to find that ccnain students in London would not 
give a heanng to htr. Pearson He believed by adopting bo)wOtt 
of educational institutions Indian students were bringing their 
offenog of sooifices not ton fuller education but to ooixduC' 
auon It bad a hidden, motive i c a fierce joy of destruction 
which at Its best was asceticism, and at its worst was that 
element of aggressaeoas m which the human nature lost its 
faith 10 the basic reality of normal life, found a disinterested 
bappiaess in a senseless devastation, as bad been displayed 
inlhenrst World War In Tagore’s mcw ,Vo id its passire 
moral form was asceticism and in its actne moral form was 
violence He also pointed our, * the desert is as much a form 
orhwmn (negligence) 03 u the raging seam storm, they both 
are against life.” Expressing bis ardent belief m the true assim 
ilatiooof the East sad the West through love Tagore cootiQued, 
‘^We should do all we can, not to outrage that truth, to carry 
Its banner against all opposition. The idea of non-co-operatioo 
ozinecesssnly hurts that truth. It is not our hearth fire, but ihe 
the fire that bums out hearth and home ”** 

In reply Gandhiji respectfully warned him against tms* 
tabng its excrescences for the movement itself In his «cw 
it was as wrong to judge Non Co-operation by the student* 


37 S. N Mtikerjtc, But^y «f EJuattunt Im India (Baroda, 7rd edilico, 
1957) 224 

28 Ibid 

29 ILK. Prabha sod RanodiaKelkar.eC., T/’uiA coZ/fdiAnn 
coUecijoa of ibe vnusss by Gwlbiii and Tagoie teSecuez 
coctrovtny over the probtea of noa-co-opetauoa (Alsi«d*h“*» 
iseijpp 19-n 
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Ihosc of the municipality of Surat, sometimes at the instance 
of the scholars themselves who set dharm and lay prostra c 
in a sort of hunger strike m front of the private residence of the 
manager or pnncipal It was, however, at Calcutta, by the 
students under the leadership of C.R Das that the grea cs 
demonstration in favour of nationalization of the existing ms i* 
tutions, was organized In pursuance of the rcso ution 
passed at the Nagpur Students’ Conference held in Dec^ber 
1920, an attempt was made by the students early in 1 ° 

take the immtive into their own hands and nationally t e 
education. The first siga of the student upheaval was mamfc “ 
at Bangabasi College. On )2 Januaiy, 1921 praat.cal^all ihr 
1st and 3rd year students boycotted their classes. They 
prevtously given notice to the College authorities to naUonaliy 
the institution. Getting no response from the authorities 
walked out of the CoUege. formed a procession and man:n~ 
through the streets staging national songs and 
fellow students to come out tamediately the Ripon Col g 
was emptied and nearly half of the City College. About 
students assembled at Mirzapur Square where a great demons r • 
tion was held and they were addressed by C R Das, ® 
and others. B C Pal characterized the movement ‘ a tug o w 
between the will to freedom and the will to keep m su J 
lion ’ » One fay one all the colleges were emptied On 1 
uary, 1921, C R Das addressed seven large meetings ® 
dents. The example set by CalculU was followed by o 
places m Bengal. On 19 January, 1921 Sir Ashutosh j 

Vice Chancellor, addressed the strikers assembled m 
of the University and said that he was prepared to cutot 
connections with the Government and nationalize the 
if the leaders of N C O Movement gave him a crore of rupe^ 
for Its running »• This challenge, it is a said, was taken up y 
C R Das who offered to raise the sum if Sir Ashutosh g 


35 Indian Annual Register 1921 IHOloilU) Vo) 1,P >37 
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NtrKtcn unJetukiog tint on receipt of Ibe money he vioufJ 
retire Truni (he High Court ikoch And (cAd (be NationAl Cdu* 
cation mmement *' Nothing. hoi»e%cr, resulted out of it. 

On 13 January, 1911 Candhijj aibilcameioCakuttx 
This helped IQ fan the agiiatioa stiUmore. Agmlspintof 
naliooi) cor.K)ousneai foooda oov joSux lo ibe youlb ARcr 
sotoe (inr CjnJh ;) aya n viuicd Calcutta and mauguralcd the 
NatioiAl CoJIfic on -1 Febeutry. 192J 

The other cdu.Atiocul mvtiiubons liLe the Jadaspur 
Uoitenity (founded dunag the Swadeshi Movement lO 1905-06) 
were leorgasi/ed arsd rcsusllClL^l lo stttngthtn the foundatton 
byvihichthe country bad bccasutumcd aaJ nurtured since 
bite ireauaorul Here too. the pupils »ue being taught not 
to look down upon and ridicute cverjihmg that «as indigenous 
hut to tespevt (be Indian nationality coraposed of various 
conman.(i(s and cultures and (o coratibuic to the loint culture 
of the cetire DStio*i They appeared to be liberating their 
minds from the Qcitub uspaned illusions that eveotbing Indian 
was bJiboric. imbecile, supcniitiout and uietesi, and therefore, 
deserved conlcmpL They wae also encouiagcd to (biak and 
act indcpenJestty 

The Jam a Mdlia Iilaoia (Muihm National Univeniry) 
war otigiotUy started at Abgaxb tit 1910 by Maulana Mobamed 
All and Dr 7ahr llusaio, when a large auiabcr of sludeols in 
the AJ garh Muslim Univemiy responded to the Non Co-oper- 
at on progranuae ** In 1915 it vsas sbiflcd to Delhi The 
University was meant by lU founders to be an institution 
of b ghcr learning Its main aim was to meet the requirements 
of the youth who were williog to lead their own way of life 
and contribute cttcclivciy lo Rational development Education 


)t IhU 

}S K. Suihsnxm. SaiwaoalsgRc-MoitKrsK* of ThiDt* Psit I92t 
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m the Jimia Millia was to intcsrate not only the Indian 
culture internally but also with the culture of the West cater 
luHy Doth the and non*Mustim students v^cre taught 

to represent the values of their reliston and of their moral 
and cultural traditions. The University u as conducted by a 
band of workers pledged to tweaty )ears' service on a salary not 
exceeding Rs. 150/ a month and only those individually enga* 
ged m services were members of the body. The managing 
committee and oITtce bearers were elected from among these 
members Thus lamia Millia functioned os an autonomous 
community of workers. It used lo run a residential college, a 
residential mulu purpose higher secondary school, a publishing 
house named the Maktaba lamia Ltd. and a library, etc. 

In the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) the Kashi 
Vid>apilh became the main centm of attraction for national 
education. It was started with a geoerojs donation from the 
philantbropist’pcliticiaa, Shiva Prasad Gupta. It was intended 
to impart education of university standard But a condition 
was attached that the Pith would not accept any Doanoal 
[assiiance from the Government. Any mfriogemcnt of this 
condition would make the Pith loclipble to get asststarce from 
the trust established by the founder-donor Prominent persons 
like Sn Prakasa. Acbarya Narendra Deva, Dr. Sompumanand 
joined [the teaching staff Dr Bhagtvan Das iumself used 
to take classes sometimes. It was a galaxy of talent and chara* 
cter of whom any educational institution might well be proud 
of Like other institutions of national education, its teachers 
and students also took a keen interest in national politics. 
Their bands used to visit villages to take solemn pledges of 
national service from the people They propagated Swadeshi 
and spinning wheel “Teachers and students of the Vid) apitha 
were writes Dr Sampumanand in his autob egrapby, “m the 
forefront of the fight for freedom and the dass-rooms were 
more than once under police lock and key *» Dunug the Salt 

39 Saaapurnaaand, \fejwrln omu « eptetions ( Asia Pcbtisbics House 
roQtcote conid > 
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Sai^aj(rah3 <ia>s, a picct uf open ground near the Pith, 
was the main centre of operatJOT There was a basic difference 
in the education imparted at (he Piih and other institutions. 
‘•We were told, how ouf country had been exploited Sool* 
.. befan to be written from (he national point of view*’, 
M)s TN. Singh.** 

IrllucnccJb) the teachings ofGaad’iijt PandilCopabandhu 
Das founded a Vikar (garden school) near Pun in Orissa Here 
great sebo!a/a and aademiciant worJieJ on meagre sabries, 
forcgoingjobi under ih: Dritish rulers wh eh they could base 
obtained for mere asking This school was the cultural centre 
ofOnua for about (wu decades. The whole staff was smccre/y 
dnoiedlo ncoAsiruciing the nation through national educa* 
(son. /VII the members were mosed by the ideal of trsnsfornuns 
each jndividiiari life into a continuous sacrifice in the service 
of the nation Thus the education was imparted to further the^ 
interest of oaiionaJism 

In 1920 there was also founded the Gujanl Vidyapith, a 
national institution ”10 tram the students both as nation buiU 
dersand soldiers of independence” ** The Political Conference 
of Cujarat appomUii a committee of tweive to prepare a phit 
of national education and implcmentit ”We worked like titans”, 
recalls Kakasaheb Kalclkar, "in those days and within four 
months of that rcsoluiioa the Gujarat Vidyapith was founded 
With an insp nog mono Sa VtJjra)a Vi/nukrajo (True learning 
IS what helps secure independence) ”** Mahatma Gandhi was 
appointed its lifcvChancclIor, Ajanna hulapati 

Writing in i'oung fitdio on 17 November 1920 on the 
National University of Gujarat. Gandbiji gave the following 


(previous Tooiboie coniU > 

I9&2j, p.3S rorturlherstwJyseeTN.SiDBli. My Reminiscences**, 
a. l9.pD,I8S87ublSilPraUsa**C*eMrvi Yu(**,i> I9.p 199 
43. T-4 5«>s2i. *’My Reaue'tcencea**, n. 19, p 191. 

41 Cowneat by S^akubeb SUSetSar,' ‘TI iok Days c4 Non'Co-opcra. 

tlon^.n 19. p. tts. 
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presentation of the ideals and programme of national cducatnoi 

The National University stands today as a protest 
against British injustice and as a vindication of naiiona 
honour U draw its inspiration from the national 
ideals of a united India It stands for a religion which is 
the D/iarma of the Hindus and Islam of Mohamedans l 
wants to rescue the Indian vernaculars from unmerdw 
oblivion and make them the fountains of national regener 
ation and Indian culture It bolds that systematic study ot 
Asiatic culture is no less essential than the study of Western 
sciences for a complete educauon for life The vast treas- 
ures of Sanskrit and Arabic. Persian and Pali, and Megadhi 
have to be ransacked in order to discover wherein ics 
the source of strength for the nation It rather hopes to 
build a new culture based on the traditions of the past 
enriched by the cjtpcfience of later limes It stands fort * 
synthesis of different cultures that have come to stay m lnt»* 
that in their turn have tbcmselvcs been influenced y 
the spmt of the soil 

Enunciating the ideals further Candhiji continued 

The spirit of independence will be fostered not only 
through the rehgion. politics and history, but through 

ational training also which alone can give thejouths o t e 

country economic independence and a backbone that comes 
out of a sense of self respect The University hopes t 
organise higher schools throughout the mofussil towns, so 
that education may be spread broadest and filtered down 
to the masses as early as possible The suicidal 
between the educated and the non educated will be bridg 

■43 Young IiviiA V919-22) XL 6 pp3S4-86. also see M-K. Gaadln. The 
Pidblem of Education (AbioeCabad, 1962), pp 77 79 

EUboraiiag bis views on otber occaiioai GandhiJi 

sized that coadiuons mast be created to enable ihe poorest 

to rcccn-e ibe best possible educatioa Moreover, 

(footnote coMi) 
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The Gujarat Vidyapiib used to Inun 250 >tudcois jji its 
owncampuiandconiiineda number of $chooU catering for 
about 37.000 studcnli ** Describing the acimlici of the 
institution KahasahebKateikar writes “ .We trained students 
and sent them to the vtUages. We prepared the students for 
the coming fight and idto we trained them for reviving village 
tiidusines and self reliant Village organisations It wasdunng 
these days that Candhiji gave us his complete programme of 
national regeRcratian We had to work for Hindu Muslim 
unity We w-orked for the removal of untouchability We 
took up the work of the upIiA of the aboriginal tribes Candhiji 
gave a new impetus to (he women of India to organise thcin> 
selves for putting new life into Indian homes m the tuoie of 
Shuraftria/a '.♦* 

In the State of Karnataka about forty nalmoal schools 
w-ere started ** Likewise many a school sprang up all 
over Maharashtra and Tdak Vidyapitb was cvtablshcd*' 
Work worthy of being specially mentioned wa» done m 
Bombay city in connection with (be boycott of Government 
educational imtilutions Sarojini Naidu. Viihalbhai Patel, 
Gangadharrao Oeshpande, Khadilkar, Jamnadas Mehta and 
other leaders often addressed students and their speeches 
used to produce a good ctTcci on them ** 


(previous roaUMieowtd) 

must be rtUs «i to Ibe conditiont of life to tbe totmiry There 
tBusr be eecord beiKven tbe rducsiion • child received tl seboot 
and the cavtronmcols of the booc DcuJet. it must be so plaaned 
•t to meet the rcauircnscatt of the maloniy of the people. It 
must be cootrolled by th® peopie. Above sit, il «»»« be free 
(Vt K Ctodbl, Tfff CJixalmi (AbmesUbad, 1963 > PP 

44 ICt Puojsbl rfte laJtmliM* AirJer (Qombsy IS63) p 42 

45 Kftkusbeb KsUlkar, n. rp lU t9 

46. RRDiwsksr Seeds wereSown", IP3/ Afoteirtr/ir Jltm$Hlseeiira 
a. t9. p 7J 

4v Shsaksr Rao Deo, Resotulroa for Action'* Ibid, p 68 
<S Sanksr Lsl Banker. ' to Retrospect'*, ibid . p 41 
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According to the Govcnuncnl sources the total number 
of national schools and colleges in 1921>22 all over the country 
was 1,342 with nearly one lakh of students'* The medium of 
lastruction, of course, in these institutions was the vernacular 
instead of foreign language that had caused, according to 
Gandbiji. 'brain fag' ** Much emphasis was laid on the learn* 
ing of Hindi The national universities had ihctr own teaching 
departments and conducted their own examinations They 
used to grant their own degrees and diplomas They also did not 
accept Government grants, as they did not want to sacrifice 
their independence for a meagre sum of money 

Theeverjday life of the teacher and the taught was also 
of a different nature from that of the Gov emroent recognized 
institutions. They lived simple lives with high tbiokisg in an 
ideal environment of truth and non violence and were generally 
maintaining a high character Instead of chairs and benches 
they used to sit on gunny carpets and sptnoed for hours 
together to put the following words of Gandbijt into action 

We are engaged in a spintual war We arc not living tn 
noimal times I. therefore, venture to suggest to the stu* 
dents to suspend iheir normal studies for onc)earand 
devote their time to the manufacture of yam by hand spinn- 
ing. It will be the greatest act of service to the Motherland, 
and the most natural contribution to the attainment of 
Swaraj During the late war, our rulers attempted to turn 
every factory into an arsenal for turning out bullets of lead 
During this war of ours, I suggest every national school 
and college being turned into a factory for preparing 
cones of yarn for the nation “ 


49 ProgresfofEtJacaihnlntnJa 1917 22 Eighlb Quioqu nmalRenew 
(Calcutta GoveromcDt of India. 1923} n S 
50. Young India 1919-22 n6, p 389 

it See M-k, Gandlu '* The Sscrcsof Swaraj ieu/r; /ndie (Ahiseda 
bad) 19 January I92t p 20 col 2 
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Every wcel-ead (he s(aden{i alw «eatfo villages and 
preached non violence, noo-cooperation and social service or 
performed any kind of xonoocraiire work which did not in- 
volve any mortl turpitude They tried to distinguish themselves 
became of ibcir refinement, modesty and ibouglufulncss. They 
fell inspired by the ideal that no sacrifice was uorth the name un- 
less it was a joy Sacrifice and sadness weal ill together They 
rausi be a poor specimen of bumaniiy who needed sympathy 
for their sacrifice; To have anything for their individual s sake 
should be a torture to them Moreover, being students they had 
leu worldly responsitulity and liabilities than older persons, 
and they possessed spirits unsullied by worldly prudence All 
this showed that ibc new cadres lo the national institutions 
were greatly sensitive of oafional honour and reseated and 
resisted anattcmpuio humiliate tbeir country They did not 
h>oIc upon education only as a means of cmploymeat under 
Government, but aspired to develop qualities of good citizen* 
thipanJbe worthy represenialive of their culture. There could 
ha no room for a ‘career’ where the ideal was to use one’s 
knowledge for the service of the nation and treat earning of 
money as secondary The oaiional instiiutions thus became 
good centres for turning out a new race of Indians with a 
broad national outlook and free from slavish mentality, servants 
of the nation detcnained to end the all n rule at the earliest 
available opportunity, cost what it may Tor instance, many 
of the Shastm (degree coDferred on graduates) of Kashi 
Vidjapiih gave a very good account of themselves, andoccu 
pied position of responsibility in the public life of the nation 
The late Pnme Minister of India, La] Bahadur Shastri, was a 
graduate of the Pith Others like Dr Keskar, T N Singh, 
Kamalapau Tnpailii, late Hanhar Nath Shastn (a distingu- 
ished labour leader) and Raja Ram Sfaastn, have by now be- 
cotoe well known figures in India 


/ All these educational centres were without exertion 
[onumcau to the patnolism and public spirit of their founders. 
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The nation as a whole appeared to sympathise with such aspi 

rations All the Vjdyapiihs also started m'cting annua yin 

nature of the National Education Conference to discuss « 
problems One such conference was held on I Augwt, 
under the presidentship of Gandbiji In bis speech an ij' 
exhorted the teachers to provide the best education at t cy 

could He also advised them to enhance the reputation of the 

national universities by conducting them well He also thanke 

the teachers for opening 15 schools for untouchables** Re er 

ring to the Conference in bis tiavajivan on Ifl August, 19 
Gandhiji said * \ 

^ t 

The teacher should look on education as his dm ij—iJAnr/nn 
— which he must perform A teacher who ate I h** 
without performing this yagiio should be regarded as tbic 
. The present duty of the teachers is to help ir^ winning 
the Swaraj ** 


LimiUtioos of the New System 

A basic mistake was made in connection with jVational 
cducaiion at its inceptioa Like their predecessors offf 
Partition days the organizers bad imitated m man^y 
the old colleges and universities established under the ^ 
vision of British rule Their curricula differed very liltlj® 
those presenbed by the Education Department But the^ 
not possess the resources either in men or money to be a 
compete with those colleges and universities Compla lining 
about one of them m his letter to Gandhiji on 15 July, 19^^®*^ 
student nicknamed it a ‘‘foreign imitation under national 
trol minus discipline.”** Many of the teachers did not ^ ^ 
tioguish between khadi and foreign cloth. They dressed ^ 


5t. M-K. Gandhi, TKeProfi/cAi 0/£/«£ar{on, pp. 87-102. 

52 lbid.pp 102-01 

53 AtaadT Hmsoram, n.J, p.S6, 
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Sahebx and though themselves dtcssed la foreign clothes, would 
lecture (he students on SkadesU They appeared to be remind* 
mg one ofa drunkard advising others to discard liq-or They 
delivered long and high sounding speeches on (he $pmt of 
sacrilice and the significance of joining national institutions, 
when they sent their own sons and daughters to tbs Govern* 
roent controlled institutions. Above all, most of the teachers 
were products of the recognized system, and were only quali 
fied to teach what they had leamU Too often they were not 
qualified even to do this and the discipline of the new schools 
w as highly lax Then there were also teachers who had so many 
family liabilities that the small salary they got was totally 
inadequate to meet (heir requirements So while some of them 
gJie up the jobs and went abroad by raising a loan orsecunng 
a gift and increase their earning capacity, others went in search 
of well paid jobs and yet others tried to secure capital to start 
busioesss No longer the ideal of national education utisfied 
them 


Moreover, the students who were educated m national 
institutions could not obtain employment either under 
government or in non governmental insluiions, and (hey did 
not possess the other q laiiGcatioos which their counterparts 
m government recognized institutions bad In the absence of 
a proper opportunity of earning livelihood the strength of 
the students to nationallnstitutioni went on dwindling Only 
those students remain'd who bad made the s*rvice of the 
nation their life mission Despite the introduction of certain 
changes m the curnculum to meet the new conungcncics the 
condition oflfae institutions went on deteriorating Afany 
were closed down, and even those (hat survived just managed 
to carry on Suffice it would be to confine the study to one of 
the provinces, namely, Dibar as a specimen The Bihar National 
College inaugurated in 1921 bad created so much enthusiasm 
that some ofthe best students of Patna University, who were 
scholarship holders aadprizc-wmBcn, boycotted the Government 
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College and marched m procession to join the new national 
institute Gradually the ntimber increased to thousands But by 
1926 there were left only^32 students to study, in June 1922 
the Dibar Vidyapith managed 4i high schools, teaching 4.5CO 
students and about 600 primary and middle schools teaching 
17,000 students But by 1926 there were left only 15 middle and 
lO primary schools, affiliated to he Vjdyapitb. The number of 
students reading in the high, middle and primary schools ^cre 
respectively only 607, 933 and 433 The number of teachers 
%sk67, 59 and 12 as against 79, 70 and 34of thelast >ear** 

Besides, there were also such planners and orgaouers of 
national education, among both Hindus and Muslims, uho 
unsuccessfully tried to establish a synthesis between secular 
and religious education. Leaders hLe Maulaoa Mohamed All 
believed that although all communities m India must tr> to 
dirKttbeeducaUonoftheu;'bo}$ and girls as would entitle st 
to be nam'd national, each commuoi^ must arrange separately 
£br the educauon of its youth. It most be so as each community 
had Its own ideals and traditions So he considered religious 
education necessaiy, but it was controlled by religious teachers 
most of whom were bypocnti.al and seffisb In bis view the 
greatest necessity of Muslims was that they should be Muslims m 
the most realistic sense of the world The ideal that was pnm* 
anly kcplm v cwwas to produce from these mstilulioiis,notoaJy 
cultured youth according to the contemporary standard, but 
true Mu^ims imbued with the spirit of Islam, and possessing 
enough knowledge of their religion to be m a position ‘ to stand 
by themselves as sufficiently lodcpeodert units m the army of 
Islam’s missionanes ” ^ He did not at all feel satished with 
the teaching of Theology once a wj»L m the A1 garb Univetsitj, 
aUhough itroused communal conscrousnessamoig the stiulcAts. 


St. RepiXtof Bihar a«Ja, xga^ed ImautleM 11921-1026) 

p(k.2aad9 

SS. Atultqtwl <d.^SrUciSp*echtsmdvriiiazs cf MaJaia Wofiawy 
AJ/ ll^bote >94l| rn 4IJ-J4. ^ 
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Tb«c aa dcAitli of luth fetton* la other coamunuio 
too. 


Jud£tU by rcrulU, the upcticnce of oit^iiuleducalioft 
taithl he ptooouaced, if sot • fjilurv ccrUiftly a "very liacul 
&UCCO} *'**Th6coR*crtio’iorwtwolttA(oipia^BjfMlonoicouiJ 
nut iniieovl he Uatiaiuuhed hy aoy tcJscmjnj rcituie. By th« 
bcgmniRj of 1915. out of 50.000 ituJrau hardly oac ibouuod 
vcr« rpionirg on 100 thitkku at the rate of } hour per day. 

W hticia priociple the laUituUoa* A’cre open to //^I’/.uu, very 
fr« m reality hadehlUrea ofthatca^teia th(ra.hiisiLulyUtr 
otlcsiaacc of the Midini atudenU «aa poor. 

It appean that there «cre acme hhctal-QiciUJ p<ca.p»e 
V ho had already foteteeti the tlcfecu cf rutional cducairaa. 
They caaiioaed their youth out to obey Caadh jt in mattm of 
education SiauUily. proidios over the thirty fifth utticg of the 
AU India Mabanedan Cdueatioaal Coofereaue held at Aligaih 
on 23 Uecroher. 1922 Khan Bahadur Mus fcaJi lluuia» 
Miniatcr for Cdoution la the Reojal tefmed tu the duaaltoua 
ctTect of Noa Cooperation OB Multi'S cdu.at.un He ttrongly 
cntiCired the deitructive progratnine of educational boytott 
and cauiioocd )'oun{uica from being the "dupca of >agae and 
intangible idea*.’ ** 

lapact of the .Meicncal 

It would, however, be wropg to praume that the bo>xoll 
of the Govcrnment'conlrolicdor lecosniced educational iniLlut* 
ions and ctlabUihment of parallel national inilituiions did not 
alTcct the altitude of the Oomniaeat of India Though the 


S$ B. Kwtuiappa, td., Tittrvdt N** EJttailcm, acolltetion «»f 
wTUioo br OanJhid (.AheovUbad, 3^ 

57 /iU 

51. r/i»e SinwgafAU MI4 \U\amintJi4 VJ-tCilhnM 

CiwArr'icr, Putliihril In lh« Won Anir»(*t«Clti, t921) p 29 
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Provincial Govcraments were greatly divided, yettbe Government 
of India recognized the compelling necessity for the transfer of 
pnmary education to the Indian Ministers to be appointed under 
larcby It believed that such a step would be most responsive 
to patriotic eflfort *■ Gradually the Government also agr^d to 
transfer the whole of the education department with certain 
reservations related to Europeans, Anglo Indians and aimed 
forces, to Indian Ministers 

In consequence, both on ^vcnmental and public level, a 
new political consciousness grew m the people, particularly in 
the youth. A strong faith la the significance of education nas 
implanted in tbeir minds Parents appeared to bear the burden 
of educating their children Ambiuous plans of development 
were prepnredL Backward communities took keen interest m 
obbterating the old deficiencies Advanced women orgainzed 
social movement to struggle against the ceaturiesKild prejudice 
against the education of Indian girls A large proportion of 
people were stirred to demand education as a right. The 
old tune apathy of the masses was gradually breaking down. 


59. Despslek on the Faneiia ts Canumtftt Repo/t, para iGi 
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’ The Gorernment houU kill us if tht^ eouU bf a flank 
aHack Ta accept defeat in the ntatttr of free speech anJ 
free astaelaHan Is ta eaurt JitJster....iVe must speak the 
truth under shaner of buSletts iVe must band together In 
the face o/ba)onett No cost it too great for purehasing 
these fundamental rights And on this there can be no 
compronxlse, no parteying, no tonfertnee. 

(Stahatma Gandhi, "Immediate Issue" Youos loJia. 
(Ahmedabadj 5 January 1922, Vol JV, So J, p 5] 

lDtro«luc(ioa 

The political awakening (akiog place all o>er the country 
in the period fglloHring the World War I. alio manifested m 
sphere orjoumalism. The lodian poJjljciaA vrbo had grown 
up in an atmosphere of expanding radical democracy all over 
the world, knew the power of the press fa his limes the 
press had become a powerful social institution. It bad come 
to be glori&ed as the 'Tourlb Estate'* It moulded as well as 
brought into limelight all complex problems of modem life. 
Moreover, It had assisted not only m establishing the modem 
national stale in countries like England, rronce, Japan, etc., 
but also a socialist society lo Soviet Russia ft olso censor- 
ed the actions of those who controlled the destiny of peoples 
It made easy to exchange views on a moss scale m a very 
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short time. The pnoled word m the Dcwspapcr, the pohU' 
ctaakoew, could move people to action and decision He 
believed that mUvb more could be done to persuade the foreign 
government through the use of press than with pr3>er of 
I^rsoaal cajolery Hence a number of fresh papers and 
journals were started, and most of them were either edited or 
owned by such persons as made journalism a power and not 
a mere profession Such persons were of a unique nature. 
Others talked of sacrifice. But they had not preached self 
sacnSce m mere words, they had shown it by setting example. 
In a sense, they could be called political stDi)as>s 

Many of the fresh papers, particularly the pro-non-co* 
operation ones which covered the bulk of the Indian press, 
were free from the spint of conuncrctalism. They were coadu* 
cted by voluntary workers in some cases taking no salary wbat* 
soever and others receiving mere maintenance money Their 
national enthusiasm was fully utilized fke the volontees* 
Profits were returned to the subscribers in some form or other, 
or were ulihard for somecoosiructive public purpose. Dae 
to the display of this self sacnficing spun the pro*noa co* 
operation press became so lofloeotial that it affected the circu* 
lation of the noo-Gandhiaa papers resulting m financial loss. 
It shook the bold of the Anglo-lndiaq press which survived 
the attack only because it bad tbs support of the foreign 
regime and the business bouses It swept the field free of 
cmstnvals which had no advertising to support themselves- 
It pleadal for concentrated pobheal journalism and subordi- 
nated journalism to politics m ths national interest. Moreover, 
tlw taste of the public m politic^ bad been developed so 
muA that nothing appeared to self sow except what was 
against the Government, even though it was sometimes veno- 
mous. Public opisiQS applauded and made a hero of the 
editor who look courage to defy the ahen rule 
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ISationalist Press 

The time when Young India came under the control of 
Mahatma Gandhi, was one of grate trials for the nation The 
long accumulated hutmliauon of the people, reaching its 
saturation point m the Amritsar tragedy, manifested itself m 
a avil revolt 77ie Young India became the chief exponent 
of people’s sentiment The advent of the journal under the 
editorship of Gandhijt on $ October 1919 was not a mere 
event but a pheeomenoo Gaadiuji had adopted jouroahsm 
not for Its own sake but also as an instrument of fighting 
against British Imperialism It enjoyed a wide arulation and 
iis articles were often circulated by the news agencies to 
daily press The writings of this weekly displayed not only 
an unshaken faith in the new techniques of the struggle 
evolved but also in theimpractical possibility of class harmony 
by making an upliflmeat of the masses through the so*caIIed 
conscious cOort on the part of the upper classes Candhiji believ. 
cd that an aiunie between the rich and powerful and the poor 
and lowly at the critical phase of national movement was a 
pnmaiy necessity This appeared to the organiser of the 
journal to be the only way to secure Dstional solidarity and 
to promote national prospenty And where (his logic ended 
everybody knows it. It is, however . an undeniable fact that for 
theiirst time (here appeared such xrnttogs la the journal which 
showed the eagerness of the editor to reach the largest number 
of people, for instance, minute details, and in abetter isanner 
than m other journals, of the day to day problems of the mas- 
ses from their living conditions down to the improvement of the 
caltie owned by them. Most of these articles first appeared 
m Natajiran and afterwards for the benefit of Engilish readers 
their translation appeared lu Young India Candhiji agreed 
with the foreign journalists like Lionel Curtis who described 
the village as a collozCioa of insanitary dwellings conscructed 
on a dunghill In fact more pathetic details in bis view 
could be added to (hose provided by the foreign authors In 
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his comments Gandhiji pleaded for some order in the Milage 
lanes which required to be macadamised and provided with 
proper gutters for letting out water The roads should b-, he 
held, scrupulously clean m this country of nnilions of bare* 
footed pedestnans, that nobodysbould hesitate in walking or 
e\ea sleeping in the streets The minimum necessity of a Milage 
should be a school, a small dispensary and a tHiormashdn 
(yillage rest house for the travellers) An ideal village should 
also be m a position to defend itself against robbers or wild 
animals 

Besides, th- journal also tried to purge the country of 
the cmU of drink and untouchabibty that corroded Hindu 
society It also emphasized the paramount necessity of remo' 
log the differences that existed between various rebgious 
communities aad sectanan groups Week after week Gandhji 
filled young In£a with the articles related to the furtherance 
of the coQStruetise programme;. 

The journal thus succeeded not ooly in giving expression to 
the popular feelings and also in arousing among the people cer 
tain desirable seatimeats but also fearlessly exposing the und'^ 
sirable character of the alien nile. Consequently lounglriiavns 
soon read m the farthest comers of India on many occasions 
by group It bad namerous read-rs among farmers and 
workers By reading its writings the lower class people felt 
illusively that they cea>ed to be •^lumbering slaves * their spJit 
aroused, their liberty was not far off and SHcroy was approach 
mg quite close They felt eocourag^ and elevated. 

Despite the use of a moderate though forceful tons 
the Tourg India exerased a powerful m&oence on the cd tors 
of newspapers and call'd npon them to put up ihsif views 

I K.P Kesava Meooa «L Tht Crtat Triat a eollectioa of proceeJ- 
mss of Gaodbiit s tnal asl wiiu&ss by a&d on bua (Mains 19221 
p 66. 
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fearlessly without essentially suppoitiof Gandhiji’s viewj 
or the policies of the Congress Prior to its own comments 
the journal published eitb«' the text or the summanes as the 
oc asioQ demanded, of the criticisms of Congress policies. 
Sometimes Qandhiji also wrote to individual editors acknow- 
ledging the Weight of their argument and simultaneously 
expressing his own standpoint m great detail with earnestness 
It clearly displayed hts anxiety to eradicate misunderstanding 
rather than silent criticism By adopting this policy he succeed- 
ed on many occasions m putting up an unbiased approach on 
many a political issue m India 

For the first time even the foreigners began to rMiize that 
if they wanted to understand India really they could no longer 
rely on the information providedby the ruling agencies. Here 
was the other sid^ of the political situation. Its claims to 
represent the real India could m no case be ignored but would 
have to be listened to and studied carefully m order to obtain 
a balanced account of the whole situation And on many occ 
astOBs, if not always, the views expressed m Young India 
counted more than those propagated by the ruling agencies and 
their allies m India. 

After the imprisonment of Gandhiji in 1922 thecirculation 
of Young India suffered very badly Whereas before bis impn- 
soiunent (he strength ofthe sabsenbers was 40 000*, on his 
coming out of jail m 1924 it was reduced to 5,000 * 

With the inauguration of the Non Co-operation campaign 
m 1920 the Congress felt the necessity of a daily of us own 
in the South By mutual agreement and its own inclinations 
the Hindu was allowed (o work as a progressive nationalist 


2 yca/ng Jnd/o }9}9 a coDemosotwrilingsbr Csodhui asd eihrrs 
(Madras J922)p 22 

3 D <3 Tendulkar Mahaim I9ZO-2ff (Bombay, 1951) Vol 11 p 168 
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newspaper * But the real ttuttaUse la this direction was taken 
by SnT Prakasam who started the Swarajya tn 1922 with a 
group of earnest workers The paper became sery popular 
within a few weeks. Crowds used to assemble every e>ening 
in front of the ofBce blocking the traffic; so eager were they 
robe the first in the row to obtain the day's number The 
paper owed its popularity to the single-handed labours and 
great personal sacnficei of T Prakasam In fact if will 
not be an exaggeration to say that Sttarajya and T 
Prakasam were inseparable. For the sake of his paper T 
Prakasam ruined himself "Never has a more intnrpdspint**, 
writes an empIo)ee m the paper. * burnt iiselfout in the fiames 
of Fleet Street.’ * Dot it would not be incorrect to point out 
that he faded to impress fus commanding personality on the 
paper, for the simple reason that be did not possess the 
reqoired qualities of a S{.cocssfuI editor nor even a proper 
uadentaodiQg of the needs of a isodera daily Moreov er, the 
paper was handicapped by the rivalry of already existing daily 
Hindu All this led to the disappearance of the paper very 
shortly Despite fmancial hardships, it can be said, there 
was a band of devoted workers who cheerfully shared the stram 
and distress of the job Both Krupantdhi and Subba Rao, 
who were m charge of the office, knew that few would prefer 
to take the nsks of service m an office where a full meal in the 


4 la the coverage of the potUical dertlcpuiats danng ibe ruziaea] 
ttn.22leaad properirpobluhioi tbcsatbe //t/ida also placed la 
lU alamos the palrtouc wnuop like the one quoted beloar 
la tmserjr and vrant, aad oppreuioo asd pam ooe czT has alwafs 
beeo able to raue the Todiao bean. "It b for lsdu~, and tbe 
sUoo2 mu brviiatcs not, the wife bidi ber btitband 
toother buses and blesses ber sent as be staads opos tbe threshold 
aod ibe maidea wares a farewell to ber lover av be tops tbs 
distant hQl Cbildem ta amts tbrocsbout the turA have tearsed 
love of CDcatr7 Tell ste. does sot Uus race dcKrve to be free? 
pCesava Meaoo, n. 1, p £7 ] 

$ K. Uvara Dutt. 7Tt* Sireet of Ink U>t*sjlipaias], I9'£> p-23 
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4ay was hardly guaranlecil and fewer would reouin in long 
ecdunng perpetual hardship anJuiuvoidabie poverty. Rut their 
case was difTerenL Koowingly and deliberately they joined 
T. PraJtasam in the venture and refused to think not only 
of the probabilities of the morrow but of the very requirements 
of the day. “They were accustomed to find people running 
away whenever the vessel seemed to be m flames but they 
stood there on the burning deck. Casabiaoca like. Staff or no 
staff, salary or no salary, they strove hard, day m and day out. 
for jvars and conducted elTcctisc propaganda for the Coegress 
With uorolLcring devotion*', recalls an employee of the paper * 

To propagate thcr policies and programmes the Congress 
leaders in U P. alio planned to start some daily newspapers 
Among them the most promineni was The JnJepenJe»f started 
by Pandit hfotilal Nehru tn AHahabaJ The paper made a 
promising start and seriously threatened the LtaJer's monopoly 
its first issue appeared on 5 February 1919 TJie mission of 
the newspaper wastoespose and attack corruption and in* 
cptilude wherever and whenever they might be found The 
paper also propagated Home Rule for India It was declared 
to be (he "unwompromising fbe"^ of all the forces against the 
national inleresl^politiul or commercial In his message to 
the first issue Motilal Nehru said 

Two ideafs rule the world Two realities strive for 
mastery The ideal and reality of St Sparwcus. the real- 
ity and idea) of Epictetus The one breaks his chains the 
other bares his soul 

The Iniiependent has come into existence to lay bare (he 
soul of a nation, of a people ripening into nationhood, of 
communities merging into a pwopte. of jodividuafs growing 


6. ibu fp aa-a 

7 rAvAi/(V>oi</f/ir,Vol I. Not, tndfa) 
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into a community. How shall it approach its noble work'’ 
Or better still how not? No^ along the facile line of 
opportunism, the fatal line of least resistance, which stiile 
the soul and pervert the mind. Not by methods of cabal, 
camera and camarilla which bring no lasting good and help 
only to distort the outlook But by bringing the fierce 
light of day to play on dark spots wherever they exist. By 
giving expression to the plain impressions of the plain mind 
in plain language, by striving to press home the eternal truth 
that while, on the one hand, the natural rights ofmanktnd 
cannot be withheld to be doled out in little bits with a 
consciousness of high-minded generosity and a benignly 
benevolent purpose, those rights cannot, on the other 
hand, thrive in an atmosphere of religious cleavage and 
f racial antagonism. * 

Pandit Moiilal had gone to the Punjab to enquire into 
the Amritsar Tragedy. During bis long asbsence the newspaper 
deteriorated greatly and became involved m financial liabilities. 
It was stopped finally lo 1923 

The Pioneer of Allahabad had declined m circulation as 
a result of the restrictions imposed on the oflicials m the matters 
of th*ir contact with the press, as well as due to the popularity 
of the Leader under C Y Chintamaot’s editorship Moreover, 
the paper was censured by the nationalist elements for publish- 
ing one Mr, Irwin’s letter ridiculing Gandhiji m his national 
costume * In the later half of the twenties, the newspaper 
once more took strenuous pains to rehabilitate its populanty 
With a new editor F W, Wilson He introduced a drastic change 
in the paper’s policy, made its appearance more lively and 
reduced its price from 4 annas to I anna per copy. The new 
editor gave a turn to the policy of the paper progressively to 


8 Ibid 

9 Forfufther study sec Speechet and nrumgt of hi K Gandhi 
(Madras, 1918) pp 302-04 
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the radical side of Indian politics. The occasion was opportune 
both for him and the Swarajists who were m those days eng- 
aged in wrecking the constitution from wilbin In his editor* 
laJs and news columns, WiI>oa attacked the Government 
and ridiculed its tactics and manosuvnngs He eulogized 
younger Nehru as the "Uncrowned Prince of India" Such 
lively writings of an Anglo-Indian paper attracted Indian 
readers m large numbers away from the Leader And the 
circulation of the paper locrcascd tremendously Despite the 
involvement of the editor m cosily legal action in connection 
with the East Indian Railway in 1929, he wrote favourable 
comments m support of the Indian Communists involved m 
the Meerut Conspiracy Cose 

With the appearance of a cleavage in the Congress ranks 
after the Gaya Congress the Swarajists also started organising 
(heir own press to propagate their policies and programmes 
la Calcutta C.tl. Das started his daily paper Forward on 23 
October J923 L\)ce the Sworojya la Madras, tbe Fori^ard 
appealed very widely to the public imagination in Bengal 
Largely due to C R Das* own powerful and inspiring writings 
it exceeded tbe expectations of its organizer In its career 
the paper succeeded in keepmg pace with the growing 
popularity and strength of tbe Swarajists Within a short 
duration it began to hold a leading status in the nationa- 
list press Its writings were forceful. It adopted special 
techniques in hading out and exposing official secrets and 
corruption. The Forward, however, declined rapidly after 
the death of C R Das in June 1926 and it maintained 
an insignificant existence fill 1929 when in consequence of an 
action for damages m which the Pioneer of Allahabad was 
also entangled, it was fined a lakh of rupees and had to 
stop publication 

The Bengal Swarajists also started publishing another 
daily paper Bangalar hatha under the editorship of Subhas 
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Chandra Bose, lo supplement their propagaoda.t* 

In Bengal, besides others, there «ere two important 
papers, namely, Amnia Bazar Patrika and Bengalee. With 
the commencement ofthe Noa*Co*operatioa Movement while 
the fonner”^^ took up every popular issue and pleaded for it m 
a manner which caught the public imagination, the fatter 
continued to adhere to the ngid policy of constitutionalism as 
advocated by Surendranath Baneqca who was also its chief 
editor Though the commonness of their interests compelfcd 
themon ssveraltunes to exprcssidenticalvicws,buttbeirnvalty 
and competition, both in joumaLsm and politics, which was 
undoubtedly determined by the clash of personaitiies. man^ 
Tested itself powerfully This approach lo two different 
directions led to the making of the Amnio Bazar Patnka the 
livelier paper of the two. In consequence, while the Patnka 
attained prosperity and fame, the Bengo/ee declined m name 
and circulation. The anti'Coogress pobcies of Surendranalb 
Baoerjea dunngthe tenure of his ministership also affected 
£engc/ee and consequently led to its downfall along with lU 
leader and editor. The paper was pniciicafly boycotted by the 

entire educated community m BcogaL 

Another leading paper of the Liberals was the Leader 
of Allahabad Before the departure of the Liberali from the 
Congress it was considered as the authentic organ of the Right* 
wing Congress. Adhering to the bmad poliaes of the 
Liberals the Leader supported (be constitut/onai politics. It 


10. In \tidjaj,A. Ijngax's Swaiexamssran (i Tamil dLlJ) 

became (he promuseat aupperter of ibe Svaraiuts. All ita 
resources were placed at the (SisposaJ of the local Swara;ists. 

II Even befete the tvoo-Co-operaiion Movemest the Amroa Bazar 
Patrika bad been advocatirs the aationalut cause For las l ^ 'V ’g 
oaZJtiDe 1919 the paper »rote aaeditiosai oa Rabmdra Nath 
Taaore resouocicg the kotghlbood u> protest ajamsl tbe ‘'pitTcss 
policy of repression** by lie rulers in PuBjah. [For fether study 
see TSr Etrrurg Aew (.Sew Delhi), JS Decniifcef 1572, p- 3J. 
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perpetually and vehcmenliy opposed the policy of Non-Co* 
operation and Civil Oisobcdicnee. When the first Noa-0>* 
operation campaign uas in full swing the Congress leaders 
DdmiUed that no other Indian newspaper had combated their 
iDovement so persistently and with so much partisan spirit as 
this newspaper. To its prejudice against the Congress there 
appeared to be hardly any limit. Its approach was unpopular 
particularly when the paper bad itself acknowledged with 
frankness that the radical forces were gaining populanty among 
the people. Strangely enough, when the nationalist forces led 
by (he Congress were struggling for national independence 
the editor of the paper was openly pleading for the appomt* 
ment of a few upper class Indians (o certain positions in the 
administration and judiciary ** It does not, however, mean 
that the paper was friendly to the Coverement. In fact, 
some members of the boreaucracy called it a constant, and 
oflen a severe, critic of the Government Like other news* 
papers it also became (be target of bureaucratic suppression 
but could only be saved by the timely interveation of Liberal 
leaders Gradually the paper crossed the stage of being a mere 
newspaper. U became a national institution 

To undermine the infiuenceof the Anglo-Indian papers 
like the Daily Gazreie of Siod, which adopted the traditional 
attitude of opposing the national movement, the flew Tunes 
edited by T L. Vaswaoi took up the cause of Indian 
nationalism. Another paper Hindu edited by iairamdas 
Daulatram, Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani and others, loyally 
supported the CiVil Disobedience and Non-CiMipcration Move- 
ments and faced persecotioo in J930. 


IZ, For deUiled study sec TAe JtVPrt«/iA« i>reM Commission. ?ut U 
Dntkvob, yKvthVay ot IxdattsAUtm 
and Broadcastlog. Oovenuneol of India, 19SS) pp 142-43. 
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One of the consequences of the Akali Movemenl** 
the starting of the Hindustan Times m Delhi m 1923 The 
funds were arranged by the Akalis The paper was edited by 
K.M Pamkkar But very soon itwas sold out to Pand t 
Madan Mohan Malaviya Afterwards it was taken over fay 
G D Birla who became one of its directors m 1927 The paper 
was the hr:>t of the national dailies to be placed on a stable 
financial base 

In the vernacular languages there appeared a number 
of papers and journals which espoused the nationalist cause. 
Most prominent among them were Ha\ajivan (weekly with 
12,000 subscribers m 1919) edited by Gandhtji m Gujarati, 
the Hindi dailies like the Prn/np of Kanpur edited by Ganesb 
Shankcr Vidyarthi, Bharat Mura and ViSMomilra from Cal 
cutta and Venkates^^ar Samachar from Bombay, the Urdu 
dailies tike the Pratap founded at Lahore by Mabasbya 
Krishen, the Ttj by Swann SbraddbaBand, the Milap by 
Mahashya Khushal Cband at Lahore, a daily Bengalee inania 
Bazar started n 1922 by Mrinal Kaoti Ghosh There 

also continued to be published old Bengalee papers hke 
Nasasakti, Sasumalt and Urdu periodicals like the Mamdard 
and Al Hilat Most of the vernacular papers were directed 
towards reaching the masses So the prices were kept low which 
the poor could also afford. 

Like their counterparts u the Engluh language most of 
the vernacular journals strove for tne independence of the 
country by the popularization of nationalism and the conso* 
lidation of the people as a self respecting homogenous whole, 
working for their goal by their own endeavours There was to 


13 la conocctioQ with tbe Akali VTovcoieDt it may also be recalte<t 
that there were 15 dailies, S journals whica were printed every 
fitth day 67 weeUies 4 forlaigbUies and 25 moathUes ui Punjabi 
all pleadiss the caose of Corudwan reform. [S Nattajan A Bu 
tory of the Press tit titi a (Aba Pabluhint House 1962J pp 206-07 
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be no reliance on the alien nife but full benefit svastobe 
denved from (he world forces and fnenJJy relations with o(her 
countries. 

Commuaut Prest 

But the attempt to achieve bomogemiy against a com- 
mon adversary cracked and met its doom With the debacle at 
BardohonlZ February t922aflcr Chaurt Chaura. when (he 
Working Committee of the Indian Kational Congress uithdrew 
the whole moNemeot of national liberation For more than four 
years since 1919 Gondbiji had kept the people m a forlorn 
situation of expectancy by his socalled magic slogan of 
“Swaraj w>thiaone)Tar“ Candhijt had already failed to 
achieve it But what dismayed and astomsbed many a 
aatronalist, was the Oardoli decision. It witnessed the disinte- 
gration of the social and political forces that constituted (he 
movement of national liberation Among those who were an- 
gered by the Congress leadership was also M.N Roy, one of 
the pioneers of (he Communist Movement m India In a mast- 
festo issued on 15 July 1922 bedenouoced the suspension of 
the movement as a “ventaWc betrayal of the revolutionary 
rank and file by the non revolurionary and reactionary ieader- 
sbip * 1 * 

In a letter to the Indian National Congress towards the 
close of December 1922 the ECCI vvrote that “British rule can 
and will be overthrown only by a violent revolution’', and 
argued that peaceful means advocated by Caadbiji could not 
be successful 


14 AtN Ki>y&£vclytiJtoy,OMrfPr^fNpit-Ct>^prratlon{Cileotl», 
1923} p 60 

15 JsdoD trv, selected and edited, Dptunenis of ihe Communist 
InternailonoJ I9l9~l9t3,(lmion,Roy»l HuCiRite of iDteroattODat 
Affjjrt, I960) VoL I, pp 11.12. 
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It does not, hovic\ftr, mean that the Communist Inter* 
national gave a call to the radical wing within the Congress to 
break away from the parent body Farsighted and pragmatic 
as the leaders of the Communist International were, they were 
fully aware of the dangerous and the suicidal situation that 
could emerge out of the anti imperialist movement being fought 
independently by the Congress bourgeoisie and the leftist 
forces They knew that m such a situation the British imperia* 
lists would completely annihilate both the wings of the national 
liberation struggle The leaders of the Communist Intcmaijo* 
nal, therefore, argued that the liberation of India must be pro* 
ceeded by stages— first, the overthrow of the existirg impenalist 
Government and its replacement by a Government of the 
Indian bourgeoisie, and next, the overthrow of the latter and 
Its leplaccmeol by a Govemmtni of the Indian proletariat 
They also advocated an agranan programme which implied an 
unconditional abolition of landlordism, the national ownership 
of land and its distribution among the poor peasantry Theic 
slogan was “confiscation without compensation ’*** 

But \i.N Roy, as a result of bis terrorist background, 
behaved like an adveatunst He advocated complete social 
revolution In his booklet (Khar Do IVe (Ko/ir ^ he said. 

We arc against private ownership of public utilities We 
Demand Their Nationalisation Under Swaraj Our object 
13 a complete social revolution, which means the abolition 
of private ownership m (be means of production, distribu 
tioa and exchange. We must leam to direct the organized 
energy of the rural masses towards the redress of those 
innumerable immediate gnevances which make their liv« ® 
burden Mass action thus begun, will develop into organized 

16 Thi» progranjme was sumntaiued by M. N Roy m ha booVIet 
po Ke it'atft'' For funbtr study see Com'Icxio)i te BoUy*~ 
\ik Cotapiracy Case Home (Pd ) Dept Govt of India, Fife ^o• 
r6j;is'24, p iia 
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agrarian strikes, into food nols, the plunder of cornstocks and 
assaults upon large estates with the idea of confiscation 
Reactionary pacifism must be bquidiated What burst 
out spontaneously at Gorakhpur, Rai Dareb, Chaun 
Chaura, Malabar, Central India and what is going 
on in the Punjab, mutt be developed by every possible 
means Peasant revolts should spread like wild fire from one 
end of (he country to the other 
^ContiRUiRg his pica he further stated 

The exploited masses can be educated and organoed eficett* 
vely only in the school of Revolutionary Mass Aeijoa. Jt 
IS our task to infuse consciousneu in these toiling masses, 
to develop the spontaneous awakening and to intensify their 
rebellious spirit by leading tbeir struggle for the redress of 
their immediate grievances Our object should be to create 
discon'cnt everywhere against the present system of ex 
ploiiation and to intensify it wherever it exists. Thus will 
the idea of Swaraj be brought within the understanding 
of the workers and peasants of India Let us lead them 
forward under the slogans ‘Down with Foreign Rule , 

Down with all expioilalion % ’Land lo the peasant and 
Dread to the worker ' '* 

In Inprtkorr of January 1923 Roy also wrote that Gandbiji 
and his Congress Party represented the peri; bourgeolne, but 
the movement would eventually be captured by its radical mmo* 
nty which wanicd political action, not passive resistance 
Gandhiji s Non'Co-operauon campaign was designed to get 
concessions for the petty bourgeoisU from the British Govern 
ment >* 

At the fifth Congress m J924 melf Manuilsky reporting 
for the Colonial Commisttoa, attacked Roy for his emphasis 
on the social us distinct from the natioaaUsi movement This, 


II Ibid, p 110 
18 Ibid p.iu 
14 ioneOegras nl5 pl2 
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be said» was a reSection of Rosa Ltuemburg’s mbiUst attitude 
on the natiozial qce^oa 

Both these standpoints began to be propagated by IS 
May 1922 wbenM N Roy's fortmgbl^ journal the Vonguardof 
fn{San /ndependence made its appearance It may be meatiooed 
that the names of the puWisbers, of the presses at which pnntcd. 
and the places of isstre, were all fictitious— the pcisons iroaginary 
and the presses non-existent It was> however, believed that the 
journal had been printed at Hamburg. Thousands of its copies 
had regularly and dandestindy been sent to India to recruit 
new cadres to the Marxist movement. It was described as a 
‘journal of revolutionary politics”. At the top of the paper 
appeared the motto ‘ Not the Masses for RevolutiOD— But 
Revolution for the Masses'”® It claimed to be the central 
organ of the Communist Party of India and to have received 
recogtuuoo as such from the Communist International. On 15 
May 1922 the yanguard wrote 

Foreign rule has to be overthrown because it has 
been obstructing our national growth, and is detnmentai 
to our economic and social cvoluiion *> 

Thr ydvgzvrd bad a coasiderable ctioulaiioa 
sanous parts of the country Its paclcets were received 
secretly at difTereot addresses supplied by local Communists 
Wnting to Muzafiar Ahmad from Berlin on 25 July 1922, 
Roy said “All your letters and telegrams have been duly 
receised. We are very glad to know that the papers (copies 
of Vanguard) arrayed and were favourably received ” la ius 
letter Roy goes on to discuss airangements for safe despatch 

20 Ibid. “ 

21 Cited la the JuJgmeat lit Ephknik Consptraej Cmf Home (Pol ) 
Dept, Govt, pr ladja. File No.261/1924 p 42. For furlher study 
seeMniaffar Ahmad, Myself asid the Corvmautt Party of Jadla, 
(Allied Publuhm. 19*0) pp«3 

22. lbid.pA< 
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and distribuuon of Communist Iilcralure sent to Muzaffar 
Ahmad and asked him to select youngmen to be sent to Berim 
for training ** 


Shortly afterwards Muzaffar Ahmad sent his reply m 
which he detailed the difficulUes m enrolling new members to 
the movemcnL Particularly he expressed his indignation against 
the deeply rooted religious feelings even among those matured 
people who could by all standards be safely categorized as true 
nationalists Nevertheless, Muzaffar Ahmad was not dismayed 
In his letter he stated m an optimistic tone 


But our hope a that uo shall be able to wm oser 
the newjeneratioa easily Even no« there art echoes of 
our principles from many places Do not be hopi tts on any 

account Victonous sve mnstbe Many »ill be ah e w 

create obstaclei to out svort but none will be able to 
wreck it 

In the same letter Muralfat Ahmad pointed out that he 
and his colleagues were not bong able to con»lidate them 
inHuence for want of vernacular papers He et 
was much need of papers in venuculai languages * 

Shaukat Usmani also conuibuted articles to the Van- 
guard They were m due course of time publishe ne sue 

article was -rhoughtsoo the Gaya Congress" which append 

on I March 1923 On this eveiy date there 
anolher article “An Appeal to Labour ’ ** The 
edwith the motto Umt''' 

leading article m the same journal was callc c “ ' 
Swaraj- which was to be -complete sepamrion from all Im- 


Cited in the Judgement ut Sobhnik Conspiracy Case 
Depl Csjvi of India, File No 274/192Z,pp 37 8 
2-4. tbid Jill 
25 Ibid, pp 13-1 
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penal coooecuoo aod the establisbmeat of a Republican Stale'* 
An “inset’* beaded “Laodlordiss], Capjtalzsm and the Coo- 
grcss” jeered at rcaurks by Shnnivasa Sastri that ‘^to poll 
things up by their sery roots is a policy on which all patriots 
can dwell with the most profound gnef and anxiety.” Then 
followed “Notes and Coromeals**oa “Degeneration or Reso- 
lution”, “Sacrosanct Landlordism”, ^‘Asiatic Federation” (a 
Union of all Eastern peoples enslaved by Impsnalism), “The 
Uaitcd Anti Imperialist Front of ibc Revolutionary Parties ”** 

Ths Advance Guard was the changed name of the Fangio- 
ardof Indian Independence The International PressCorrespoa- 

denee was the name of the En^ish ediuon of a publicity 
pamphlet pnnted at Berlin and issued weclly m vanous langu- 
ages It gave the name of M N Roy as the Commomsi 
Inleroatjonal Representatne for India and designated him as 
"Reporter” for the Far Eastern Section of the Coammntl 
latemational at the Fourth Congress of the Communist Inter- 
aatroaal held at Moscow m November 1922. It also pnnted, 
m exteiua his “report” of that Congress A letter Signed by 
hf N. Roy to one of his Indian adherents, dated Moscow, 2 
November 1922, contained the following: "Being here for 
taking part m the preliminary works of the Fourth Congress, I 
could not wntc to you any earlier lam m charge of the 
Eastern Section of the Congress, but here is no Indian, delega- 
tion It is only here that one can get a true perspectrte 
on the revolutionary movement in the Eastern subject coun- 
toes It IS too bad that our movement, which is the most 

pow^ul of the Colonial National Movements, should remain 

so isolated 


26, Coanciloii^ la Bolxhenk Camplra^ Coie,o 16 p 107 For Iwdier 
study see also MozaSsr Atisad, Mjietfeitd ike CtHtmuuH Forty 
of India (CalcQita. 1970), pp.<r4>S 
27 Ibid, p 'OS 
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Some of Roy s fetters were written in English anti some m 
Bengali, in both cases they bear vanous signatures but they 
were separately written by the same person 

The letters were all mtcrceptcd by the Centra] Intelligence 
Bureau of the Government of India in censorship, some were 
retained m. original and others were allowed to go on after being 
photographed 

As regards Roys caaitoiot the y<ut guard aad Adtance 
Guard the following evidence is available from letters written 
by him to correspoodents m India 

Berlin, lOih September 1922— We apprehended from 
the very beginning that Government would issue orders to 
confiscate the paper There were however reasons for 
not yet changing the title of the paper as you had advised 
Arrangements could possibly be made for smuggling the 
paper into India, and much has already been done on this 
score, but unless arraagemeots are simultaneouly made at 
(he other end, our endeavours would be of no avail The 
9lh issue has been out and has been despatched by this 
mail For the nest issue a d fferent name would be 
adopted ** 

The ninth and last issue of The Fb/igoordo/Z/idian /nde 
pcndencevtas dated 15 September 1922 the neat issue of the 
paper which was a fortnightly dated 1 October 1922, appeared 
under the title The AdtaaceGuard In a letter written from 
Berlin on 26 September 1922 Roy stated 

The circulation of the paper has become a difficult 
task At least a thousand ethics are sent out m all The 
title of the paper has been changed in Hus .issue but I do 
not think it will have aoy eflect. They wdl again issue 
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orders of prohibition and coo£scatioo. It is necessary that 
secret arculation of the paper should be axraoged,^ 

From Berlin on 31 January 1923 he wrole^ 

It js a matter of regret that our paper is not sulci' 
enlly reaching the country. They are being sent for a long 
time according to your di/tction .^Tho' are being sent 
inside envelopes in the form of letters^ one copy inside news' 
paper5*-''2>4 copies inside nenspapers and lo big packets too. 
Please enquire which of these are reaching ^ 

The /tdronce Guivd resumed its original title of Vanguard 
Since 15 February 1923^ Subsequent issues had also reached India, 
In January it was pubUsbing “Letters from India'*— the result 
of the connecuons estabhdied m India by Roy. About 500 
copies were being intercepted regularly m India and targe quanti-* 
ties of Cofflfflumst literature from Communist bodies in Europe* 
much of it addressed to Labour Unions * 

In October 1922 three packets of Bolshevik literature in* 
ctodmg ]6copie$ofRoy’s/ndiahiTraiui/io/iwcrcfouad on 3 
German ship in Leith, la December 1922, 540 copies of Roy*» 
“Program” were intercepted at Gaya Post Office** Asa 
result of the n^snres taken to hamper his coaununicauoiis with 
India,Roy was now turning his attention to derelopingacouner 
system amongst Indian lascars on vessels sailing to India. It 
IS probable that in this purpose be got assistance from the 
efforts made tjg the Lascars* Welfare League to organize Indian 
Seamen m England. Roy had further opened up commuoica' 
tioQ with a well known revolutionary Ram Cbarim Lai Sbanna* 
living as an eiile, in Pondicherry and with the latter’s assista- 
nce hoped to arrange for the despatch of literature and trained 
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CominuDists to Bntish India through Pondicherry As regards 
literalnre, u seemed that these arrangemenU were v.t\l m work- 
ing order, for copies of the Kangunri, were being posted from 
Pondicherry into British India, 

The KaeiiieriJhaildrawosyiiipithelic lettKS and subsen- 
puons from India. Java. Siena Uone and the “""“1 Sute o 
Lenea and aecording u, Central “ “ 

appeared to have been the means by which Roy 
vervaluable supporters. Dangein Bombay and Singataveln 
Chcttiarm Madras" 

Aetosescrntinyofthedneumenrs related to toesn^tottom- 

tnoeselearl, indnate 

Itisalsolhcimprtsswn of someotineeariy p 

in India thath. despatched tothm 
hlet. in larger quantity than those 

by the Communist International "is charg ■ ‘ObMan at d 

to a considerable extent from one of 

Muxaifar Ahmad in those days. It was ‘“'““P"* 

Central Intelligence Bureau of the 

was kept on record to be prodneed as proseeut on witness m 
Kanpur Communist trial In this leltcr Roy wro e 

Weean supply m^fdt publishing 

m the Bengalee language . efforts to 

been published m Urdu ^publ -- 

pnbhsh some m Ikn^l 

programme in the Deugaice, ti., the country 

I is'^eeessar, .0 publish the 

also. It may t« done m Lahore, 

the name of the author Th 

Uis necessary 'll soml'moneUry 

Bengalee language. For an ui. 
help>ay be given ** 


3} Ibid. 
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The pressactiviUes were also organized by the Indians m 
Tashlcnt Military School »a 1920. They bad started a bilingual 
paper in Urdu and Persian called Tanundar, It iras edited 
fay Mohammed Shafiq The objectives of the paper were: 


—to unite ail revolutionary groups in the East; 

—to expose the cnierties practised by the Bntisb m India, 

—to prepare tire Indian working class for revolutionary 
action, 

—to expose the slanderous campaign of the Bnlish press 
against Communism and Soviet Russia ^ 

Very soon the lodtaos m Tashkent realized that they 
could not mobilize the Indian masses unless they sent their 
Lteratuce from Tashkent to India. But it was very difficult 
to do so Akbar Khao, therefore, leR for India to establish a 
printing press Hhich could puUish literature to be distributed 
among the Indian people. He managed to send the printing, 
machine to the tribal areas of Nort-Westcra Frontier Province, 
but when be was finalizing his {Han, be was arrested 

In Bombay, S A i>aoge undertook the formation of a 
Communist gronp and established a monthly journal entitled 
Tfye Sactalist with the help of Lotwala. It had regcIarlypuWnh'’ 
ed and propagated Commsaut ideas In this work he was being 
greatly assisted ly T A. F^rvate and also by certain other 
individuab, some of whom bad allowed thassselves to be used 
as accommodation addresses for communications, letters and 
literature, sent from Europe byMN Roy, and was, according 
to a confidenUal report of PC Bamibid, Deputy* Director 


S5 Cited by S M. Mehd;, Tie Storj Behind- ‘^lescew, Tathieit t 
/yfrcey Csst" (DtUa. 1967),p23 
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of Ceoiral InteUigence Bureau, fbnnally appointed as Roy’s 
chief representative in India by the prominent Communist, 
Charles Asfaleigh, who handed over to him certain laitcuctihos 
from Roy before being himself deported from Bombay ** 
Dangc's paper jealously fought for ihe tights of labour If 
may be recalled that the Govcnunent of India had issued a 
draft notiScatioa la January 192J la connection wnh the 
emigration of Indian labour to the Malay States The new 
order had imposed certain hardships on Indians there 
Deplonng the attitude of the Government and sympathizing 
with the cause of emigrants on 20 January 1923 the Sactahst 
Wrote 


The heart rending appeal of the Indian emigrant 
calls for an earnest endeavour on our part to put a checW 
on the prosecution of our countrymen there The 
Federated Malay States put on the Western marltet the 
greatest supply of rubber White capital sends the aaoa* 
facturcs of this very rubber, raised from the blood of our 
workers, to the Indian markets The Congress means to 
elTect boycott of foreign goods but does not see the right 
way of smashing White Capital in these islands Today, 
With greater consciousness of the people and the improved 
organizational apparatus of the Congress on our side, we 
can execute the plan, joiolly chalked out by M Oaodhi 
and Lokamanya Tilak, with greater and surer success 
Will the Executive of the Congress move in this silairlt^ 

In Madras, Communist press activity bad taken a slightly 
different form There, Singaravelu Chettiar, with M P S Velay 
uddbam as chief assistant, and Dr Mani Lai and Ganga Prasad**, 
both of Gaya, and otbem,^ bad been working in drawing up a 

36 CUrd in Conviction Bolthevlk Contpiraey Cate, n I6,p99 

37 SeUctlom from the Nailu If enspo/ert, Bombay January June 1923. 
p 96. 

3S Gu^a. PraMcI who waa norJunpnsdwUia etas et R Gbatlu , 
had ieeo ideooSed ^ ibe I^eJ}jfi«reys.J?rpartiDfol M 
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constitution for a ‘ Ugal’* Communist party nbicb he bad 
called The Labour and Kithcn Parly of Hindustan Tbii- 
mo^e bad been taken tn direct communication vsiibRoyand 
according to bis advice, the aim being to form an ostensibly 
harmless “legal" organisation under the shelter of s^bich an inner 
circle of revolutionary Communists might be recruited. 

This point had keen very clearly developed m intercepted 
correspondence which bad passed between Roy and bis coIIC' 
agues in India Roy had laid great stress on the formation of 
a “legal" party and it is interesting to note that same pioce* 
dure had been followed by the Communist party in Amenca, 
where a Workers* party had been formed for identically the 
same reasons 

By making a wide circulation of a manifesto the recru- 
itmeot for the Labour and Ktshan Party of Hindustan was now 
being actively pushed both m Madras and the centres where 
Communist groups existed. The editors of two other sens* 
papers m the Madras Presidency, Krishna Rao, of Acro> uga and 
£ L, Ajer, STeadkarma bad also taken an active part in assis* 
Ung Dangeand SiDgaravelu in their work, and in the prepar* 
auon of the latter's Manifesto 

In the autumn of 1922 the Bengab Communist publications 
like AtmaSaktl, Dhurnketu, Desher BanJ, Haryug, CanVani were 
acuvely engaged in the auU*impenalist movement in Bengal. 
They were simultaoeoosly waging an incessant struggle against 
landlordum, mone>>leadmg classes and exorbitant rates of 
rent and tax collected from the peasants In addition, fot 
some time, a Bengali weekly Jagaran (Awakening) was 
published horn Kashi m Nadia district. This journal supported 
the party but was not a party organ. 

A number of prominent newspapers including the dnvtta 
Bazar Pairika (Calcutta), the Sertant (Bombay), and theJande 
.VetroK (Lahore) had alsobsca publishing pro'Bolstevik articles. 
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Tbelast jsrauoaed published tbe Taaious Miaifesio issued 
by the TAird International to the Indian National Oingress 
Fall tail of this Maoifesto had appeared in the Vanguard 
The Halloa which was started by Diwan Chaman La( as an 
English daily at Lahore on 1 Januaiy 1922, declared itself 
"opposed to imperialisoi and capitalism * ** la March it 
was publishing Communist titerature 

At about this time the Central Intelligence Bureau 
repotted that generally there bad been a marked increase la 
the publicity activities of Communists Much of it was 
considered of "insidjous kind ** dealing with workers This 
was encouraged by the Congress Resolution, passed at the 
Gaya Congress, for the organization of labour 

The effect of Commuaist publicity on leadiog poltCiciaas 
can be illustrated -from the performances of C R Das At 
Lahore about the begiuusg of November 1922 be suggested 
that the changed programme of the Congress should include 
the otganization of Labour A few days later at Dshra Dun 
he and VJ Patel spoke of (b;mtere>Uof the misses asopposed 
to those of the capitalists These utterances were applauded 
by the AmrUa BajarPairika and the Socialist About the 
same time C R Oas explained to some fneodS| that he bad 
been converted to the theory that without the support of the 
masses DO advance was possible ** 

After the Gaya Congress there cam: a period of self- 
explanation The Amrita Bazar Patnka tried to explaio on 
2 January 1923 that there wasoo conocctioa between Boys 
theories and those of CR Das and a few weeks later C.R 
Das himself announced in a speech at Bombay that his scheme 
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of Swaraj ^ould recognize private property and encourage 
the growth of individual wealth.** 

In the autumn of 1922 the Lahore CommunisU also 
started publishing Inqullab in Urdu Flr^t it appeared as a 
fortnightly and then a monthly. The periodical ceased to 
appear in February 1923 The ot^co of the Jn^ullab had a 
large number of newspapers on their exchange list, viz. 
Vanguard (Germany) the Communist (London), the Aman 
(Afghan)and the Dally Herald (Loaioo) aod5ocm/£r/(ncmbay) 

Attached to the Inqutlab office there were two book 
depots at which labour literature was sold They were the 
property of GhulamNabu Four pamphlets were published during 
this time by the Lahore group, the first was the Swaraj i Jamhoor 
(Swaraj of the Masses) It was curled from the /n^i/aAncws* 
paper and published m 1922 The second pamphlet was 
Hindustan Ki Tahrtk Trade Union This was also taken from 
the Inqutlab The third Zapata was a translation of an article 
which appeared m the Socialist newspaper of Bombay edited 
fay S A Oange The pamphlet was translated into Urdu by 
Ghulam Kussaio, The last was Hindustan Ks Siasl Jadd-o-Jehad 
This w as an adaption of M M Roy s book called Indufs Problem 
and Its Solution A preface written to the fourth pamphlet 
was eventually proscribed fay Government. 

From Lucknow were published in 1923 two journals 
Hamdard and hlasdur, which derided Bnlish capitalism for 
exploiting Indian labour Still another humorous paper, Oudh 
Punch twitted the British for scang Bokbeviks everywhere 

But the Colonial autboitics striked against the movement 
in 1924 by arresting all the prominent Commumsls and by 
bolding their Inal at Kanpur These repressive measures 
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grcatty upjci ihe Communist orfanization m ihc United 
t'fo iBcei, Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and Madras 

Wjibina short spaa of tune ibeCoQiinunistsagain became 
Active in the antiMmpenalist movement As already pointed 
out m an earlier chapter, the Central Committee of the Comm 
Unist Parly was established in 1925 Shortly afterwards it 
resumed its publicity and propagation activities The following 
correspondence exchanged bctnwn the Party and (hV Home 
Department of the Govemmeot of India is quite interesting 
a< well as revealing 

From The General Secretary, 

Tlie Communist Party of India, 

Delhi 

To The Honourable The Home Member, 

Tbe Governmest of India, 

Simla 

Sir 

Whereas the Communist Parties are the International 
Organizations of the Working Class, THE COVfMUNIST 
Party op INOIA desires to seek a close cooperation of the 
parties in the foreign lands and particularly to England and 
other British Colonies, for Ihe promotion of their common 
cause I would be obliged to know from you if Ihe Govern 
ment of India will have any objection aod whether our 
correspondence with these parties or persons like Messrs 
MN Roy, S Saklatwala, M P, George Lansbury, MP and 
others interested m Indian affairs, will be intercepted and 
stopped 

1 shall further be thankful loknow if the Government 
of India can have any objection if we import literature for 
distribution from outside so long as the arrangements to 
publish it in this country are not made 
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Caaj'ou supply me wiUi the list of the proscnbcd Ctera* 
ture to enable ms to know the names of the publisbexs and 
their books prohibited from entermg into India? 

What pubhcations of the Commumstf Sodalist and 
other labour parties are not aJkiired to be imported here? 

In the end 1 hope, >ou will be good enough as to 
favour me with an early reply to enable me to begin my work 
promptly. Since the matter u purely of pubUc interest I take 
the liberty of sending a copy of this letter to the press for 
pahhcatioa.** 

Sincerely jours, 

J. P. Bagarbatta 

From Political Branch, 

Hosts Department. 

To The General Secretary. 

The Communist Party of India, 

Delhi. 


With reference to jour tetter dated the 2nd Jaly 1926 
addressed to the Hon. The Home Member. I am directed 
to say that the answers to joor questions aboot cotitspos* 
deace and the icqMrt of hteralure are to be found in the pro- 
sisions of the law. The import and distributioa of literature 
is not an oSenee cnless such hlaatcm contains seditious 
matter or matter wluch offends in any other way against 
the Law or unless its entry has been prohibited under the Sea 
Customs Act. Full publicity ts gisea to prohibitions of 
import and it ts not anticipated that jou will be in any 
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difSculty in coming to coocituioas as to the puhlications, the 
import of which would contfaveae the law 

r have, etc 
Sd H G Haig 
Secretary. 
(Home Deportment)** 


In fus conCdentuI note the Director of Intelhgeace 
Bureau, D Petrie, concurred with the above reply He was 
agointt the supply of a list of proscribed literature First 
he thought that there was no obligation Seojndly, the list was 
conSdeoiial Further, the list was a complete bibliography 
of objectionable literature, and the possibilities, he thought, 
of lU "misuse" by persons such as the applicant, were 
obvious 

Not bothering at all about the Coveromeot restnctions 
the Communist Party started its pubbcatioo worlc. In July 1925 
an appeal to the worken of Great Bntaio was issued by the 
Bombay group of the Party £niiiIed'*Jmpenalj$maDdLabour'' 
>1 eiposed British policy in India and maintamcd that the 
real interests of the pioletanst of the two countries being the 
same, imperialism was harmful to both Imperialist policy 
could not benefit British labour It denounced the British 
Labour Party and urged that struggle against Imperialism and 
Its friends inside the Labour Movement should be inspired 
not by liberal sentiments but by the consaousness of class 
interests The disintegration of the Empire was the sme qua 
non for the introduction of a new social system m England 
It appealed to the Bntish proletariat to dissociate itself from 
the imperialist politics of the and support ladias 

struggle for independence The Appeal added that the iisperia 
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(ist reconciliation with the Indian bourgeofsfe Hould open up 
a new era of imperialist exploitation and, therefore, it i«as 
essential to organize a united front against Imperialism The 
Coramonnealih of Nations was a hoax ** 

On 5 ahd 7 May 1926 the Muslim Outlook of Lahore 
published two leading articles headed •‘An>thingMay Happen” 
and "Possibilities” The purport of these articles was that m 
consequence of the labour strike then going on in England, 
the Government of the Empire was “tottering to its fall” and 
might be in the near furture replaced fay a govcmmcnl on 
the model of Soviet Russia with the sequel that there might be 
established m India a number of Soviet republics subordinate 
to a Central Soviet in London 

The Government was sertously considering to take action 
against the paper 

In December 1926 a Manifesto was addressed by the 
CP I to the Indian National Congress at the time of its annual 
session at Gauhati It was published from London The 
Manifesto look a disconcerting note of the nationalist bourgeois 
parties which were isolated from the masses Both the Congress 
and the Swaraj Party were considered deficient in this matter 
The Manifesto found the national movement in a state of 
decomposition It charged that the leadership of the Swaraj 
Party was predominantly bourgeois and there was prevailmg 
a sharp coniradjcuon between the leadership and its rank and 
file Its programme and policy were always formulated by 
the and feudal classes It stipulated "The Sw^araj 

Party Will not be able to become a party of the people unless 
U breaks away completely from ihc bourgeoisie seeking compf® 

48 M N Ro> ffailonal Cemnumtfin {Beware of false frlendt), in Sept** 

mber 1926 in the Wassti of tadUt 

49 Home (Political) Dept , Covt of Irdia, File No. l54;i926,pJ 
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pubbshed by Gandhijj m the first decade of the twcntjcth 
century wherem the Mahatma led a crusade against the modem 
civilization and its advanced techniques He idealized the 
pre modern Indian society and exhorted Indians to resuscitate 
the oid society It is not jncidenta) to point out that Shah's 
article represented an effort of the author to reinterpret Indian 
history from the Marxist sociological standpoint, from the 
basis of Historical Materialism. The author attempted to anal- 
yse and elaborate the basic reason of the traditional status qua 
of the indigenous society This remarkable brochure was 
described by M N Roy, m hii review of the book "as the 
first Marxist work published by an Indian Marxist in India " 
Other eminent Indians like Rabindranath Tagore and Jadunath 
Sarkar also admired the article. C G Shah had opened the 
article with the following lines 

The "philosphy" of Gandhism based on religious and 
metaphysical prejudices, subjective illusions and unhisto* 
ncal social and economic ideas, work as a brake on the 
further matenal and inleUeciual development of modem 
India. From the standpoint both of the emancipatory 
struggle of the Indian people and the higher Government 
of the human society and civilization. Gandhism represC' 
nts a classic obstacle 

Besides, the newspapers and publications issued by the 
Communist International like the Suaday^tVorker, The Commu- 
nist, The Farmers' and Peasants' International Correspondent, 
The Workers' Life, The Working Woman, The Labour Monthly, 
The Pan Pacific Worker, The Pan Pacific Monthly, The Far 
Eastern Bulletin were secretly sent to India »* Their imporla- 


52. C. O Sbab, Marxin^ondhuni-Stiauasin iBombay, Popular Pta 
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tioo was prohibited by the orders of the colonial 
authorities 


Though Roy's tn/Iuence If) the Communist Internationa! 
Mo>cmcnl was declining by 1925, yet he made jnicrroitiant en- 
deavours to assert his authority The publication of bis booklet 
Future of Indian Polilict was an attempt m this direction But 
in the meanwhile he was sent to China early in 1927 Yet, there 
also he did not remain a mere onlooker on Indian affairs He 
attempted to spread discontent among the Indian troops and des- 
patched messages Uirough the North-East But Roy's stars 
were on deseenr, and he rapidly lost his mfluentul position 
The Indian Communists had also become cniicaJ of Roy's 
policies and Mews. 

In the later phase of twenties a number of workers' and 
peasants' parties were, as already pointed out, being founded 
m various parts of the country These parties started their own 
vernacular journals While the Bombay group was publishing 
/Tra/itl (Revolution),'* a Marathi weekly m April 1927, the 
Punjab group also started some periodicals One of these, 
Alrf/ with emblem of sickle and hammer was edited m Puajabi 
by Sohan Siogli Josh Firor Maiuoor was m<harge of lU Urdu 
edition The paper received considerable cootnbution from 
abroad, particularly from the Ghadaritc Sikhs in America, 
whose help was more due to its revolutionary nature rather 
than Communism The Untied Provinces group's organ 
Kranukati made its first appearance on 17 November 1928 with 
the motto "We orerevolutiOnarics The bannerof revolt isin 
our hands 

In January 1929 M C Desai. ajournalist influenced by 
Marxism, who had returned from England m November 192S, 

$4 For further uudy see ttome (Pol ) Depertmeot. Govt of India, 
File No lO/U/ISa-* 

SS Areniitorf, No 1, 17 Noiembec 1928 
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publnhcd a paptr called Siinri Its fml iKaa ^penred on 27 

January 1929 and the last on 10 Match 1929 
led conservatism in Indian politics and propag ^ 

militant and radical nature. The editor possess d ^ ream H 
journalistic capacity for qualifying facts »'* h s ^ ^ 
approach He had modestly desenbed his paper “ ^ ^ ahst 
Weekly", but when an influential Anglo-Indian y 
the Socialist Weekly as a rag, he was qmck to «“>« * 

a rag “soaked rn Maraian Oil"« This and ^ 

remaL culminated m DesaPs pUca.ion in t"' 

Conspnacy case. With hi. arrest Ore 
ceased Soon after it was, however, suggKted to 

inson. an English journalist, to revive the . 

paper He agreed to bring out a weekly - j. ^ 

from 0«ai’s production, but roamtainiDg the o P 
mbme to Desai and m order to draw full beneflt out of he 

publicity whieh had attended the demise of the Spark 

aguish 'he new paper from the old one, the word iVew was 

ndded 

The firs, number of the Wew Spark appeared m |h= 

beginning of May 1929 It was very favourably re«ived ^ 

progressive minded people Reviewing the contribution 
weekly the editor himself wrote aficr some >ears 
Everything considered. The New Spark 

bnefstrugglcagamslthe overwhelming forces of or 

Its opponent was Goliath, but it was by no ’ 

Its peMes would have been better fired d^ its sling had been 
kept in better repair ” 

Towards file latter half of 1929 Lester Hutchmson w-M 

also placated in "the Meerut conspiracy • to depnve '>>' ® 
his sovereignty over Bnlisb India He was arrested 


5S. Remarks qacieU bj LMW HiUcbinsoo 
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engaged m helping the G I P Railway employees in their stnU 
and sent to Meerut for trial 

Resolulloaary Jounialisia 

The revolutionary journalism was also gathering momen> 
turn Its most glaring caarople was rejected in the writings of 
the Ckand from Allahabad Its editor. Ram Rikb Singh Sahgal, 
brought out a special edition of his journal headed as CuiUotine 
Sumber m Mosember (928 This number was edited by the 
famous Hindi writer Chatur Sen Sbastn It included special 
articles on the lives and sacnfices of the prominent revolution* 
anes and their fight for freedom For this number S Sbagat 
Singh wrote many articles consisted of 80 pages regarding the 
stalwarts of the CaJsr Party and other mam revolutionaries. 
The issue contained a number of pictures of the retoluiionaries 
The young revolutionary Shiv Vensa also look special interest 
in the productioo of this number 

Repression 

No sooner had the Govemioent realized the force of the 
press as a powerful instrument providing impetus to the natio 
nai liberation campaign, it started repressing it Papers like 
the /ndrpr/idcnr and XJe/norrar were not allowed to be printed 
Lala Lajpat Rat s Bande Sfatram could only save itself by depo* 
siting a security of Rs 2,000 Both Promp (Kaupur) and Acsorf 
forfeited their first security and were given lea days’ notice to 
deposit Rs lOOOOeach or close down It may be recalled 
here that in 1919 the Press Association of India had submitted 
a memoranduci to the Govctnmaal to oppose the operation of 
the repressive Press Act It had analyzed the prosecution 
under the Act m detail According to Us calculation the total 
number of printing presses and newspapers which were old 
and had existed before the and against which action of 
some nature or other was taken Under the Press Act, was 
991 Among these there were 286 cases of warning many of 
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^Y{ltch must ha\c sufHccd to waste thetr small finance, or bam* 
pcrcd Ihcjf advance and expansion for ever Tbc rest were 
cases of the demand of heavy securities and forfeitures by esc* 
cuuve orders whenever the Government thought any publication 
objectionable To these had to be added 70 other cases of 
secunties and forfeitures of presses and papers started after the 
Act Over 173 new presses and 129 new newspapers expired 
at thetr very birth oniog to the demand of a security which 
they could not deposit The impact of the Act on old presses 
had been more stifling Up to 197J,I8 out of 22 newspapers 
stopped publication atler the demand of secunty Similarly, 
during the same penod out of 8S old printing presses, nearly 
40 had to clo^e down owing to the heavy fines imposed Accor* 
ding to another ofScial return made in 1918, over 500 publi- 
cations had also been proscribed under the Act Tbe total 
tUQount of securities and forfeitures which was deposited into 
tbe Govenunent treasury dunog the first five years of 
the Act was nearly 5 lalhs Ounog the War when tbe Defence 
Act was applied the total nomber of orders under tbe Act to 
which presses sad papers were subjected for purposes unconn 
ected with the war, were very ** la^, varied, arbitrary, con 
tradictory, and oilen ludicrous to a degree ’ ^ 

Protesting agamst tbe fresh repression organized dunng 
the Non Co-operation Movement Candhiji urged the editors 
of tbe papers not to deposit tbe heavy secunty, to become 
fcarfes, defy consequences and to imitate the icchmque of 
the Independent which prepared handwntteD or typed scripts 
and distnbuted them in tbe pubbe. Candhiji believed that 
an editor who commanded a ebeot could not be easily bushed 
so long as his body was left free He bad delivered bis finished 
message as soon as be was put under duress Gandhiji also 
added that Tilak had spoken more eloquently from the Manda- 
lay Jail than through the columns of tbe pnnted Kesan Hu 

5a. The Report of iMe Press Coimau on o tl, p? 158-59 
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loflucnce on Indian public had increased by leaps and bounds 
by his incarceration Hii speech and wnling bad attained 
much greater power after he was discharged than before his 
imprisonment By his death be was editing his paper without 
pen and speech through the determined rcsoluuon of Indians 
to rcaliic the mission of his life. Advising the editors to first 
break the idol of machiocry and leaden type Oandbijt conli* 
nued . "The pen is our foundry and (he bands of willing 
copyists our printing machines. IdoJalory i$ permissible in 
liindusun when it subserves an ideal Jt becomes a fetish when 
the idol Itself becomes ideal” Gandhiji also admitted that 
the bandwriltcn newspaper was a "heroic remedy” meant for 
heroic times Being indi/Tcmt to the assistance of the print* 
ing-room and the compositor’s stick ensured their independent 
retention or restorauon for all time Caodbiji called the exist* 
iDg Press Act a "symptom of the disease of cowardice” In 
the restoration of the free press along with free speech and 
association he saw almost the adamment of S<\areJ Exposing 
(he s^callcd liberal attitude of the Oovemmeat, Candhyi 
added. 

One by one, pretensions of the Government that the 
reforms represent more liberty and more coaccssionto popu- 
lar feeling arc dropping out under the stress of circums* 
tances. The pretensions can be justified only if they can 
stand the test under a severe strain . . Liberty of the press 
can be said to be truly respected only when the press can 
comment 10 the severest terms upon and even misrepresent 
matters, protecUoa against misrepresentation or violence 
being secured not by an administrative gagging order, not 
by closing down the press but by punishing the real oflen- 
dcr.'Jcaving the press itself . uorestricted.s* 

Like Gandhijt the other non-co-operation editors exhorted 
the whole press not to lefram from expressing its ideas for 

ja MihiliDiCaDdlij.' Liberty oftbo Piew”, Yeung InJia (Ahmed* 
bad} )3 J*nu*ry 1922, VoLlV, Ne2, p. 29 
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Ideas cooperated vstth the alien 

calling for an editor, ° 5 ^„ly rebulied There 

regime at ^ this press tliat the 

ran one central theme m t c national 

..co^pcraiom uphold injustice and add msui 

cause”. 

As a result of 

IhecabrUoflheLibetaU.somco j ^ Gosemment 

Bcmhcre of to Vtcerory-s Ute press m 

started reconsidering its alU u ^ capacity as Uw 

sUture in 1922. 

But this leaiency to 'tosemination 

Con.maa.st press which vias smiggle 

of Maraist ideas and gj 5 „„al report submi- 

agamsl British Impenalis^ nreuW-Dir^tor of Central InteU- 
tted tn W24 P C. Bamford. DepuV Di^ ,„caUonof to 
igencc Bureau, was prompt enough pubh- 

,"d,n Office to. "to 

shiug pro-Bolshevd. articles « to^stug , 

Uie adequacy of the repressise oovenimcn. to s.ul- 

h= disclosed lhat ihe “‘“"”7“' ' „ . uK„ture into ladia 
tify atumpts to import “o'st""'' 7“ mfonnation of the 
were generally adequate pioinded p Customs 

uatnreofto auemprt Leans of mdi- 

nur PosUl Departments could be ea^ ^ 
scrimmate s«irehes of aU '“f ““^^redd some mdi- 
prohibited matter and this could only be affeeten 

W-Crnmotw I.iWiS..*C«Mra'.>rj'C«,rn 16 . P >“ 
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caiitfn was available as to wbeo, where and how the cndeaMJur 
to import Communist literature was made. He added that the 
duty of obtaining (his inlbrntation rested with the intelligence 
sj-stem. in the vanous departments of whiih there had been a 
tendency to retrench consequently on finankial stringency 
Owing to the importance of obtaining information and the 
danger of Bolshevik ''penetration” and alTiliation with revolu- 
tionary elements in India, it was necessary to increase rather 
than to reduce the means required to enable these departments 
to function This was^rticularly necessary with regard to 
the allaement of secret service funds, for money must be spent 
if laformatiOR was to be obtained Mr Bamford concluded 
by saying that the points which demanded special attention 
were as follows 

IXretLIGENCE XND POLICE 

(a) 1 The provision of an understudy lo the present 
oQlcer-ifl-charge of the Peshawar Inlelbgence Bureau and an 
increase of secret service funds there 

Z Either the formation of a Police Intelligence Bureau- 
at Quetta to acquire mformation all alongrihe Baluchistan- 
Persian frontier and to link up with the Peshawar Bureau, or 
the strengthening of the present Quetta Military Intelligence 
Bureau to enable it to perform these functions 

3 The strengthening of the passport checking staff at 
Karachi 

4 The provision of greater facilities to the Madras 
Criminal Investigation Department both in personnel and funds 
for the collection of information regarding Bolshevik organiza- 
tion and the maintenance of a watch over arrivals at Pondi- 
cbeny and Dbanushkodi 

5 The possibility of fegislitton to make the disse- 
miDiUoa of Bolshevik doctrines an oBence 
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6 Ths nusoltaaoce of ifcr staff and se»£t sendee ^ant 
of all criEi*QaI tn^csugiuoa Drpartmsats and fniefligtccs 
Bureau st least up to ihs }922-2} Irvel. 

CLSTONtS 

(b) 1. The pronsioa of seoret service fasds to the 
cotlsdors of Cusioas at the pnoopal ports to acquire infcnaa-' 
Lea regardi *’3 the itaport of anas. 

2. Tue increase of rewards ta thccasecfcoavicLoas 
for siSBfgling arnia. 

3- The strccgiheojog of the sapenor staff al Karachi and 
the prooswas of faciUuts to toperme ice worfc of the Prewa- 
ti>e Staff at the saull pons oa the Sisd coast. 

POSTAL 

(c) The exa£3.aaLoa at Ballard Pier of all bags ffisde 
up far lnd*a oa the Mpschep^Kafstiea Kaffust Raxlsn? 
sectioa. 



D-FROM ESCAPISM TO ACTION 


Full of youthful Mgaur weha\e come to this earth 
to gi\e a taste of joy to all fellonmcn, because ho represent 
the \ery spirit of Joy We shell moie about on this earth 
as the living embodmtents of joy end mirth We shall 
laugh ourselves andmake theuhole world laugh with us 
Wherever we may turn our eyes, the gloom of melancholy 
>t ill vanish like mist and the Inlng touch at our joy shall 
remove all maladies and sorrows, and suffering from this 
earth which, to many, Isa veritable vale of tears All 
this Joy will turn this earth into an abode of happiness 

fSubhas Chandra Bose, Dreams of a Youth (Calcutta, 
1947) p 2\ 

XX XX XX 

Escapism and its opposllioa 

Despite the may socio political develpmeats is and aiouod 
India in the first two decades of the twentieth centuo’ a lar^e 
number of people, particularly those residing in the rural areas, 
remained mdifiereot towards the necessity of developing a 
national life m the countiy There appeared an absence of 
any reference to polity la the circles of these people There 
appeared to be no provision for corporate and collective 
action Theirs was purelya parochial liie whose centre and 
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circumference was lJ»e faniily, ciuanshipnas unknown The 
defence of national interests was not even thought of As 
already pointed out, a number of facton rneJudmg a pcssim 
(Stic outlook towards worldly life and the doctrine of metemps 
>chosis coDtnbuted to the perpetuation of this ignorance 
InSuenetd perhaps by tlie orthodox religious preachings a lot of 
people appeared to be too much preoccupied with the attainment 
of Nirt ana The continuation of the worldly existence appeared 
the resultant of the sin or misdeeds committed by them, m 
their previous life They lived here because God or some 
other superhuman power bad doomed them to live a worldly 
existence The sooner freed from this artificial existence the 
better This mystical approach wax further encouraged by 
the Pondicherry School of Thought founded by Aurobindo He 
believed that man is a transitional being, be is not final His 
mind IS not the highest possible power o£ consciousness Bey^ 
ond him are certain degrees that take him to a divine superman 
hood Beyond his mind IS a supramental or grostic power of 
consciousness that is in real possession of truth This supermind 
IS (he dynamic consciousness possessing infinite wisdom 
and Will And the supemnnd is superman II is the next 
distinct oolutionary step to be atiaioed by the nature of the 
man living m this world This appeared to be an escapist 
conviction The Indian society had thus ‘ burnt us boats 
and cooped Itself up unwisely with a ditch around itself,’ » H 
was nothing less than the ' nihilism ofhfe”* It was creating 
a mania for self immolation This dcadness of life in all forms 
narrowed the vision and created fanatinsm This was an 
enforcing of the will power into abnormal channels of mystical 
inertia The forces of national reconstruction particularly 
deplored the Pondicherry School They considered it a weakness 
to seek refuge in peaceful cootemplalion, in Pranayama and 


1< Comment by N C. Kelkar. lad/aa Qggrteriy lUgmer, July December, 
l92S<C:«lctitU) Vol It p 3S4 

2, Rabindrtaalh Tasore. Ixttea froin /Kbroad • VcjJm Retlt’f 
(CelcBtta, 1921} Vbi XXXp.S05 
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Dh}ana Thil was not the lead that people would have to 
follow if they were to create a new free, happy and great 
India * 

Kole of Gaodhijl 

One of (he most prominent among the eomtructiie forces 
was Mahatma Gandhi who tried to purge Indian religions, 
especially Hinduism, of reactionary blemishes Both by 
precept and eumpic he expressed in human form the spirit of 
activism that pervades and guides mankind to carry out its 
obligations towards this worldly life He strongly believed 
that there must be action where there body \o physically 
capable man could be exempted from labour The work was 
to be done by all for the common benefit There might be 
many learned people who could recite the t‘'edjs, (he Sti/e 
and the Quran from memory, but they might br deeply invol 
ved in self tndulgeree The real knowledge of human salvation 
could be attainedonlyby action whiebis the sine ^unnon of life 
in body In Yeung India dated20 October, 1921, he published 
some verses which contained for him (he whole truth of action 
as indispensable sacrament for the India of his day A short 
exract from thesoerses is quoted below 

, Work IS more excellent than idleness 

the body s life proceeds not, lacking work 
Workl sacnlice* Increase and multiply 
With sacrifice. This shall be Kamadhuk 
And ram comes by the pious sacnlice. 

And sacnlice is paid with tithes of (oil 
He (hat abstains to help the rolling wheels 


Comment m&de by Subtias Chandra Dote in the session of (he All 
ladit Youlh Congrett held oa 2J Decemter >928, India Quar- 
urly Rtghur, July December ie28(Calcuue) Vol Il,p447 
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of this great world 

Glutting bis idle sense, lives a lost life 
Shameful and \am * 


As Gandhiji was essentially a prisoner of certain class 
interests he emphasized that action should be molisaled 
purely by selfless service It should remain free from the taint 
ofcgoism or aliachmcnl There should be complete devotion 
DeNOtion was not mere bp worship It was something like 
“wrestling with death ”• 

Being basically a man of religion, though Gandhiji had 
a great reverence for the Quran, the Bible, the Zand At esin an 
the Crnnth Sul li. none of these scriptures could 
so much as the Otta In its 700 seises he discovered he ml 

revelation of active human life though be adnulled 

revelatiun was not the exclusive property of any partieuto 
nation or religious community He also “"'“f J ‘“•- 
the verses in G„a did not jcopardixe the 
welfare Instead they provided an impetus to those 
besulfenngfor the nobler aims mlife Asa ^ 

feit that the Gi/fl was ever presenting . .-uc 

He hue this idea as richest possession 
votary of the Ci/u did not know what disappointm 
The Cira inculcated the duty of pctsevercnce in 

nppamnt unsuccess » called upon men to ded^te them«h« 
•body, mmd and soul’ to work and not to 

tuariSatthe menT of all chance desires and rndiseiphned 
impulses • 

Mahatma Gandh. believed that Shri Knshna 
to Arjuna m the Ciru would inspire the thought and 


4 J.sP,ove,hCtan<lr.,va be Me, hr, a collrnion ot wnUiSt 

by Gandhiji (Lahore 1944) pp 137 38 

5 Ibid p 7 n n TiJak Srimad 

6. An exuact from a colleatonof opinions on B 

Bbzdgcxad C/oKoAjyatPoona. 1935)Staiu a XV and XVI 
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of mtllioas. Toe%er}Oac, high and tow, il would carry a 
message of new active life It would strengthen every one who 
was feeble ani would uphold him when he was strong irrcspcc' 
live of his age, race or religion It would urge man in the 
thick of life's struggle to shed hit (imitations and apprehensions 
It was not the scripture of the next world nor of ascctism. 
In Young India dated 2 February 192S. he exhorted his country- 
men to adopt the Giro as aj^'mine of diamonds”, as it bad 
been to bun, let it be their con>tant guide and friend m life 
and give them proper direction and dignify their labour * 

Ills belief inaction derived from the Ciia was largely 
utilized by him for the activjzation of the sociopolitical life 
of India, lie wanted to and did, devote his life for the task of 
national development Like Lord ICrishna he appeared to 
givv a message to hit countoto-'* • ajogiand light” for 
national independence Like Oayananda Saraswati, Vivekan- 
anda, Tilak and Tagorc-perhapt in amoremtensiveand better- 
organized niinner than they— his association and leading of 
the nationalist mavement manifested the high watermark of 
the progressive realization of the national awakening Ho 
wrote in Young India dated 8 April 1924 

My national sen ice is part of my training for freeing 
my soul from the bondage of flesh For me the road 
to salvation lies through incessant toil in the service of my 
country and there through the humanity I work for 
India's freedom because my SnaJestU teaches me that being 
bom in It and having inhented her culture, 1 am fittest to 
serve her and she has a prior claim to my service * 

The activization in Candbip’s life manifested in many 
spheres, particularly political, with the organization of the Non- 
Co operation Movement The whole country was full of 


7 Jag P-ir^esli Chuidet n 4. p 49 

8 IbJ.TP 82&8S 
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agitation, which is only another name for life Life is hope 
and hope manifests in effort Perhaps never before in the 
tewentieth century histo^^ of India was the national lifeaclivjzcd 
as under the Non Co operation which released sast reserves 
of emotional and spiritual forces and inspired the people with a 
crusading spirit The response of the masses was unprecedented 
and almost unbelievable They discarded fatalism and passivity 
Both the haves and the have nots were thus actively participat* 
ing m the struggle for national liberation The classes and 
masses appeared to have been restoring the brolcen contacts 
It appeared to be the first step towards the realization of a life 
free from exploitation There seemed to be no bamcr to 
human progress The whole of India seemed to transform its 
weaknesses into an instrument of strength by eradicating the 
inertia and inaction of its character The probability of an 
active energetic revolution m India did DO longer appear to be 
an improbability The future appeared to be of abundance and 
optimism People appeared to be m a mood to struggle and die 
rather than submit An Indian who returned home after S years 
from abroad, appropriately described this new transformation 

A few months later, m November 1921, I came 
back And what was there m sight for me ? A change 

Ac the time I had left India, the people were >et slu 
mbenng and were not fully awakened to the realities of the 
sicuatioft though, due to the partition of Bengal, the leaders 
of the country were much agitated and spared no pains to 
mo\c their brethren to action After my long stay in the 
U S A I returned and saw the people up on their legs and 
actively working for the uplift of their mother country 
I found them moving courageously with handspun, hand 
woven whiteAhadbrontheirbodies and white caps on tbeir 
heads. With joationaJjSags ID JtbcLT hands and with the slogan 
‘Swarajya is m} birthnght and I will have it on their hps. 
The people moved briskly from place to place unmindful 
of all the dust that entered their noses and settled on their 
white clothes on accstnnt of their treading the unmctallcd 
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rough roads, advising thcirfellow countrymen lo help and not 
cooperate with the ruling power m anyway but to remain away 
from It in order tocarry on their naiioual activities very peace* 
fully m a most noR*vio|cnt manner I thought that the people 
liad become darc-devils not caring a bit for the threats, blows 
or whip! of thepolice and the aulftonties who were behaving 
most rudely and inhumanly What a wonderful change bad 
been wrought 1 What an e/Tcclive iransformiltoa of cowed 
down, w-cak, downtrodden, lifeless slaves They were full 
of enthusiasm and buoyant spirit Theyscemed to bercadyio 
sacrifice everything they had and to sutTer for the cause lO 
order to a<.hicve their goal 

How did this change come over Ibe people? 
Whence came the spirit and whose was the magic 
wand that was used When I saw the most ostoni* 
shing tracufornutian, there was no wonder that I felt 
like Rip Van Winkle who thought he was in a differ* 
ent world * Out I was conscious that f was with my people 
whom I had left eight years ago It was Caodhiji, who bad 
caused the people to throw oiflheir yoke and be free from the 
bondageofDriUsh ThcNon violent Non>Coopcralioa Move* 
mentwas started by him. It had caught the spirit of the people 
and had permeated amongst themasses who, bytheiractiviUes 
had changed the very look of the country In clear terms 
Gandhiji had said, * between virtue and sin, between 
darkness and light, so, there can be none between the people 
and a Government opposed to their interests ” By means of 
non cooperation with the Government he was proving to Ibe 
world that "even the most wicked policy could not survive, if 
the people did not tolerate it and refused to be a party to it ’’ 

In the pages of an olDcial publication the President of India, 

VY Giti also recalls those hectic days 

The fear of incarceration and the threat of punish* 
meat aad even of tb^ gallows were totally sbaketrolT aad the 
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wbole natjon stood as one man to sacri5cc everything, ready 
to do ordie for the ladepeadence of tbcNatiOn Non>Coopcr' 
aUoQ had made Gandbiji an undisputed leader and the 
tide of Nationalism began to spread me^erynook and 
comer of the country The myth of breaking down people 
through suppression and punishment was totally exploded 

This enthusiasm reached Its ctimax >n an ardent will to 
freedom and m the coUectise demand for The sense 

of belonging to the nation apeared to become not only a social 
but an individual reality too But Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
and others issued a manifesto for dissuading the people from 
joifuog the movement In (heir view Non Cb-operatioa was 
deprecated by the mystic tenets and ‘ traditions ’ of their 
‘‘motherland ’ and all the rdigioos that had saved and elevated 
the human race * la reply to their criticism Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote in Young India dated 35 August 1920, that the Bhag^ad 
Cita wass a “gospel of aon*cOi«perattoa between the force of 
darkness and those of light “ Iiuhis view Ar^una representing 
the ngbt cause was enjoined (o engage m 'bloody * warfare 
with the unjust Kauravas ** 

Rote of other leaders 

Besides Gaodhiji there were also other political leaders 
who played a Significant role ID making their countrymen dis 
card pessimism. la fact, Jawabarlal Nehru and fa» father con' 
sidered all mysticism and metaphysics a non sense. Both of 
them actively tried to mould the thinking oftheir countrymen m 
this direction The Patel brotben sever bothered about the high 
spiritualism Emmet poet philosopher — Subramamam Bbarati 
interpreted Gi:a and purantc wniings to make people active 
towards worldly life. The speeebs and writings ofJLala Lajpat Rar 
are full of exhortioos of similar oalure Since his early associat' 


9 N S Hardiker, ‘ Waea I fell like Rip Van Wiatle •, 1921 Moremna 
Jt«minlscenc*s (N'w O tat, PuUiOQOOs Dituioo. Stimitry cX tarot- 
muioaepd BroadnsUoa, |971),pp. 102.03 _ 

0 jyy » 157 " ■* 
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ion with Tibic school of political movement he actively worked 
for this purpose. In his student days C R Das became the 
leading tigurs of the students movement ta Calcutta The lives 
of Mazzmi and Garibaldi, Washington and Kossuth inspired 


II II u lateresiiag to recall that euriQg the last yean of his life Lata 
Lajpat Bat could ool display the same posiuve attitude UiDted 
with mililaat fervour for worldly I fe His divided loyalty 
to aaiiQiulism aad coeamuoalism was perhaps responsible for it 
Although be did not toully discard hit old adhereoce to 
miliiani nailonalitm, yet he also could not reconcile 
himself la the liberal aod secular politics of national leaders 
like Gandhjl The orgy of commuoal riots and politics swept 
him off from the sphere of secular militant nationalism He joined 
ihe Hindu Mahasabha and became a collaboraiof of P( MaUviya In 
organltiQg the seeiartaa movemeots of SAaMl and Sangathan Being 
a man of moods, he was tubjeci to fill of iDteose depression. Soon 
he also began to find fault wiib Maltviya. His letter written to O D 
Birla from Lahore on 27 October, 1927, was full of aiiicism of 
Malaviya [regret having ever joined bim in forming this Party*' 
[The relevant extract of tbe letter ouoted by C D Birla in hit memo* 
in h iSi Shadow of the Mahatma [Oiient Lonpoans Ltd., 1953)p.29 ] 
Tbe other paragraphs of tbe same letter clearly indicated that Lalaji 
was very much an upset person bjr now Hts communal scepticism 
plunged him into the very swamp of despoodeocy In another letter 
written to Birla from Poona on tZ July, 192g be poured out what be 
regarded a* Lava of pessimism*' This letter was one of the most 
heart louchuig docureeots A few extracts from tbe same would 
provide a aource to its pessunsstlc eooteoc 

1 have lost faith in everything -in myself in God, to buma 
oity, m Lfe in tbe world Everything seems to be epbem 
eral aod the outcome of human vanity All my life I have 
fought and struggled against this dKinoe I have thundered 
from hundreds of plaiforms that the doctrine which says, 
(bis world IS false unreal and a delusion is false life is 
real life it eamest'-seemi tome to be nothing more than 
the cry of unconscious vanity What (s there in life which is 
real aod which one should take m earnest ? How can I be 
lieve in a God whieb jssaid to be just and benevolent, all 
mighty and omiaismeat, who rules over this absurd world ^ 
Itbld, p 301 


(fbotnoie coned-) 
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him so much that iheioveofthe country did not rcmam with him 
a mere academic sentiment It b^me an active passion and 
motise power m the formative period of his life llis contact 
with matcnahsUcally grown world during his stay in England for 
higher studies filled him with new ideas and a new zest for lift, 
which icfleclcd in his eanlicsl collection of poems, The Garden 
The most important lyric poems in this collection, which created a 
furore in public were ^^yGodm^nht The latter poem 

was the glorification and idealization of the life of a vagabond 
woman encircled as it wus with cruelties, disencbantments and 
shame The former poem showed the strong faith of the 
writer in atheism and represented a cry in revolt against crea* 
tioQ with Its voiceless, insoluble m^tencs Despite persistent 
questioning about the miseries and iDisfonunes of the worldly 
life his God was dumb and dead To all* eager questions his 
only answer was internal silence For such a Cod the poet 
bad fio use By 1904 C R Das rcsolced against atheism and 


(proious roomote cootd } 

Comradeship, atfectioa of Dear aod dear crea, had desened bin 
he felt. Neilber be aay looger bothered about them nor they about 
hoa. Lalaji coauaued lo eaprejs bts confused dmllusicDnient 

I know the habrt of too moeb aoalyjis, or inneg tiiisg* joio 
pieces, u bad. It does sot kad to pleanniaess Yet 1 oftni 
find myself la a hyper>cnbcal mood No one eotres no to 
my ideals. I admire Gasdhi^, I admire Afalanya;i but f 
oftea myself xadul£C 18 biitcrcnticiSiD of them. Pnbhc I fe, 
pablieactiniies. pubUcesfa^menu ue no loDser aliurira, 
Ibey do not auract me. they do not please me Oh ' Wbar 
am 1 to do 7 1 am rmseiable I am kocly, J am unhappy# 
yet I hug my muerableoesf, my ionelmesa and my uahappT' 
□eu lIbU, p.30] 

*niis does not, however, mean that pessimism and dejection became 
a perpetual phase of his bfe;. Very soon he agaia become posi* 
uve towards wotldly Ufe by actively leadms the anti'SiiDOD 
d^nqnstrauoa at Lahore aod braved the lathi blovrs of the police. 
Before meeuog a martyr’s death as a result of these bio»s the 
'Punjab Lion’ again roared "Every latht blow on my chest wiU 
prove to be a eailiathe eoSaof bru»h Empire ” 
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moved towards Vauhnavism, when he published his frcsb 
collection of poems J/je CnrAwii/ Nevertheless, bis Valshnaiism 
was not of an orthodox and escapist type “In our oppressed 
and down trodden fellow bretheren let us recognise the image of 
Sarayana before that sacred and awful image, let us abandon 
all false pride”, said he m a peculiarly mystical language used 
by him m his presidential address delivered at the Bengal 
Provincial Conference held at Cilcutta in April 1917 ** 

In his younger days Sankarachaiya's creed of Afaya had 
greatly inHaenced Subbasb Chandra Bose; He believed that 
the doctrine of A fay a expressed comprehensively the quintess* 
ence of knowledge In the mean time by chance he got hold 
of the works of Swami Vnekanaoda The reading of this 
collection changed his outlook The ideal set by Swami Vive 
kananda appeared to be mo>t practical advice to him The 
essence of his tcachings-’in your salvation you do not forgel 
theserviccof humanity and your own country— inspired him 
most 'i was thrilled \ writes Subhash m bis memoirs, "to the 
marrow of my bones ’ '* With the adoption of this outlook the 
monasticism of (he middle ages and the utilitarianism ol 
(he present as propounded by Denibam appeared to him 
selflvh and imperfect He ceased to be an absolutist and 
turned out to be much more of a pragmatist To him the 
reality of life appeared to be incompatible with the doctrine of 
t/djo What was the value ofyogo, he thought, if so much 
misery was to perpetuate in society Instead sister Nivedita’s 
famous comment on Swaroi Vivekanadna* "The queen of his 
adoration was his moihcrfand’% became his ideal Further 
experience opened a new world before him and revealed the 
condition of real India of villages beset with poverty, ill health 
and illiteracy It made him a rebel against the prevailing 
monotonous life No longer he remained a goody goody boy 


12 OeihlnuiMa C*it a /ta/tfoa, a eOUcatoa of (iis S{Kec>es (Calcutu, 
t9>6) p «2. 

t3 Subhadi Chaodca Bote, An Mbnt Pilgrim (Calcuiu tV4S) p 42 
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afnud of annoying his parents The dedication to the national 
cause appeared to him more noble, mspinng and lolly** 

Thereafter the v>ay in v^hich Subhash succeeded m mould* 
mg ius environment in the direction of his ideal, needs no 
description He chose a life of service and hardship~a life 
engaged m the task of national reconstruction The emphasis 
on nationalism was inevitable Iti spite of his radical leanings 
he could not get rid of metaphysics and did not develop an 
outlook based on the scientihc process of historical materialism 
In his younger days he founded the ncO'Vivekananda group 
mth the object of establishing a synthesis between religion and 
nationalism in practical life One of the mam activities of the 
group was to collect new ideas on philosophy, history and 
nationaUsm and to pass them over to (he other colleagues m 
the group These jouthful activities rejected the spirit of his 
wntiogs contributed years later to organize the youth m India 
He had described their abundant enthusiasm thus 

There is no power on earth that can stop the onward 
rush of life m us Let doubt and despair block our way 
like a mountain, let iheantagonism of entire mankind try 
to resist us, still our joyful march shall continue all the 
same We may commit blunders, we may go astray, we 
may stumble down but we never Smeh.** 

The youth of Subhash* concqjtion bad discovered the new 
creed of nationalism Ibr reshaping the life of their people* 
With their youthful vigour they gave a touch of freshness to 
what was outmoded and worn our They infused life mtothe 
lifeless 

Along with his engagement in active politics Subhasb also 
pfzrdaccd psinciic urtirngs He esaptssued ehst n-bea <3 


14 Ibid,p 128 FoedeUikd study see lus leitento hispurauaua 
brothen, pp I2S>35 

15 SubbubCbssdraBose, Orramso/fl ybvfAtCalcutu, 1947} pp 2*4 
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nation had forfeited ail claim* to exist, whose "vitality had been 
fully spent up, it >\ould obviously and inevitably face itsdis* 
appearance or willy nilty drag on a useless existence, “no better 
than that ofa worm", so that there would rarely be any trace 
of Its existence outside the pages of history >* The author 
had, however, full faith in the survival of the Indian nation 
He witnessed in its vital power the optimistic note of resurrec- 
tion despite Its downfall many times m the past He justified 
Its perpetual existence in the creative power of its civilization 

To renew the same creative power of the nation Subbash 
Bose called upon his countrymen to inculcate self-confidence, 
emotional fervour and a dynamic imagination With the 
imbibing of these <iualilic$ the Indians had been able to 
nurture great ideals in tbe midst of many failures, frustrations 
and numerous other unbelievable difficulties and odds And 
he had optimistic faith that the countrymen of bis days could 
also suffer without any grudge in the pursuit of their ideals 
No amount of repression by external or internal enemies could 
crush their Indian spirit because a nation inspired by a spirit 
of idealism will happily face all pains and tortures for its attain- 
ment He advised them to imbibe the spirit of Cita that it 
was better to die for one’s own convictions What was foreign 
to one’s nature was always a source of pen) To those who 
believed that suffering was an unmixed evil, nothing but a 
torturing experience, he exhorted them to consider it a source 
of infinite happiness To those who had suffered without 
grumbling he told that tbeir suffering at once became something 
noble and inspiring, and instead of demoralizing it made 
them even stronger and nobler Joy was created out of one’s 
devotion to the ideal of oatiooal reconslructioa The real 
importance of tbe worldly existence was revealed in such circum 
stances To strengthen bis argument be quoted the follow- 
ingpassage from a Russian novel with a view to address his 
own countrymen 


16 IM pp 1 1 IS 
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There is much suQenng in store for the people, much 
of tboT blood >wJJ yet Sow, squeezed out by the hand of 
greed, but for all that, all my suffering, all my blood is a 
small pnee for that which IS already stirring in my breast, 
m my mmd, m the marrow of my bones I am already 
rich as a star is rich in the golden rays ** 

Continuing his inspiring messages to those who were not 
hopeful of success he wrote from Jail on 6 February 1926 that 
if their life came suddenly to an abrupt end and they might 
not probably leave behind them any permanent mark on soci- 
ety, they should not uorry Even if they failed to attain m 
life and put into practice their ideals, still let them feel that 
they had not lived m vain They died for something.^* 

These teachings tafiueoeed the life of many m India Spell- 
bound by patriotic appeals a large number of them participated 
10 the struggle for'oational independence and rotted in jail tMih- 
out trial Numerous men and women suffered the pangs of 
Separation from theic relations, imprisoned far away in jaiU and 


J7. Jb!J,p 20 la bii ' Appeal to Ibe Ciluem'* umed from tbe btaod' 
dlay Jail oa 24 September 1927, Subbasta again wrote 

For loos, looa moolbsl ameut olT from tbe sacred soil of 07 
motberlaod, but I have tbu sstisTactloo that jn; iDcarceraitoa bat 
not been ioVain. All my safferiop have blossomed into a rose of 
the deepest hoe lodia. Ibe land of dreams tbe land of hallo'*ed 
msmones, appears from a dutance, more fstcioatiog ibaa ever u> 
all l»r beauty and ipleodour My exile has served as a veritable 
loicbstmie which has made roe worthier day by day for t&al 
ideal of supreme sacrifice 1 feel hallosied by tbe realizauoa of 
that eternal truth which we breathe is our riveis and fields, aod 
that vital spirit of the land which has found expression u> the 
creative worts ofnamerout poets and artists aod tsea of geaiss 
frost Bankim to Deshbandha. 1 bow ooderstaod what a rare fortsoo 
and sigoai hoaoor it is to dare and suffer for a motherlaod like 
mioe. [Ibid, pp 135'367. 


IS Ibid p 136- 
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subjected to daily humiliations at the hands of jail authorities. 
But they sutTered alt this because they wanted to see their nation 
to rise on modern scieobfic lines after its liberation from the 
alien domination There could be no greater fulfilment of 
their life's mission than by sariiicing themselves for “Mother 
India.” They did not take up politics as a mere temporary 
vocation. They prepared themselves for all sort of trials and 
tribulations that were inevitably the lot of a political worker 
m a nation controlled by an alien power In their view the exist* 
mg social, cultural and moral values^ had no meaning unless all 
of them ucre harnessed and uiiliisd Ibr the national indepen* 
dence 

Among the 'Muslim natioaalists the leaders like the Ali 
Brothers, Maulana Abu] Kalam Aaad, Dr. M A Assart, 
Halcun Ajma] Khan and others were very much inspired by the 
Asror (secrets of the seif) untten by Iqbal The book 
was the Gita of the Muslims. Seeking their clue from this one 
of the most significant writings they tried their best to revitalize 
the life of their countrymen, particularly the co>religiontsts 
Marxism 

It is also to be remembered that for the first time the 
Marxist ideas began to permeate the indigenous society. The 
adherents of Marxism put forward an analysis of the Indian 
society based upon (he scientific process of historical materia- 
lism which IS the theory of social development as tormuhted by 
Kail Marx According to this theoiy, social phenomena, like 
all natural phenomena, are also governed by a law And this 
law is that m t ic social production of their means of life, human 
beings enter into definite and necessary relations which arc 
independent of their will The totality of these production 
relationaconstitutes (he economic structure of society, the real 
basis upon which a legal and politica/ superstructure arises, and* 
to which definite forms of social consciousness correspond. 
The mode of production of the material means of life determi- 
nes. m general, the social, political and intellectual processes of 
life ’It 1$ not the consaousness of human bungs Wh ch deter- 
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mines their existence It i& their social existence t^hich deter* 
mines their consciousness 

Inspired by these Marxist formulations of poltical and 
soaal deselopment of human society the early tbeorcuciaos and 
poineers of Marxism in India took cudgels agamt all those 
obscurantist, metaph>:kicai and feudal conceptions which made 
possible the sustenance of exploitation. M N Roy s wntings 
like India in Transition were the early attempts in this direction 
In 1926 there was also published the booklet the Hundred Per 
Cent Indian Its author, G G Shah, fought %-gorousIy against 
all those who idealiaed the pre modem Indian Society He 
remarked 


As good socialists, we do recognise— in fact we pro- 
claim and denounce most eloquently and m scathmg terms 
that leisure achieved as a result of the deselopmeot of the 
producuve forces of humanity has hitherto been the mono* 
poly of a class, of the class which owns tbeproductjse forces. 
We also know that this culture, evohed by the master class 
had a distinct class bias and bad been used by them to justify 
and perpetuate their rule .We should rather, siniic for 
realizing such a social order that the productive forces do not 
remain the monopoly of a section of the community and are 
exploited to their maximum possibilities on the basis of a 
saentiSc economic plan of production and co-operative 
labour *• 

Further progress lo the direction of popularising the mate- 
rialistic concept on of culture and civilization was made through 
the wnlings of eminent scbolarslike Rahul SanknO-ayan. Saklat* 
wala R P Dutt and S A Dange Some of the most readable 
writings b) these emirent figures were Drandatcmak Bhoutikrad, 
India Today anJTomorrotf India. From Primitne Communism to 
Slater} 

19 C. G Sfiih. K{arxim^anJkitm~5taliiusM (Boafcy Papular Pralia- 
»Ji*n^t96,j p.2r 
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Extracts from the statement of Defence Counsel Dr Mam Lai, 
in Cav,npoTe Bolsheiik Conspiracy case on 9 May 1924 

[Tbe final stage of axguments in (he Bolshsvik’ Conspiracy” 
ca»c wa( reached on 9 May 1924 Dr Manilal, concluding 
hu pica on behalf of Shaukal Osmaot and Nfuzaffar Ahmad, 
referred to the contents ofihe Bolshevik literature alleged to 
have been received by his clients, and urged there was no hana 
10 bolding communistic views. He ako contended ] 

Impenalism did not mean sovereignty of His Majesty 
over India It was simply a political aspect of capitalism If, 
therefore, M hT Roy had in one of his journals cried donn 
impcrialsm, there was nothing objectionable nor was 
there any remote hint of depriving His Majesty of sovereignty 
of India Communism ivas nothing but an attempt to bridge 
the wide gulf that existed between capitalists and labourers m 
the matter of wealth and power Nobody should take any 
objection to this laudable aim of the Communists, nor to their 
attempts to bring about solidarity among themselves Inter 
national solidarity of the proletanat was not to be afraid of 
any more than a motor car or steam engine Why? In fact, the 
object of the various international labour conferences at Geneva 
was nothing else than so&danty of labouring classes Some 
people might have wanted complete separation of India from 
imperialistic Britain, (hey had no quarrel with the King Empe- 
ror over his sovereignty of India 
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[Dr Maniial asked ] Where is the m(.iUioa in any of the 
correspondence produced m court of depriving His Majesty of 
the sovereignty of India It is not His Majesty who is opening 
shops in India, running nulls in Cawnpore or Bombay, or com* 
ing to administer the Civil Service Even if all the British 
traders m India and all civil and military officers became com 
munists, His Majesty will still continue to be the sovereign 
Hjs Majesty has survived all rhe revolutions in England since 
the time of William the Conqueror, notwithstanding the gradual 
acquisition of poMer, first by barons, then by the Commons 
and now as a first step by the people Surely, the Communist 
Party m Great Britain does not mean to deprive Hts Majesty 
of his sovereignty, but the Indian bureaucracy and those who 
exploit labour are pleased to see use of Section 121 (A) against 
those ubo appear to them to upset their scheme of monc) 
getting (f (he accused in court are conspirators and must be 
punished, then the East India Company which conspired to 
deprive the Indian princes of ihcir^untry, ought to have been 
prosecuted Surely, the East India Company did not come to 
India out of spiritual or religious motives But there is a 
great deal of prejudice against Communism here m India 
Why, the very house where I am sia>ing at Cawnporewas 
described by some as rendezvous of Communists 

The Judge (to counsel) “You arc going too far Come to 
, the point ’ 

[Continuing his arguiaent the Counsel said ] *lf an 
attempt to spread Communism vsas to be treated as an offence of 
conspiracy to overthrow British Rule, then the spread of 
Hinduism or Mahomedanism was also an attempt to deprive 
the King Emperor of his sovereignty ’ 

[Timesof (Bombay) 9 May 1924, p 1, A Bolshevik 
Conspiran Triij (Borobav Times of Intita Piiblica ions), 
PP 90-2 7 \ 
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Extracts front the Joint slatment delivered by S Dhasal Singh 
and Satukes/nvar Dull on SJuae J929 in the court of sessions 
Judge 


Our active opposition is towards that institution (Asse- 
mbly) which has not only been proiing itsel/ worthless since its 
birth but also destructive due to its cruel power The more 
we think on this problem the more it rortifics our belief that 
this institution is exhibiting before the world that fndia is very 
backward and helpless Thus this institution symbolizes tyr- 
anny, irresponsibility and autocracy 

The representatives of the people have reiterated (he 
national demands before this House several limes but they sim- 
ply ended m smoke Whaieversuitabic resolutions were passed 
m the House they were trampled under the feet, and humilia 
led in this very Parliament The measures that were adopted 
in the House against repressive laws of the government and the 
resolutions concerning settlement of disputes through media 
tion were disregarded, and irrespective of vehement resistance 
by the elected rcprescnialivcs towards the governxneataJ pro 
posals and measures the ialler were enacted into laws 

In short, in spue of our numerous efforts we could not 
detect a legitimate reason for (be existence of such an institu 
tion When in the joint session of two legislatures Lord 
Irwin referred to bomb explosion and said It is an attack 
not on an individual but the constitution Itself’, we immedia- 
tely believed that the object of the incident bad been properly 
appraised 

This institution which has been built up with great pomp 
and show at the cost of the sweated labour of millions of 
Indians — is totally hollow and preposterous 

We continued thinking on all these issues In the end 
the lutroduction of the Trade Disputes Bill empowermg (be 
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wholesale arrest of trade union leaders forced us to enter into 
the Assembly Hall so that we could listen to the discussion 
on that BilL After having heard that our belief was conhrmed 
that we should not expect anything from the government sym* 
bolizing the repressive policy of exploiters and the power to 
enslave the workers Moreover, the way the representatives of 
the whole nation were put to insult and millions of starving 
and struggling people were depnved of their fundamental right 
of economic prosperity, we took it for barbarous and cruel 
treatment 

Those who have thought like us they cannot sit silently 
Their soul is pinning for such suflerers who silenty built up 
the cconaTiie structure of (his exploiting class with their blood 
The government is the greatest parasite among all these 
parasites, which can thus crush the voice of our aggneved soul 

Jn this connection, we kept m view the words of CR 
Das, the former Law Member of the Governor General s 
Executive Council, which he expressed to his son in (hat famous 
letter Therein be said . “England needs the explosion of a 
bomb to wake her up from the dreamful sleep.*’ Therefore, we 
exploded a bomb in the Parliament on behalf of those who bad 
no other alternative to express tbeir heartfelt grief In doing 
so our mam purpose was to make (be dumb hear our voice and 
those who are overlooking the reality may be warned in time 

Others also felt, as we did, that a homble storm is m the 
offing m the great ocean of the emotions of the Indian people 
We have unfurled the flag of the coming danger for those who 
are marching ahead without bothering about dangers m the 
future We have sounded the end of that age of utopian non- 
violence whose fuUlliy has been fully understood by the newly 
surging generation 

We surrendered ourselves purposely So that we may 
face the consequences of our deed And the impenalisl cxploi* 
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non and culture \\odh if we have not enough sclf*rejpcct left 
in us to prevent us from bowing survilance to the commands 
of foreigners and paying homage to their King and flag Do 
people stiU expect us (o forget and forgive. We shall have our 
revenge— a people’s righteous revenge— on the tyrant. Let co- 
vvards fall bacL and cling for compromue and peace. We asL 
not for mercy and vve give no quarter Ours is a war to the 
end, to victory or death Long Live Revolution. 

Kartar Singh 
President 


(From the text cited by Vishwanatfa Vaishampajan, A/Jiar 
Shahid Chander Shekhar Azad, Vols II & III (Mirzaporc, 
Krantiltari Prakashaa Mata. 1967), p 32S ] 


D 


An ojfflciaf letter referring to the reactionary and and antf 
nationalist Proclamations by State princes on the subject 
of so<aUed seditious agitation 

[In sharp contradiction to the letters and statements inser- 
ted m the earlier appendices is this official letter giving the gist 
of the loyalty declarations to British Imperial Rule made by 
a large number of former State pnoccs Actually this docu- 
ment IS related to the period covered by the first volume. But by 
time the author got bold of it, the first volume had already 
been printed However, the loduston of the document m 
second volume does not make a subaianiia! difference as the 
approach of most of the princes, bouourable excetptions apartt 
continued tobe aau nationalist and reactionaiy also in 
period covereii'by Ibis volume.^ 
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No. Mof 19,0. 

Co\-enini«it ot lasia 
I^ttisa OcpAmaent^aternal 
To 

The Righx Hon'ble Ymouhx Morley of Blackbam, 0 M. 

]|ift M^uno's Scc/ttiry of State for InJiA. 

I on 'Wilhuo, 
ShhJaniufy 1910. 

My Lord, 

We have the honoor to fonratd, for ibe mfotmation of 
liis Majaty't Ga\ernmc&t, the acton)pio>inj copies of the 
proclamatioitt ntueJ bf the Durbars mentioned <n Ibe tnarsiti 
on the sub]ect of the seditious agiution. 

(A) Ccfitral ImJu 

Drkst (Senior aod )uoior linncbes), Gwahor, Jaora> 
Namngarb, OrcUw, Rjj^arb. Sailana. 

RAJPUTANA 

Dhanrpur. Durrdi, Oholpur, Oungarpur, laipur.ihalaMar, 
Jodhpur (Marwar). Karauli, Kou. Shahpura, Sirobt, Udaipur 
(Mc»ar). 

KASHMIR. MYSORE, NEPAL, PATIAlA AND 
RAMPUR 

2. Your Lordship will obsene that ^hile some of these 
proclamations tnercly gite ciprcsston to a general warning 
ogamst partictpation in the seditious mosctncnl, others such 
ns thdse* issued by the Durbars of Gwalior, Jaipur, Dhanitpur 
and Kola, conui&specilic legislation directed against the bol- 
ding of seditious meetings, the printing and publishing of 
seditious literature and simtiar offences The Qsvanor Durbar 
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have m addiUoti made punishable the possession wiUiin iho 
himts of the State of the following newspapers — 

The Kesan, Kal, Hindi Ptetekf Rashlranuil, Bhala^ Anirita 
Bazar Pairika, Bengalee, Bande Malaram, Punjabi, Swarajya, 
MaitraUa and Desk sen ak The Jaipur Durbar have in like 
manner prohibited the possession la Jaipur of newspapers and 
other literature of this class by the issue ofa gazette notiSca' 
tioo of which a copy IS enclosed (Enclosure No 15) While 
the Govemroents of His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad# 
the Marwar (Jodhpur) and Bikaner Durbars have consulted 
our local officers with a view to the adoption of similar 
measures The Mysore Durbar has passed a special regulation 
for the control of newspapers and other printed mailer With 
the enclosed ♦♦♦Enclosure No 25 a copy of this enaament will 
be found A copy of the debate ontbesub^tin tbe Mysore 
LegislaUve Assembly is also enclosed/ 

J Acts based upon our Exi^osive Substances Act, 19DS 
(VI of 1903) have m addition been promulgated by the 
Durbar metioned la the margin ‘ Central India ** 

Bhaisunda Jagir, Bhopal, Ohar, Dewas (Junior Branch)/ 
Gwalior, Indor, Jaora, Jaso Jagjr, Nagod, Ratlama, Sitamau, 
Sobawal 


RAJPUTANA. 

Bikaner, Dbolur, Jodhpur (Marwar), Tonk. 
PUNJAB 
JIND 

(Cncfousre No 4) 

A Copy of the Act 


Passed by the Gtwlibr Durbar, to which the rest bear a 
general rcsemkilaQcc, is)^fosed lor Your Lordship’s infonna- 
tioa The Raja of Baram^dha and the Jagirdars of Pahara 
and Paldeo in Central India Mve announced tbeit intentioa of 
latroduciog similar caactroeniA 
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4 liis ilishocsi the Raja of Jind hu also applied the 
Newapjpers (Inciteneot to OlTences) Act, 1903 (VII of 
1903), to his Slate, and His Ifighaess the Nawab of Tonk has 
passed a similar Regulation for his temlory An Act (Cop; 
enclosed) (Endoure No 18) proTiJiag against the spread of 
seditions and for the preservation of public tranquillity m 
the Sute has been passed by the hfarvar (Jodhpur) Durbar, 
and legislative measures «ith a similar object have been 
initiated by His Ilighncss the Maharaja of Kishangarh, s^bo 
has directed his Council to include m the schedule of penal 
offences in the State all acts and omissions srbich have been 
made penal in British India under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1903 (VII of 1903). the newspapers (Incitefnents to 
OlTences) Act, 1903 (VII of 1903) and the pfevenuon of Sedi» 
tious Meetings Act, 1907 (Vt of 1907). 

In October last, we received mfurmatjon that the Paliala 
Ourbar had caused some 53 persoas including certain ofllci> 
dlsof (he State to be arrested on charges of seditions A 
further communication will be made when details relating to 
the ease and the results of the trial are available. 

WE HAVE THE HOSOl/R TO BC, 
MY LORD, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servants, 
Signed Minto, O M Creagh 
J O Miller, W L Harvery 
C Fleetwood Wilson, S P Stnha, 

H K Risicy 


N 204-IA 

A copy of (he foregoing despatch, wiih enclosures is 
forwarded to the Home Oepattment for information 

By order, etc. 

C B llowcil 

Asitt Secy, to the CovU of India. 
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Foreign Department, 

Fort WiUiam, the 27ih January 1910 


List of Enclosures m Despatch No 17 (Inlernal), Dated 
the 27tfi January 1910, from the governmeot of India la the 
Foreign Departtoent to Hi* Majesty** Secretary of Slate for 
India — 


S No Description of papers 

1 Text of a speech delivered by His Highness the Raja of 
Dewas (Senior Branch) on the subject of sedition 

2 Text of the speech delivered by His Highoe** the Raja 
of Dewas (Junior Branch) on the subject of sedition 

3 Proclamaiion issued Hi* Highness the Mabaraja 
of Cnnlior and Act passed bv the Durbar relating to 
sedition 

4 Act passed by the Gwalior Durbar relating to explosive 
substaxKcs 

5 Proclamation by the Jaora Durbar against sedition 

6 Text of a speech delivered by His Highness the Raja of 
Narsiogaih on the subject of sedition 

7 Nfessage to his people from hi* Highness tbe ^faharaJa of 
Orchba against sedition 

S Proclamation by the Rajgarh Durbar against sedition 

9 ProchmaCiaa by (be Soilana Durbar against sedition 

10 Proclamiion by tbe Bbaratpur Durbar containing 
provisions directed against the holding of seditious 
meetings, tbe printing or pubbshmg of seditious matter, 
and tbe manufacture import, and export of explostie 
substances 

11 Proclamation by the Bundi Durbar directed against 
sedition and on the subject of explosives 
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II Act by ibe Dhotpur Dutbiir for the proentionof 
sedition. 

13 Procbmiiion usued the Dungjipur Duibar prohibiting 
seditfoui practices sad tbc possession and manufjeture 
of explosive substances for ualassful purpo»o 

14 Proclanution by the Jaipur Durbar coctaiflisg provisions 
dirci.ied against the bolding of seditious meetings, the 
ptiniing or publishing of sediiioui matter and the 
manufacture, import, and exporter explosive substances. 

Id. NoliScation published b> the Jaipur Durbar prohibiting 
the circulation of certaio objectionable ncM-spapcrs m 
Jaipur {ertiiary 

16. Prociaoution by the Jhalawar Durbar containing provt* 
siont directed against the bolding of seditious meetings, 
the printing or publishing of seditious matter, and ibe 
manufactute, irapatt and export of explosive substances. 

17 Pruclamaiion agamst udition from Ilis Highness the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur (Marwar) to his subjects 

IB Act passed by the Jodhpur (hlaruar) Duibar against 
sedition 

19 i*rocl3niation by the Karauli Ourbav containing provisions 
directed against the holding of seditious meeting, the 
priaiing or publishing of seJitioos matter and (he manufac' 
turc, import, and export of explosive substances. 

70 Proclamation by the Kota Duibar containing provisions 
directed agamst the holding of seditious meetings, the 
pnnting or publishing of seditious mailer, and the nranu' 
facturc, impoit. and export of explosive substances 

2i Proclamation by the Rsja Dhiraj of Bhahpnira against 
scditioQ and the posiessi^a of explosive substances 

22. Proclamation by the Sirobi Durbar against sediluxo 
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23 Proclamation issued by the Udaipur (Mcwar) Durbar pro- 
hibiting seditious practices and the possession and rnanfac- 
(ure of explosive substances for unlawful purposes. 

24 Proclamation by the Kashmir Durbar against sedition. 

25 Special Regulation passed by the Mysore Durbar for the 
control of nev^spapers. 

26 Proclamation by the Nepal Durbar cxclu>ing the ingress 
Into the State of persons holding political views subversive 
of good gONcmmcnt 

27 Speech delivered by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
against sedition 

28 Proclamation by the Rampur Durbar against sedition. 

J B. Wood, 

Deputy Secrcury to the government of India. 

(Home Dept Pol B.. Feb 1910, No 15, pp. 3.5 ] 

E 

Extratli from the remmucenees of Prince of IVafes 

about his \isit to India m 1921 

Yet, for all that, Gandhi’s ominous shadow fell often 
across my path* and especially lo the naitve sections of the swar- 
ming cities the struggle for the loyalties of the masses seemed to 
me to be a building match between ibe Government of India on 
the one hand and Gaodhi on the other The Indians love 
a “tamasha”. Whatever their feelings on the injusuccs of 
Bniisb rule, they found it hard to resist the great public shows 
being organized m my honour. In an eifort to overcome 
simple curiosity and scatter the crowds that otherwise would be 
haded as proof of the loyalty of the Indian masses to the 
British Raj, Mahatma Gandhi and fais followers went to rather 
unusual lengths of intimidation and bribery Storekeepers 
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along tije routes of in> pracesstoa were ordered to close tbeir 
shops, studcflls to boycoti tbeir classrooms, and iberest to 
remain out of sight in their homes The Party men spread 
the rumour that the police had been ordered to shoot any 
native who approached the route of my procession It was 
even said that the Government would poison the food at the 
‘ feedfog of (he poor** The dispensing of this bounty was 
customary on the occasion of a visit by the Viceroy or by 
some other exalted person. Whenever it was proclaimed in 
my honour, Gandhi’s tieutenants would circulate a warning 
among the natives that the free food bad been poisoned, adding 
a diabolical story in explanation This stated m essence that, 
having been appalled and shocks by the evideoces of wide- 
spread poverty, I had commanded the Government of India 
to remedy the conditions without delay and that the authorities 
embarrassed by my Royal commaod, had decided to eliminate 
hunger at a stroke with a mass poisoning of the poor 

at Allahabad, an mdusiual centre, and at ihe sacred city 
of Denares, a centre of Hindu learning, on the Ganges was 
(he hartal visibly e/Tectise Allahabad was then the political 
stronghold of Gaodhi s chief leiutenanl Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
later to be Premier of India, and the Onlish authorities, hoping 
to disorganize the boycott, bad on the eve of my visit clapped 
Pandit Nehru and hts principal associates m jail But as 
matters turned out, an opposite effect was produced 

When on Ihe appointed day, I emerged from the train, in 
full dress uniform and started from the railway station m a 
Statecarnage it was to be met in the native city by shuttered 
windows and ominous silence along the troop lined, deserted 
streets It was a spooky expenenoe I attempted to main- 
tain a rigid and majestic pose in the carnage in order to show 
that { had risen above the insult Pandit Nehru had no 
Joi-bJ f«wd a over the Goyeriiroent 

But, while I was still not so naive as to suppose that the 
India won by Clive had been saved through my exertions 
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on ibc polo field of Allahabad, I was- thereafter mchned t& 
take with a gram of salt the newspaper accounts of hostile 
demonstrations against the Bntish Raji But in spite of the 
pleasure of the polo I was puzzled and worried, as the following 
exchange of letters with my father indicates; 

Nepal, The Prince of Wales's Camp 
16th December, 1921 


Dearest Papa, 

Weir I must at once tell you that I am tcry depressed 
about my work to India as I don’t feel that I am doing 
a scrap of good, m fact lean say that I know I am not 
The main reason for this is naturally the bojeotiing of my 
tisits to the various cities m Bntish India by the non-co*opcra- 
tors but another reason is the police No one realises better 
than I do that precautions have to be taken on a tour of this 
sort „ But I do assure yon that they (the police) are merdoing 
these precautions and that they hare the wind up unnccessanly. 
I'm the first to recognise what a splendid force the I P are 
& have talked to & congratulated many of the British olDcers & 
native constaWes But the fact remains that by taking too 
great care of me they aren’t helping me I am hardly 
ever allowed even to drive through the bazar & native quar- 
ters of the atics & the crowds, if there are any lining the 
routes through the European quarters, arc herded together into 
pens like sheep & guarded by constables who face “outboard 
(with their backs to me) so as to watch them Such severe 
police tactics can scarcely be conducive to encouraging even 
loyal natives to come & see & welcome the P of W Can 
they 7 

Ever your most devoted son 
DAVID 
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Dearst OaMd, 


Votk Cottage, Sandringham^ Norfolk 
Jan 25ib, 1922 


1 greatly regret iliatJt(iheiituation la India) 
should have changed so rapidly for the svorse since ue >vere 
there only 10 years ago The war & the situation m 
Turkey & Morttagu's reforms have no douht produced the 
unrest which now eiisu 


I quite understand that you are depressed & discou 
raged by what you hate seea, the way that the natives have 
boycotted you, m diiTerent places where they have been 
jntunidated by Gandhi Out I assure you m spite of it 
all, you have done <& are doing good work for the Empire 
& your Visit IS really giving great pleasure to the natives 
although they are not allowed to show n Anyhow the 
Anglo Indians have givea you a splendid reception every* 
where & so have the Native States The Princes are all 
loyal St if there was real trouble they w-ould at once come 
to the assistance of the Govt with all thcir troops, which 
is quite a dtlTcrent situiiion to what it was before the 
Munity in 1837 
Ever my dear boy. 


Yr most devoted Papa 
G R I 

Yet, whenever 1 entered the icrntories of the native States 
Mahatma Gandhi s menacing uSuence disappeared 


Curiously, the thing about India that I remember 
most today— was the smell, compounded of the myriad odoursof 
heavily perfumed flowering trees and shrubs, of the sunbaked 
earth, ofOrientalspiccs. and of burning dung, of the pungent 
aroma of ghee in millions of cooking pots, of domestic animals 
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and humaniny m the mass Thts smell was more fragrant 
than ofTcusive and pervaded everything 

[A King's Story The Memoirs ofIIR}l,iheDii)ccoS 
WmdsorKG. (Undon. CaseJI & Co. Ltd , 1951). PP 169-74;. 

F 

Text of the Letter written by if bl Roy, (Idled January 
1923 and addressed fa Shrl C R Das, Calcutta 

[lleplying to the summons issued by the Cawnpore 
Courts to produce the original of the letter, a copy of 
which was put m last week, Mr C.R. Das wrote on the 
summons that he had not got the letter m question, nor 
had he any recollection of ever having received any such 
letter If it was delivered to him it must have been destro- 
yed by his secretary or clerk under general instructions 
given by him 

The letter to Mr Das, a photographed copy of which 
was produced »n Court, was headed, * Not the masses for 
revolution, but revolution for the masses and was signed, 
MN Roy The letter was as follows] 

It IS needless to point out to you that Gaya marked.the 
close of the period of our movement The tendencies which 
constituted the innate weakness of the non-Go-opcraiion cam 
paign have proved supreme in the Congress The consequences 
are easily to be anticipated Non co operation as a political 
force IS dead Of course, I mean the Gandhi brand of politics 
and It has converted the traditional organ of national struggle 
(the Congress! into a prayer hail or a conclave of ihcolo 
gians 


[After pointing out the impotency of the Moderates after 

1907 the letter went on to say that] there were but two ways 
ahead— reversion to the constitutional democracy of the Liberals 
or the adoption of the more revolutionary methods It was 
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ncccuaiy to nuike a rctrospectne study. Oae Icssoa that 
must have been learnt by all forward looking people was the 
conilict of class interests rxeskemag and strengthening their 
movementsimultaneously, or, m other words, it had become 
evident that India was not free from those inexorable taws of 
history which gave rnc to gtent resolutions in various epochs 
The Congress had nerer been a compact political organ, and it 
became less so in the last year, but the tim: had come when 
ihor light could not be carried oa Without the cohesive politi* 
cal parties carrying the standardof the sarious social classes 
objectively antagonistic to the imperialistic exploitation With* 
out a party with a revolutionary outlook, the tactics of breaking 
(hs Councils could hardly be carried on successfully 


OCR ALLy-REVOLUTJON 

Disso..iafed from the question of Council entry, your 
programme will rally all the available revolutionary elements 
within and without the Congress, thus marking a beginning of 
the revolutionary mass party There are three distinct social 
elements operating m the National movement as represented by 
the Congress, namely the upper middle classes including intell 
ectuals, the lower middle class small traders, petty jmelJeclual 
workers, etc and (he masses of the Indian movement which 
needs an international afliliation and support Out it is a 
mistake to look upon any foreign (bourgeois) Government for 
this support, because the struggle for freedom of any subject 
people signitics a challenge against the right of imperialism 
which IS the basis of all great powers Our ally therefore, is 
the revolutionary forces operating withm imperialist countries 
The parly of Indian workers and peasants, in aHiance with 
the victorious proletariat of Russia, and the nearly victorious 
proletariat of other couitlnes, will lead our struggle for natio- 
nal freedom to its ultimate victory I suppose you have recei- 
ved a letter to the Gaya Congress from the world Congressof 
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Communist international From this jou vsill liavc seen that, 
m any international aspect, [ have succeeded. 

REAPING TIME 

Non It IS up (o )ou to reap the benefit of this succos. 
The Indian National Congress need not go begging for syrapa» 
thy at the doors of opportunist bourgeois Governments It 
can count upon the unflinching support of the most powerful re- 
volutionary body of the vtorld worVers and peasants The upper 
middle class democrats stand very close to the co-operating 
Liberals and have always lent rather a half hearted adhesion to 
the non-co-operation movement Their quarrel consists m 
that the Reform Act did not make sullicieot provision for the 
class represented by them, hence, ibeir opposition to the re* 
forms The lower middle class, apparently led by bankrupt 
lotellectuals, but in fact dominated by reactionary religious and 
theological ideals, u m an unenviable position They would 
like to sec society bard bark to tho>e pnouiive conditions to 
which they ascribe the gloncs of the golden age. The present 
schism in the Congress ranks is based upon (he conflict between 
(he first (wo elements namely, the upper middle class and revi- 
valists But It IS the third which is going to decide the fate of the 
nation and the future belongs to it To begin an organisation of 
this party — the peoples party —based upon the economic interests 
of the masses and conducted on ibc principles of direct action 
by organised workers and peasants is the task of all those who 
are not satisfied with the decisions taken at Gaya and are 
sincerely aneious to push forward our struggle for national 
freedom 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 

The fundamcniai issue mvoivcd m the transition 
through which the Congrees is passing is not a conflict between 
the upper and lower middle classes None of these two elements 
IS able and Willing to rise up to that height of revolutionary 
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outlook which ahae is capable of dragging tiie Congress out 
of ibe rut Jt has sunk into lain of opinion that the new 
party should leave the conflict between the interests of the 
lower and upper middle eiasscs aside and go straight into the 
root question, namely, is purely bourgeois politics capable 
of developing our struggle ? Therefore the social basts of our 
movement must be radically changed The change should be 
so formulated as to actively mvohe into the movemeat those 
socul forces that are objectively revolutionary, namely, the 
workers and peasants 

CThtTimts of India (Bombay) 31 March 1924 p 13/ 


G 

Bxeerptt from the UiUrj and iiatemenis by JenalmlaJ Nehru 
on Nehru Report 

1 Personally ( have had enough of this All Parties Coofere- 
Dce (at Delhi) After ten days' of it the strain was too great 
for me and I fled to avoid riot and losurreclioa I 1 feel better 
already after a three days' absence but another dose of alt the 
parties may go to my head, lam thus not at all desirous of 
attending the meettings m Delhi But I do not know what 
might happen 

To Caa^bip oa 23 Fehroary 1929 

2 The (All Parties) Conference (at Delhi) was a very trying 
alTair It was a battle of a few eatremists on either side — 
Jionab and bis group on one side and the Hindu Maba 
sabha on the other — the others had httle say in the matter 
except when they got aogiy I was thoroughly fed up with 
both the groups Things an: movmg slowly There 
IS a great deal of talk of war in the near future 

To Sjrd ^lahisud on 17 March 1929 
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3 The agreed draft coMtitution-' seems to be as fat off as 
ever Indeed I thmX it is furtbcr off Escn la our Iitt/e 
committee a sufBwient amount of heat is engendered— and 
it IS not easy to consider communal question dispassio* 
nately I do not know if anything will happen next week 
when a final effort is going to be made to settle differences 
I doubt jt Everybody thinks be IS 100% 10 the right and 
the other party js a narrow minded obstinate pig or bigot 
of the wont kmd This does not produce a helpful 
atmosphere My presence at committee meetings is a 
trial to all coneem^d My occasional mCrusions are 
not welcomed Ido not fit lo with anything lam always 
the square peg and the holes are all round I feel very 
lonei> 

To Candhiji oa 30 Joee 1028 

4 The All Parties CommiUee has not progressed very satis 
factonly The mim iteta> m dispute are the N W 
FP, Smd and reservation of seats for majorities U 
seems to ms that we roust tackle the problem and solve it 
once for all and not have aoavhronisms based on unreal 
communal differences in our Constitution So far there 
has been no agreement 

To S)cd Mahmud on 30 June ISZS 

5 The ( All Parties ) Conference has undoubtedly been a 
tremendous success 1 hope this Conference has given the 
finishing kicks to communalism 

Speech al Lucknow on 4 September 
1928 on results of the All Parties Conference 

6 The Committee has not given much thought so far to the 
question of labour The mam problem before it is 
the communal problem As soon as ihis bugbear is 
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rciooved some aitenlioa cao be paid to other importsat 
subjects 

To S S, Mirajkar (trade uoion leader and 
a Comaiuaiit of Bombay) os 11 June 1928 

7 It should be made clear that the constitution should 
establish a democratic socialistic republic in India . 
Territorial elections should as far as possible give way to 
elections by economic units Representation by economic 
units will not only ensure real and elective legislatures 
representing the life of the country and every interest there* 
m but will also automatically do away with the problem of 
commuoal represcatation 

Statement at All Parties Cooferenee oo S March 1923 

[SeUcieJ Works of Javtalmlal Nehru (Orient Lonfimao, 
1972) pp 3$*6i;. 


H 

Extracts from a speech deUvered by Bhagat Singh at the 
foundation of Hindustan Socialist Repubitcan issociation on 
8 September 1928 

The name of the party, despite the fact that it is clearer 
than the principles of the Hindustan Republican Party and 
the goal of Swaraj by the Congress, has become obsolete By 
adding the word socialist* to it we can tell the Indian masses 
that the goal of the Indian Revolutionary Movement is to esta* 
bhsh socialist state lo India, lo which the Indian people will be 
equal parfaers ra the ladi&a Freedom and the ladtaa Deasoccs 
cy The word ‘soaalist* will be a symbol of the type of rule 
we want to bring about in the country In the modem age 
such a clanhcatioD is absolutely esseatial because step by step 
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ue uaat to make our movement, the movemcnl of the 
masses. This « also our final goaf It it, therefore, absolaldy 
csscnual that (he masses vsboot »c svant that they should 
make sacrifice in this fiefd should know the result or fruit of 
ihcir sacrifice By adding this word ‘socialist’ we are not 
trying to tarnish the name of our beloved leaders who have 
already left for their heavenly abode, but we are following into 
their footsteps which they expected from us. Besides this, 
those who are our helpers are conversant not with our name 
but with our work, and that is the reason they help us The 
change m the name wiU increase their faith in our organiution 
rather than decrease it * 

(Cited by Vishwanath Vaishampa)aQ, Anuzr Shahid Chander 
Shekhar A:aJ. Vols I( <S. f{( (Nftraspore. Krantikan Prakashan 
Mala. 1967] pp 62 63) 


* It IS imetesiins to r<c«ll thst Bbaiat Siagb's proposal SThemently 
opposed by Faniodra Ghosh aod Mtomohu Bsoetji They were in 
ravourofconiieciDgiheoldnsineortlicparty. Theywete ariaid thtt 
by the adoption and ifictusiOQ of the «rord ' (ocialiit” the revolvtiooaty 
party n»y ooi lose sytopatby of ibe people. The upper clau inte}li 
genisia will be afraid of it. And il will be Uagic lou to the movusesU 
But there were olhers like Ohagat Singh wbo held that of »bat use 
would be that tndcpcoJence whnJi did not guaraotee the nght of the 
poor who mi^t be deprived of tbcir frerdom of ulf-deteiminaiioa 
Alrhoogh ill thehrgioouix ChanderSbelhar And wu taken aback by 
the i*ew change lo ibe name of the party, yet he was penuaded to accept 
II m the course of discMaions. The caplanuiou rendered by othets 
made bun understand that is purely repubhcao form of government 
It was also possible that white bureaucracy might be substituted by 
a coloured (black) bureaucracy and the capitalut might cooltoue to 
exploit the common rnao by coBUoiliog the aute power That is why the 
common masses ivbicb would be the majo bulmrk and vanguard of freo' 
domaUuggle, should be takes into toohdence by adding the word “so- 
oalisl'* to tbe name of the party (Ibti, pp 61-65] 
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Aj furnicl enltiled "An A^ptsl ’ from the Manifesto of the 
Hindustan Soeiaitst Republican Association distributed all over 
the eountr} on 26 January I9i0 

VNciiXetbu opportunity to appeal lo our countiymeot 
(otbeyoutb lo l^e workers and peauni&i lo the revolutionary 
iniclligentria to come forward and to join us in catrung aloft 
the banner of freedom Let ut cstablab new order of iocietY 
in which poiiticai and economic exploitation will be an tmpossi* 
biiity In (he name of (hose gallant men and wooten who 
Willingly accepted death so (hat we, their descendants, may 
lead a happier life, whototfedceueletslyand petitbed for the 
(voor defamished and exploited millions of India, t\e call 
Upon every patriot to take up the Ught in all seriousness 
Let nobody toy with the Natioii’s freedom which is her very 
life by making psyclioiogicai experiments with nc>n>vio1ence 
and such other novelties 

IFrom the text cited by Vishwanaih Vatshampayan, 

Amor Shahid Clionderj/icA/«r /tzad, Vols. II & 111 
(Mirzaport, Krantikan Prakashan Mala. 1967), pp. 327 28} 


An extract from a letter Hriiren to Ids brol/ter by Suklnlev on 
the ei e of his morO rdoin in i9JI 

I want to tell you that (he object of our actions was that 
people's wants be fulfilled, that they may understand our 
complaints against the government, so that we may gam 
peoples favour and sympathy Keeping this object in view 
thus wc want to propagate revolutionary ideas and policies 
among the people And such ideas become mote effective 
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when ibey arc expressed byapmon who js standing on the 
altar of guillounc to attain his objective 

[Cited by Vishwanalb Vaisbarapayan, /Onar Shahid 
ChanJershekhar AzaJf Voh 11 and HI p 2S7J 


K 

Text of the letter Hniun on U September, 1927 by the 
famous retoJuthnar} Roshaa Singh on the me of his mar- 
tyrdom by hanging due to Ids parncipa//o/i In Kakori 
"Conspiracy" 

X!S «Rrr? ^ dm Ttift c ?r ap^iT | Of ^ srmir 

Tf t { 'jttt ^ r? i ^ 

?T tnjRT iWl t jPttt *naT srerV % i |fttn 

^*1 ?! *rt I *TT?r sm xm *nT i 

>T|! ^ srra I dfK irtr *rT iw ^ ^ 

otmr | » rr ^ vm n ^ dm fTW i 

^jft? ^ ^ I fjFjT^ ?! ^ 

srm ^ d strrnr dt tn ^ t trrpil ^ 

’SK I — 

feft^^tTTnrrr i 

^\'ii ff <n5t § 11 

[Cited by Vishwanatb Vaisbampayan, Amar Shahid Chan 
decs/ ekhar Azad (Mirzapote, Krantikari Prakashan 
Mala 1965J Vol I, p 1241 
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An cxttttci from the Utter wtttien on 14 September, 1927 
•by another young rtfotalionary Rajendra Lahirl on the 
€\e of ht fungtng on 17 September, 1927 4 m GondaI*fiso/r 

^ ^ fp ariV TlfaT k triT 47hT 4T?yrR vk 1 

«tTT HPii «r ipr !TFr nil % ffTi 5^5^ 5tl frrr , fo; -nt 

in ^ Pp ^ *f 1 q(hiRl ^ 

•^T^iTT^r 1 1 VI 5 ^JTfr» 

f^nr irjc? jrr uq wi i 45 efi fttns?f 
?Tqf«n I. iqsfi ^ ^qnnfT^fqiPit Vtqrrrn^H’^ 
qfi; r? I f^ qRT at 9 qq^ar jfsc 5?^ 
qrq»r> t 

aqrl TO arort 

\ibid, p 12]. 

M 

An ettraet from the Utter m mten by renow ned reroluiio/t- 
ary leader Pandit Ram Prasad "JtlsmU" on the e\e of fits 
rnarijrdom by hanging m Corohhpvr Jmi on ]9 December, 
1927. 

tt V» ^ aqR| 1 a? 

^ ^ TO ’ qtre at toto qrr i Orroi ^ Pp qr! mcar 
qra^fq aqr qqVl ^ aafa ¥ Tt; aq awr? Vlu ^ ara qrq 
wra Ptit sfiPT ^ Pn Site amr# 1 


5tmT 

tw JTWr? * f?rfqi'' 


llbid, )22-24l 
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An extract from the xtatement of still another reno-^rned 
raoluttonary leader AshfaquUahon the occasion of his 
marl) rdom by hanging ; 

iit m 5rr qt 5PINT 

*RI ^ *1^ I I ' ’pi ^ TO I*' 

*T^ ¥ A <5? CK ^i^rnT! «it ; 

?pi sfi^ sp fr i 

^ ^ ^ fxm v.aj 4 i 5 ^ » 

sin rra^Rfc 

(Itnd, p. 123 j. 

O 

Symbolic portrajal of the sacrifices made by Bhogat 
Singh and his family eiders : 

«f?3T ^ sn^ qr ^ ^nr sVr jtpt ^ sr^ 

^ i? «T3%qT €t I 

TOT^ ^5 5r ^ k art’R ^ ^ sn nVq-^ 

qn%Tf q^ Jpp srffliftc? •pt fctr i 

31^ jf n ?raT, 

t^’WT sPira vs fpu \ 

TOH fe| ^ ^ iTT^ qtr ^n? h fejT » 
sra qqt qr, aqf ^ aik » 3 ? ^"t » 

TO PC oUirT sq 3TO % fexr VX ^ ^ H ^ 
qq 3P55V fftj q 5% I 
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^ Tir 5rT^r ‘it *Tnrcfrptfe? 

im h ift inra jt ^ tf 

T^TTrrr jTitT 

r?F ^ T7 tt Jt ’tt »T^i, n TT ?c simt 5?=i-s»? ^ »nT \ 

IVirendra Smdbu, yugJnufita BJiagat Singh Aur Uake 
MrUyuaitjay Putkke (Bharatt}^ Gyoa PiUi Pubbcaison 
1968) p 7). 


P 

A foik song kno tn as * Rashtrlya )hU ' about Ran! of 
Jhaau compose J by Viskwanath Vatthanpe^an t» (be (neades 

^nt ^ jir=ft 

«nrt 

«T?KPft % ti: 

•m «) >r?rf i 
tnr x*r 
’jf'T 5T| 

T*f q^'Irt n 

(Vishnanath Vaishafflpa}an Amor S/ahid Chaniersheklior 
.4 a(/(Mirzapare KranaLari PrafcaUian ^taI3. 1967) Vols fl 
&11I p 71] 


Q 

'Corttspondence in regard to the prosecution of the daily 
newspaper (AlUbabad) 

Tie confidential note sumbifteJ ro the Viceroy b), she Home 
Secretary, C IV Groj nne on SI May 1921 

The question now is whnher proceedings should be 
(alen against the Independent ot not The case against the 
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Independent is aof really rfepcihfcnf on the course of actioa 
decided upon m the case of tlie Ah Brothers, The tone of the 
paper has been and is consislentry bad ft has gi>en no 
andertaking to be moderate tn the future and has never made: 
any apology for the excesses of the past There seems, therefore, 
every to prosecute the InJepemlent His Dccellency’s 
orders will be required 

Telegram dated 31 May 1921 serf to WiUtam Vincent, Home 
Member, by Sir Harcoun Butler, Go\cmor of tlie United 
Pro\ meet 

. A campaign of unexampled mcodicity and acurnlity 
against Goveromeot offi.ers undoubtedly endangering their lives 
has been conducted by this paper (Independent^ 

Telegram An 951, dated Simla, the 5 June 1921 from Sir William 
Vmeent, Home Member, Simla, to Sir Harcourt Butler, Ooi ernor 
of the United Provinces 

His Excellency with whom tbc Government of India 
concur thinks that (he raaaagctDcnt of Independent should be 
offered a hevs poenlienliae similar to that given to the All Bro- 
thers On this personal ground he desires that person responsible 
for the policy of the Independent against whom it was pro- 
posed to proceed, should be given opportunity of publishing 
an apology together with an undertaking to abstain in future 
from such campaign and to refnua from publishing further 
articles directly or indirectly inciting to violence or calculated 
to create an atmosphere of readiness for violence Should 
undertaking not b: kept, proceedings should, of course, be insti- 
tuted without delay 

In their letter of tbc 9th July 1921, the United Provi- 
nces have sent a reply to the telegram from the Home Member 
to Sir H Butler of the 5th of June 1921, regarding the 
prosecution of the Independent Mr Joseph, the editor of the 
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newspaper, and Mr Raoga Iyer, paJ?J;ihar aad printer have 
both been given an opportumly to express regret and to give 
an undertaking as regards future articfcs in the paper Mr 
Joseph has definitely refused to tender any aplogy, but no 
reply has b-en received from Mr Ranga Iyer The United 
Provinces Government, however, state that they cannot hope 
to get a more satisfactory reply from him than from Mr Joseph 
They, therefore, propose to proceed against both 

The United Provinces Government also propose to pro- 
ceed under the same section against Puadit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on account of certain seditious speeches made by him 

[Home (Pol) Dept, Govt of India File No J 12/1922, 
serial Nos IS, pp U-I2] 

Letter No 1J57, dated the 16tb June, 1921 

From— The Chief Secretary to the Government of the United 
Provinces 

To—The Publisher of the Independent newspaper, Allahabad 

I am directed to mvite your attention to the extracts 
from the Independent attached to (his letter The Coveraoeat 
IS advised that these are actionable under the law Before tak- 
ing action however, X has decided to give you a focus poeniren 
tta^ iC you Will express regret and undertake not to publish in 
future statements directly or indirectly inciting to violence 
or calculated to create an atmosphere of readiness for violence 
In the event of your making sucha statement no proceedings 
will be taken m regard to articles already published, nor 
will action be taken in regard to 5ubse<{ueot articles as long 
as you observe the undertaking made 
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Letter, dated Ramgarb (district Nami Tai), the 26th 
June 1926 

From-PANDIT MOTI LAL NEHRU, Chairman Board of 

Directors, Natioaalist Journals, Limited, Allahabad 

To— The Chief Secretary to the Govcminent of the United 
Provinces 

I have received only this morang; though posted at 
Allahabad on the 22nd June 1921, a copy of your letter No. 
133S (Department Policy), dated Nairn Tal. the 19tbJune 1921, 
With enclosures addressed to Mr George Joseph, editor of the 
Indtpendent newspaper of Allahadad I am informed that the 
said letter was banded to Mr George Joseph by the District 
MagistrateofAllahabadoathe 22nd June 1921, that a similar 
letter was handed to Mr C S Ranga l>er, printer of the 
IndependetU on the same day and that both these gemlemeo 
were required to give ihetrreplieswitbia a week 

2. With reference to the said letter, I have to state that 
the Indepmdent newspaper is owned by the 'Nalionahit Jout' 
nals, Limited, a duly registered Joint Stock Company of which 
1 am the Chairman of the Board of Directors The paper is 
conducted ta punaance of the policy laid dom by the 
Directors and having regard to the nature of the extracts 
selected by the Government to Ibnn the subject of proceedings 
agaimt the printer and the editor it becomes necessary for 
the Directors to deal with the matter before the editor and the 
pnnter take any action 

3 The Board cannot meet much before the ISth July 
1921, owing to my absence in the hills on account ofbad 
health and I have to infonn you that replies of the editor and 
the pnnter cannot be ^ven before that date I hav% wired 
to the Dutnet Magistrate, ADahabad to the same effect. 
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Copy of a letter, dsted the 2Sth /unc 192i. 


From 

Mr George Joseph, of the Independent newspaper 


To 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of the United 
Provinces 

Your letter dated June I6tb, 

I have the reply to your letter nearly read>, but Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehru, the Chairmaa of the Board of Directors of 
the Nationalist Journals Limited, is out of town and he has 
asked me to defer my answer till be comes back to Allahabad 
I shall wait till tfaen If, on the other hand, you cannot wait 
conveniently any longer, please let me know 

Telegram No p , dated the 4th July 1921 

Front— The Chief Secretary to the Government of the 
United Provinces 

To— Pandit MoH Lai Nehru, AJmora 

In reply to your letter, dated Ramgaih, 26th June I am 
directed to say that Covcniment expects a reply from the editor 
and publisher of //rdepcm/e/irnot latter than 16th July Same 
applies to Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru This date cannot 
be extended 

Letter no 1742, dated the 5lh July 1921 

From— The ChiefSecretary to the Government of the United 
Provinces 

To- George Joseph, Esq , Editor of the Independent, Allaha- 
bad 

I am desired to reply to letter of the 28th June Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehru, to whom you refer, has also written on 
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tins subject, and has been infonned that Government expects 
a reply from you and the publisher not later than the 16th 
July, and that this date cannot be extended 

Letter, dated Ramgarh, the Slh July 1921 

From— George Joseph, Es^ , Editor of the /ude/Je/ij/efl/ News- 
paper 

To~ The Chief Secretary to the Govcrnmtnt of the United 
Provinces 

1 have (he honour to acknowledge your letter dated the 
16th ultimo drawing my atieniion to certain extracts from 
the IndepenJeat and giving me an opportunity of expressing 
regret and telling me that in the event of my giving an under- 
taking *‘not to publish m future statements directly or indirect- 
ly melting to Violence or calculated to create an atmosphere of 
readiness for violence”, no proceeding will be taken against 
me Having carefully cons dered your letter and the 
extracts, 1 wish to state that I do not believe me extracu 
contain any incitement to violence or any tendency to the 
creation of an atmosphere of readiness for violence But 
were it otherwise ( could not have tendered an apology in 
order to purchase my freedom from a Government with which 
I do not co-operate 

I may, however, state that I am pledged to the creed 
of non violence, and if the passages referred to had home, in 
my opinion, ibe meaning sought to be put upon by the Govern- 
ment, I would certainly have apologized to the public for 
misleading it 

[Home (Political) Dept , Govt of India File No 112/1922, 
pp 41 44] 


Letter No 1603. dated Naim Tal, the 13th July 1921 
From - G B Lambert, Esq , I C S , Chief Secretary to the 
Government of the United Provinces 
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To— The Sesfeury lo ihc GoveraD^nt of India, Home DeptL 

In conijnuaJion of my letter So. J54}.i}aied the 9ih 
July 1921, ( am directed (o ran>katd hcrewiiii for (he mforma* 
tun of the Government of India a copy of a letter dated 
(he 7th iuly 1921, received fcatn h(r. CS. Raiiga tjcr, 
Fublivhcr of the //>i(>pe/ii/efir. Allahabad. 

Letter dated the 7ih July 1921. 

rrom— Mr. C.S, Ilanga I>er, publisher of the Independent 
Allahabad. 

To— The Chief Ssretaryto the Covernmenl of the United 
ProviiKcs. 

In reply to )cur letter of the I6tli June 1921, giving me 
a Ibcvi poemttnU'ie and invtiing roe to “express regret and 
undertake not (opjbhvls in future staicintni directly or indirect* 
1/ inriiing to violence or calculated to create an atmosphere 
of readiness for violence*' I beg to make the following 
statement : 

1 have read the eatracii from the ladepenJem aiiacSeJ 
to )our letter With most anxious thought and care. .My anxiety 
lay not in the threatened prosecution but m my earnest desire 
to be true to myself, and to the cause. After availing 
myself of every possible means of avoiding error i have come to 
the conclusion that these extracts do not directly or indncctly 
incite to Violence, nor do they icod to create an atmosphere of 
violence. “The CoverRment is advised’*, you say, “That tb.-y 
are actionable under the (aw*'. Rut you do not say w hether the 
Government is further advised “(hat they directly or indirectly 
incite to Molence". It is, thercfiMc, not clear to me vvhelher 
(am asked to express regret for (hstr being actionable under 
the law or for Xhctr supposed violent tendency 

As far as their being actionable under the law is concern* 
cd, I sincerely believe that in the pcrscot state of the law and 
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m the present mood of the Government and its magistracy 
every strong criticism of the Government can be made the basis 
of the successful prosecution Therefore for a journalist to 
express regret for strong criticism and that for fear of the 
pillcry ivill be cowardly and playing false to his idea 

as far as the question of non violence is concerned, 
these extracts do not fairly represent the draft of the articles 
from which they are made I would take them seriatim to 
make my meaning clear 

The first group of the extracts is from ibe Independent 
of the llth January 1921, from its leading article on “The 
Kisan crisis'* The last extract of this group ends as 
follows : 

“If (he Kisans bad paid (he local bureaucracy m the same 
com m the name of peace and safety it could have inflicted 
greater atrocities So far there is do knowing whether the 
district officer and the machines of militarism will exercise a 
much needed self restraint'* 

And the very next sentence has wholy been omitted 
“However, it is very gratifying to us that the Kisans, notwith- 
standing ample provocation have not budged from the path 
of non Violence” The second extract is from the Independent 
of the same date from an Editorial Note headed, “New Era 
in Rai Barcilli” The notes of that date are in away an 
amplification of the leading article and deal with the same 
subject The very next note after the “New Era in Rai Bareilli” 
IS ‘ peasants patience ', and deals wholly with non violence I 
give It in extenso 

“That an overwhelming majority of the Kisans were not 
roughs and toughs, prepared to meet violence with violence is 
patent Pandit Jawahar La! Nehru— with the sword of Damo- 
cles over his head— preached to them patience, tolerance, non- 
violence They listened, they followed, they stuck to the 
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pnociple of non co^pcrMioa Rally (he Kisans ha^e so 
far behaved aiimirably. It would be idle to paint lbeai"Dlood 
thirsty holhgans" after the admirable spmt they have shown 
They are sulfcriag lo sorrow and silence and curbing their 
(emper— for (he Kisans too base got a temper— in the name of 
the cause so near and dear to ihcir heart. They hnow theirs 
is a Just cause They have (aiib in the justice of tbcir cause. 
They have fjith m their guide Mahatma Gandhi who is an 
Insituroeni m the hands oC Cod. It ts this faith and this faith 
alone that restrained them m (heir rightcousrndignation A 
British mob would tear » leader who preaches patience 
when (he enemy is spouting death Out the Ktsans of Rat 
BaredJi listened to Pandit Jawabsr Lai Nehru and retired 
to the villages. That shows that non*vio(ent non co opera- 
tion has taken deep root m the country. And Cod grant that 
the spirit spread wider and wider, hor when the feeling of 
Virtuous rcsglic, to face death csen» has grown, we would base 
created a power which the combined virulence of Indian and 
foreign tyrants cannot LilL" 

The second group of extracts u from art Btitiortal Sole 
of the InJtpenJrnt of the I3th February 1921, The cir- 
cumstances of Baba Ram Chandar’s arrest arc discussed and 
then the following conclusion is dtswn. 

*' There it only one conclusion possible and we arc 
unwillingly dtiscn to it. The arrest was detibraleiy made 
to provoke the people assembled and if possible to cause a 
not.” 

Here the extract stops U leases out the eery nest 

**Fourtu 0 auly the arrest itself became an loslrument 
and an occasion for a lesson in selFrcstraiot and non- 
violence *’ 


{Home (Pol ). Flic 1 12;i922 p. 66J 
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Prosecution of Jintohar Lai ficl’ru 
Letter No 1331Ldated the )6th Jure 1921 
From— The Chief Secretary to the Covemment of the (/nited 
Pro\jnccs 

To— >Pandil JawabarLat Nehru, Allahabad* 

I am directed to invite >our alleniion to the speeches 
made by you which are attached to this letter The Goiiera 
ment is advi>ed that these are actionable under the law Before 
taking action, houever. it has decided to give you a locus 
poeriieniiaie if you will express regret and undertake not to 
deliver in future speeches directly or indirectly inciting to 
MOlence or calculated to create an atmosphere of readiness 
for violence. Fa the event of your making such a statement 
no proceedmgs wiU be taken m regard to speeches already 
delivered, nor wiU action be taken in regard to the subsequent 
speeches as long a& you ob>erve the undertaking made 

Letter dated the dch 2uly 192} 

From— Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, Rairgarb 
To— Tbs Chef Sscreiaryto the Co^eriuaeat of the L'mted 
Provinces 

Your litter No 1339 dated the I6ib June 1921. together 
With some extracts was delivered to me by the Collector of 
Allahabad on the 22ad June 1 was also provided the same 
evening With what purported lobe full reports taken by the 
C.I D of the three speeches made by me from wh ch these 
extiacts are said to have been taken 

The question whether the speeches I have delivered are 
or are not actionable under the geiera) provisioos of the 
existing law has no practical importance la view of the special 
terms of the undertaking { am called upon to give, and in any 
case {» occ to which i am wholly ladiderent It is immalenal 
to me whether the Covenunent does or does not proceed 
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against me and lam not prepared to treat with it in any 
manner or to give it any uadertafcing to avoid such proceed* 
mgs What 1 am concerned with, however, is whether 1 have been 
guilty of any devjal'on from truth or any incitement to vio- 
lence Non-co-operation IS to me a sacred thing and its very 
basis IS truth and non-vioicnce If in the excitement of the 
moment 1 have used wordsorpbrases which olTenJ againstthese 
principles, then I have erred and It ts my duty to acknowledge 
my error and to express my regret to the public, regardless 
of the doings or intentions of Government But even if I have 
so erred I could not apologize ro Government to secure my 
own immunity from a prosecution 

The three speeches to which my attention has been 
drawn were delivered many roonths ago— the Allahabad speeches 
as long ago as November 1920 and tbe SuUanpur speech four 
months ago I have no exact recollection of what I said then 
but aOcra careful perusal of (be reports you have sent me Z 
am inclined to thinic that the speeches have sulTered from bad 
reportiDg and misiranslation Qualifying words and phrases 
are wanting in places and many gaps occur The Sultanpur 
report is on the face of it a very brief summary of what I am 
supposed to have said. A speech lasting nearly an hour has 
been given m (wo type written pages The Dana Shah Ajmal 
report IS most disjointed and credits me with giving utterance 
to some ridiculous statements I am reported to have said that 
“Jallianwals Oagh bad been perpetrated all over Zadia” I must 
have either said that Jalfianwala Bagh had been perpetrated m 
India or that Jallianwala Bagh may be prepetrated all over 
India. The statement about Kabul is somehwat contradictory 
I certainly <Ja act “like” tbe idea of an Afghan army marching 
into India and could not have said so What I clearly must 
have said was that I was not afraid of an Afghan invasion and 
was prepared to oppose il if occasion arose 1 have repeatedly 
stated that Z do not want strangers as rulers in this country 
whether they be Englishmen, Afghans, Bolsheviks or Japanese 
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I need not, however, go info the question of the word* 
log of the reports It ts clear to me that there has been some 
distortion of what I said But I cerUmly have used language 
which IS m places very bitter The Dana Shah Ajmal speech 
dealt with the treatment meted to the African Negroes for 
several hundred years by the English The figures I mention 
were taken from a book on the subject by a well known English 
writer (MorePs J/nck A/crt’s Buri/ffl) which 1 had read a short 
while before My language is undoubtedly harsh and bitter but 
the subject was an unpleasant one and I felt strongly on it 1 
tried to make It clear that my words did not refer to Engli!>h- 
men as such If, however, I produced the impression that 1 was 
condemning the whole English people, among whom 1 num* 
ber some valued and respected friends, I shall certainly be 
prepared to express regret to the public for unconsciously 
misleading it 

1 have carefully considered these sperehes and I can find 
no incitement to violence or untrue statement in any of them 
1 have, iberefore, no occasion lo express my regret Troth and 
non Violence are the very foundations of my creed They have 
been enjoined upon me by the National G>agr&ss In all 
humility but with all the stieogib that is in me I have endea- 
voured lo live up to these high ideals and trust I shall ever 
continue to do so But I give no undertakings to a Govern* 
meat with which I have non co-operated 

{Home, Dept (Pol ), File J 12/1922, pp 43~I7J 
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